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Moreover, I am deeply grateful to those individuals who have seen sections 
of my work: Tim Whitmarsh and Tim Rood commented on the first part of the 
thesis. Ralph Walker has offered useful observations on the philosophical back- 
ground of Chapter 1. The recommendations of Tobias Reinhardt and Angus 
Bowie on the last Chapter have been most beneficial. I especially thank Jeffrey 
Beneker, who has commented in detail on the last two chapters of the book 
and alerted me to some of the broader questions arising from the issues I was 
examining. 

Two generous awards, one from the Alexander Onassis Foundation and an- 
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ulty of Classics, Oxford, and all the kind people there who were always willing to 
help. 
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ship at the Universite libre de Bruxelles (ULB), sponsored by the Wiener-Anspach 
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Foundation (2013-2014). Ithank David Engels for welcoming me to Brussels and 
for his general guidance. The manuscript was completed at the University of 
Glasgow, where I currently hold a Lectureship. I am indebted to all my colleagues 
there who have made me feel at home and supported my venture, but also to my 
students for inspiring me in less obvious ways. 

Special thanks should go to the series editor at De Gruyter, Mirko Vonder- 
stein, for his support through the various stages of the publication of this 
book, to the project editor, Elisabeth Kempf, for her careful and efficient engage- 
ment with my manuscript, and to my excellent copy editor, Johannes Parche. 
I gratefully acknowledge the contribution of the anonymous readers, whose con- 
scientious remarks have helped me enhance the resulting product to a large ex- 
tent. 

Above all, I wholeheartedly thank my partner in life and academia, Petros 
Bouras-Vallianatos. Petros has been an acute reader of the whole manuscript, 
but also a source of strength with his unfailing companionship during the re- 
search and writing of this book. Finally, I am grateful to my brothers, Christos 
and Kyriakos, and especially my parents, Andreas and Panayiota, for being un- 
stinting in their affection and understanding in every imaginable way. Iowe who 
I am to them - a debt that can never be repaid in full, but which I hope at least 
partially to repay by dedicating this book to them. 


Glasgow, January 2016 Sophia Xenophontos 


Editions, abbreviations, and other conventions 


In citing passages from Plutarch, I have used the Teubner editions: for the Par- 
allel Lives those by K. Ziegler (1957-1980, Plutarchi: Vitae Parallelae, 4 vols. Leip- 
zig); for the Moralia those by M. Pohlenz, C. Hubert, et al. (1929-1978, Plutarchi 
Moralia, 7 vols. Leipzig). I have occasionally consulted the new Plutarch edition 
by P. D. Bernardakis and H. G. Ingenkamp (2008, Plutarchi Moralia, 2 vols. Ath- 
ens). For Plutarch’s fragments, I relied on F. H. Sandbach (1967, Plutarchi Moralia 
VII. Leipzig). For Plato’s Republic I follow the recent OCT edition by S. R. Slings 
(2003, Platonis Respublica. Oxford); and for the rest of Plato’s works the OCT ed- 
ition by J. Burnet (1905-1913, Platonis Opera, 5 vols. Oxford). The Greek and 
Latin texts by other authors come from standard editions. 

The Parallel Lives are cited by chapter and section of the Teubner edition of Sin- 
tenis (1852-1855). For the sake of simplicity, the comparisons following the Lives are 
referred to separately with the indication Comp., the abbreviated names of the pair, 
and the numeral beginning from one (1), e.g. Comp. Per. et Fab. 1.3. The Moralia are 
cited by Latin title and Stephanus page (Frankfurt edition of 1599). 

At the end of this section, I provide the reader with a comprehensive list of 
all the abbreviations used for Plutarch’s works (see below). For the titles I have 
consulted T. Duff. (1999, Plutarch’s Lives: Exploring virtue and vice. Oxford, 
xiv-xvii), making minor changes to his orthography; and D. A. Russell (1973; re- 
vised edition 2001, Plutarch. London), who in the Appendix (pp. 164-72) pro- 
vides a list of the works of the Moralia in their traditional order, and gives full 
English, Greek, and Latin titles, as well as a list of the paired Lives (pp. 173-4). 

Translations are taken from the Loeb Classical Library, often with minor 
modifications; for the Moralia the Loeb editions are by F. C. Babbitt and various 
other translators (1927-2004, Plutarch Moralia, 16 vols. Cambridge Massachu- 
setts-London); for the Lives by B. Perrin (1914-1926, Plutarch’s Lives, 11 vols. 
Cambridge Massachusetts-London). I also consulted the recent translations of 
select Greek and Roman Lives by R. Waterfield (1998 - 1999, Oxford World’s Clas- 
sics). Note that the Loeb edition has longer chapter sub-sections than the Teub- 
ner, and thus differs slightly in section numbers. 

Where papers have been republished, I usually refer to the most recent publish- 
ed version, especially in those instances in which a particular point that is relevant 
to my argument appears for the first time in the revised version of the paper. 

Ancient authors and their works are abbreviated in accordance with the con- 
ventions of the Oxford Classical Dictionary (rev. 4° ed. 2012) and 1.5] (9 ed. 1940; 
Revised Supplement 1996). The same goes for the abbreviations of critical edi- 
tions and of reference works for Classical languages and literature. 
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For the sake of convenience, journal titles in the Bibliography are given in 


full. 
I use the following abbreviations to refer to modern works: 

CIL Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (1896 -). Berlin. 

CMG Corpus Medicorum Graecorum (1908 -). Berlin. 

DGE Adrados, F. R., Gangutia Elicegui, E. (1980 -), Diccionario Griego-Espanol. 
Madrid. 

DK Diels, H. and Kranz, W., (eds), (1968-1970), Die Fragmente der Vorsokra- 
tiker, 6” edition. Zurich. 

FGrH Jacobi, F. (1876-1959), Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker. Berlin. 

15]  Liddell, H. G., Scott, R., and Jones, H. J. (1940), A Greek-English Lexicon. 
Oxford. Revised Supplement edited by P. G. W. Glare with the assistance 
of A. A. Thompson, Oxford 1996. 

OCD Hornblower, S., Spawforth, A., and Eidinow, E., (eds), (2012), The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, 4” edition. Oxford. 

SVF Von Arnim, H. (1903 -- 1924), Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. 4 vols. Leipzig. 

Moralia 

On the education of children |De liberis educandis] De lib. educ. 

On reading the poets |De audiendis poetis] De aud. poet. 

On listening to lectures [De audiendo] De aud. 

On friends and flatterers |De adulatore et amico] De ad. et am. 

On progress in virtue [De profectibus in virtute] De prof. in virt. 

How to profit from your enemies [De capienda ex De cap. ex inim. 

inimicis utilitate] 

On having many friends [De amicorum multitudine] De am. mult. 

On fortune [De fortuna] De fortuna 

On virtue and vice [De virtute et vitio] De virt. et vit. 

Consolation to Apollonius [Consolatio ad Apollonium] Cons. ad Apoll. 

Advice on health |De tuenda sanitate praecepta] De tuenda 

Advice on marriage |Coniugalia praecepta] Con. praec. 

Symposium of the seven sages |Septem sapientium Sept. sap. conv. 

convivium] 

On superstition |De superstitione] De sup. 

Sayings of kings and commanders [Regum et Reg. et imp. apophth. 

imperatorum apophthegmata] 

Spartan sayings |Apophthegmata Laconica] Apophth. Lac. 


Virtues of women [Mulierum virtutes] Mul. virt. 


Roman questions [Quaestiones Romanae] 

Greek questions [Quaestiones Graecae] 

Minor parallels [Parallela Graeca et Romana] 

On the fortune of the Romans |De fortuna Romanorum] 
On the fortune and virtue of Alexander the Great [De 
Alexandri Magni fortuna aut virtute] 

On the glory of Athens |De gloria Atheniensium] 

On Isis and Osiris [De Iside et Osiride] 

On the Ἕ᾽ at Delphi |De E apud Delphos] 

On the Pythia’s prophecies [De Pythiae oraculis] 

On the obsolescence of oracles [De defectu oraculorum] 
Whether virtue can be taught [An virtus doceri possit] 
On moral virtue [De virtute morali] 

On the control of anger [De cohibenda ira] 

On tranquillity of mind [De tranquillitate animi] 

On brotherly love [De fraterno amore] 

On the love of offspring [De amore prolis] 

Is vice a sufficient cause of misery? [An vitiositas ad 
infelicitatem sufficiat] 

Ills of the body and ills of the mind |Animine an corporis 
affectiones sint peiores] 

On talkativeness [De garrulitate] 

On curiosity [De curiositate] 

On the love of wealth [De cupiditate divitiarum] 

On harmful scrupulousness [De vitioso pudore] 

On envy and hatred [De invidia et odio] 

On inoffensive self-praise (De laude ipsius) 

On god’s slowness to punish [De sera numinis vindicta] 
On fate [De fato] 

On the sign of Socrates [De genio Socratis] 

On exile [De exilio] 

Consolation to my wife |Consolatio ad uxorem] 

Table Talk [Quaestiones Convivales] 

Dialogue on love [Amatorius] 

Love stories [Amatoriae narrationes] 

On the fact that the philosopher ought most of all to 
converse with leaders [Maxime cum principibus 
philosopho esse disserendum] 

To an uneducated ruler [Ad principem ineruditum] 


Mordlia — 5 


Quaest. Rom. 

Quaest. Graec. 
Parall. Graec. et Rom. 
De fort. Rom. 

De Al. magn. fort. 


Bellone an pace 
De Is. et Os. 
DeE 

De Pyth. or. 
De def. or. 
An virt. doc. 
De virt. mor. 
De coh. ira 
De trang. an. 
De frat. am. 
De am. prol. 
An vitiositas 


Animine an corp. 


De gar. 

De cur. 

De cup. div. 

De vit. pud. 

De inv. et od. 

De se ipsum laud. 
De sera num. 

De fato 

De genio Socr. 

De exilio 

Cons. ad ux. 
Quaest. conv. 
Amatorius 

Am. narr. 
Maxime cum principibus 


Ad princ. iner. 
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Whether old men should engage in public affairs [An 
seni respublica gerenda sit] 

Political precepts |Praecepta gerendae reipublicae] 
On monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy [De unius in 
republica dominatione, populari statu, et paucorum 
imperio] 

That we ought not to borrow [De vitando aere alieno] 
Lives of the ten orators |Decem oratorum vitae] 
Summary of a comparison between Aristophanes and 
Menander [Comparationis Aristophanis et Menandri 
epitome] 

On the malice of Herodotus [De Herodoti malignitate] 
Doctrines of the philosophers [Placita philosophorum] 
Natural questions [Quaestiones naturales] 

On the face in the moon [De facie quae in orbe lunae 
apparet] 

On the first cold |De primo frigido] 

Which is more useful, fire or water? [Aqua an ignis 
utilior sit] 

On the intelligence of animals [De sollertia animalium] 
Grylius [Gryllus (Bruta animalia ratione uti)] 

On the eating of meat [De esu carnium] 

Platonic questions [Quaestiones Platonicae] 

On the creation of the soul in the Timaeus |De animae 
procreatione in Timaeo] 

On Stoic contradictions [De Stoicorum repugnantis] 
Stoic paradoxes are stranger than poets’ |Stoicos 
absurdiora poetis dicere] 

Against the Stoics on common conceptions [De 
communibus notitüis adversus Stoicos] 

It is not possible even to live pleasantly according to 
Epicurus [Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum] 
Against Colotes [Adversus Colotem] 

On living unknown [De latenter vivendo]| 

On music [De musica] 

Fragments [Fragmenta] 


An seni 


Praec. ger. reip. 
De unius 


De vit. aer. 
Dec. or. vit. 
Comp. Ar. et Men. 


De Her. mal. 
Plac. philos. 
Quaest. nat. 
De facie 


De prim. frig. 
Aqua an ignis 


De soll. an. 
Grylius 

De esu 
Quaest. Plat. 
De an. procr. 


De Stoic. rep. 
Stoic. absurd. poet. 


De comm. not. 
Non posse 
Adv. Col. 

De lat. viv. 


De mus. 


fr 


Parallel Lives — 


Parallel Lives 


Theseus Thes. 

Romulus Rom. 

Comparison of Theseus and Romulus [Comparatio Comp. Thes. et Rom. 
Thesei et Romuli] 

Lycurgus Lyc. 

Numa Num. 

Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa |Comparatio Comp. Lyc. et Num. 
Lycurgi et Numae] 

Solon Sol. 

Publicola Publ. 

Comparison of Solon and Publicola [Comparatio Comp. Sol. et Publ. 
Solonis et Publicolae] 


Themistocles Them. 

Camillus Cam. 

Aristides Arist. 

Cato Maior Ca. Ma. 

Comparison of Aristides and Cato Maior Comp. Arist. et Ca. Ma. 
[Comparatio Aristidis et Catonis] 

Cimon Cim. 

Lucullus Luc. 


Comparison of Cimon and Lucullus [Comparatio Comp. Cim. et Luc. 
Cimonis et Luculli] 


Pericles Per. 

Fabius Maximus Fab. 

Comparison of Pericles and Fabius Maximus Comp. Per. et Fab. 
[Comparatio Periclis et Fabii Maximi] 

Nicias Nic. 

Crassus Crass. 


Comparison of Nicias and Crassus |Comparatio Comp. Nic. et Crass. 
Niciae et Crassi] 


Alcibiades Alc. 

Marcius Coriolanus Cor. 

Comparison of Alcibiades and Coriolanus Comp. Alc. et Cor. 
[Comparatio Alcibiadis et Marci Coriolani] 

Lysander Lys. 

Sulla Sull. 


Comparison of Lysander and Sulla |Comparatio Comp. Lys. et Sull. 
Lysandri et Sullae] 
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Agesilaus Ages. 

Pompey (Pompeius) Pomp. 

Comparison of Agesilaus and Pompey |Comparatio Comp. Ages. et Pomp. 
Agesilai et Pompeii] 


Pelopidas Pel. 

Marcellus Marc. 

Comparison of Pelopidas and Marcellus Comp. Pel. et Marc. 
[Comparatio Pelopidae et Marcelli] 

Dion Dion 

Brutus Brut. 

Comparison of Dion and Brutus |Comparatio Dionis Comp. Dion. et Brut. 
et Bruti] 

Timoleon Tim. 

Aemilius Paulus Aem. 

Comparison of Aemilius Paulus and Timoleon Comp. Tim. et Aem. 
[Comparatio Timoleontis et Aemilii Pauli] 

Demosthenes Dem. 

Cicero Cic. 

Comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero Comp. Dem. et Cic. 
[Comparatio Demosthenis et Ciceronis] 

Alexander Alex. 

Caesar Caes. 

Sertorius Sert. 

Eumenes Eum. 


Comparison of Sertorius and Eumenes |Comparatio Comp. Sert. et Eum. 
Sertorii et Eumenis] 


Phocion Phoc. 
Cato Minor Ca. Mi. 
Demetrius Demetr. 
Antony (Antonius) Ant. 


Comparison of Demetrius and Antony [|Comparatio Comp. Demetr. et Ant. 
Demetrii et Antonii] 


Pyrrhus Pyrrh. 
Gaius Marius Mar. 
Agis Agis 
Cleomenes Cleom. 
Tiberius Gracchus TG 


Gaius Gracchus GG 
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Comparison of Agis and Cleomenes and Tiberius Comp. Ag., Cleom. et Gracch. 
and Gaius Gracchus [Comparatio Agidis et 
Cleomenis cum Tiberio et Gaio Graccho] 


Philopoemen Phil. 
Titus Flamininus Flam. 
Comparison of Philopoemen and Flamininus Comp. Phil. et Flam. 


[Comparatio Philopoemenis et Titi Flaminini] 


Other Lives 


Aratus Arat. 
Artaxerxes Art. 
Galba Galba 


Otho Oth. 


Symbols, orthography, and transliteration of 
Greek terms 


I have retained the conventional Latinised or Anglicised form of Greek proper 
names, for example Plato, Aristotle, Themistocles. For technical terms I use 
the transliterated form of the Greek word in italics (e.g. oikos, philotimia). 
Long vowels in transliterated Greek words are marked: e.g. arete. 

I use the uncapitalised form ‘chapter’ when referring to chapters of Plu- 
tarch’s Moralia or Lives, and the capitalised form ‘Chapter’ when referring to a 
particular chapter of my book. 

The omission of text within a quotation is distinguished by being placed 
within square brackets, e.g. ‘the wise adviser [...] appears in situations which 
are, in a general sense at least, tragic’. Where an implied word needs to be 
made explicit for reasons of clarity, it is supplied in italics within square brack- 
ets, e.g. ‘the conscientiousness of his [the reader’s] guide’. 


Introduction 


1.1 Plutarch and education 


‘Plutarch always delights me with a fresh novelty. To love him is to love me; for he has long 
been the instructor of my youth. My good mother [...] put this book into my hands almost 
when I was a child at the breast. It has been like my conscience, and has whispered in my 
ear many good suggestions and maxims for my conduct.’ 

Henry IV of France (1553-1610) in a letter to his second wife, Marie de’ Medici! 


In addition to being the author of the Parallel Lives of noble Greeks and Romans, 
Plutarch of Chaeronea (AD c.45 - c.120) is widely known as one of the most pro- 
found teachers of antiquity, often ranked alongside such thinkers as Homer, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Isocrates. The power of his moralism was so great as to 
enjoy popularity well after his lifetime, influencing later generations of intellec- 
tuals. The enthusiasm with which Henry IV refers to Plutarch in the above quote 
is an especially apt testimony to that philosopher’s ethical attractiveness in the 
period that saw the first translations of Plutarch into French by Jacques Amyot, 
i.e. around the end of the sixteenth century. Acquiring the grand title of Europe’s 
educator, Plutarch has been at the heart of Western culture ever since. 
Plutarch’s relation to education, or paideia, has understandably attracted 
the attention of the scholarly community. Much interesting work has been 
done over the last thirty years or so on what is conventionally called ‘Hellenic 
paideia and Roman heroes’. The lead was taken by Pelling (e.g. 1988b, 1989) 
and Swain (e.g. 1990, 1995), who have shown how incomplete (or total absence 
of) Hellenic culture in the Roman figures featured in the Parallel Lives led to po- 
litical failure and ultimately their personal downfall. This trend in scholarship 
explores education as an index of social and political distinction in second-cen- 
tury Graeco-Roman society, a notion sometimes seen as central to the whole Sec- 
ond Sophistic project (Schmitz 1997; Whitmarsh 2001, 2005), i.e. the renaissance 
in Greek letters that lasted from roughly the first to the third century AD. A sec- 
ond group of scholars have dealt with the philosophical aspects of paideia. By 
focusing mainly on the ethical treatises of the Moralia (Plutarch’s other great 
sub-corpus), they have brought out the formative influences on his psychological 
and moral theory (Babut 1969a, 19695, 1996, Becchi 1990), often concentrating 
on the abstract theorisations lying behind Plutarch’s moral agenda rather than 


1 3 September 1601, de Xivre (1850) 462-3. On Plutarch’s reception in Byzantium, see the 
recent studies by Xenophontos (forthcoming), (2014a), (20145). On Plutarch’s influence in the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment, see Pade (2007) and Xenophontos (2014c) respectively. 
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exploring their practical application within his works, especially in relation to 
the social and cultural context that produced them. In this connection, Van 
Hoof (2010) has recently pointed towards a more engaged reading of a selection 
of ‘popular-philosophical’ essays by showing how they were meant to reform the 
social behaviour of Plutarch’s elite audience.” The discussion privileges Plu- 
tarch’s psychotherapeutic writings, with little or no attention given to a number 
of other moralising works from the Moralia that seem to conform to the professed 
aim and characteristics of Plutarch’s practical ethics, as defined in Van Hoof’s 
book. Duff (1999a) may be seen as a counterpoint to this approach, in that he 
focuses predominantly on Plutarch’s moralism and his notions of morality as 
encouraged or indeed enacted within the Parallel Lives. Finally, there are also 
treatments of Plutarch scattered in socio-historical studies of ancient education 
(Kaster 1988, Morgan 1998a, Johnson 2010, Bloomer 2011). These refer to the 
technical aspects of his pedagogy, frequently analysing On the education of chil- 
dren, a spurious text yet congenial to Plutarch’s circle and age. 

The dominant trends tend to look at the different meanings that paideia ac- 
quires within a particular set of works of the Plutarchan corpus, and what they 
help us to see is to what extent Plutarch’s conceptions of paideia correspond to 
or intersect with contemporary cultural, social, or intellectual standards. For ex- 
ample, in exploring paideia against the backdrop of ethnic identity, critics have 
been inclined to show that Plutarch appears to recognise the cultural signifi- 
cance of Hellenic education in the Roman Empire, especially in light of his 
own particular position as a guardian of the Hellenic heritage at a time when 
Rome as leader and Greece as the one being led were eventually intertwined. 
Similarly, in approaching paideia as the application of Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy aiming at moral goodness, they have demonstrated that Plutarch en- 
gaged with the tastes of Middle Platonism or even philosophical eclecticism at a 
crucial juncture when Atticism and Archaism were taking off and when the reviv- 
al of classical philosophy was becoming instrumental in that respect. 

What has not been attempted so far is a systematic investigation of the no- 
tion of moral education in Plutarch as a topic in its own right, with the focus pri- 
marily on the agents of morality presented in Plutarch’s diverse output and the 
underlying features of the moralising settings within which these agents operate. 
By systematic investigation, ITam not referring to the strict philosophical sense of 
the term, i.e. Plato’s system of the theory of recollection in the Meno or Aristo- 


2 Ziegler (1951) 703. Pelling (2011a) now discusses the interesting issue ‘what is popular 
about “popular philosophy”’. For a classification of Plutarch’s Moralia according to literary 
form, see Gallo (1998). 
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tle’s system of cognition and emotion in Rhetoric, but rather to a consistent pat- 
tern of interdependent beliefs and blocks of ideas, a kind of mental geography so 
to speak, about how, according to Plutarch, human life should be led. This might 
help us explore his didactic spirit and reappraise his authority as a teacher of 
ethics on the basis of the entirety of his surviving corpus, insofar as this is fea- 
sible. It is this gap that I propose to fill with the present book. In my reading, one 
of the most significant definitions that Plutarch assigns to paideia is that of an 
ethical apprenticeship and long-lasting moral training. This meaning is in fact so 
critical for him and his audience in all spheres of private and public life that it 
leads to his discussing it extensively both in his Parallel Lives and the Moralia, in 
creative and very intriguing ways. 


1.2 What is significant about Plutarch’s ethical education? 


This book therefore is an attempt to offer fresh insights into Plutarch’s attitude to 
ethical education. But why is this so significant as to deserve separate treatment? 
To answer this question, I should like to consider how Plutarch sketches his instan- 
ces of ethical teaching and learning by means of an example. My aim in doing so is 
to outline the individual characteristics of his moralising ethics and ultimately to set 
the research questions with which this study will be concerned. 

For current purposes, I shall employ the case study of Socrates and his stu- 
dent Alcibiades. In describing the relationship between the two in his Life of Al- 
cibiades, Plutarch draws heavily on the writings of his professed master, Plato.? 
The role of Socrates as a teacher of moral philosophy can be seen in the follow- 
ing passage from the Platonic Symposium.“ Here Alcibiades refers to the strange 
power that Socrates exerts over him: 


For he compels me to admit that although I am still deficient enough (πολλοῦ ἐνδεὴς ὧν 
αὐτὸς), I neglect myself (ἐμαυτοῦ μὲν ἀμελῶ), while I attend to the affairs of Athens. So I with- 
hold my ears perforce as from the Sirens, and make off quickly, in order to prevent myself from 
sitting beside him till old age comes upon me. And there is one experience I have in presence 
of this man alone, such as nobody would expect in me; and that is, to be made to feel ashamed 


3 Although it is true that Plato is not the only formative influence on Plutarch’s conception of 
ethical education, as we shall see in Chapter 1, I am restricting my discussion here to him alone 
simply because he is the most explicitly identified dialogue partner in this particular case study. 
4 On how Plato influenced the authors of the 2nd c. AD with regard to thought, style, and rhet- 
oric, see De Lacy (1974); on Plato’s successors, Dillon (2003), Brittain (2008). For the recreation 
of classical Greek literary heritage in the literature of the Second Sophistic, see Anderson (1993) 
69-85. On Plutarch’s Platonism in particular, see Jones (1916). 
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(τὸ αἰσχύνεσθαι); he alone can make me feel it (ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦτον μόνον αἰσχύνομαι). For I am 
aware that I do not have the power to disagree (σύνοιδα γὰρ ἐμαυτῷ ἀντιλέγειν μὲν οὐ δυνα- 
μένῳ), or to avoid the duty of doing what he bids me; still as soon as I turn from his company I 
fall a victim to the favours of the crowd (ἡττημένῳ τῆς τιμῆς τῆς ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν). So I escape 
from him and flee away; when I see him again, Iam ashamed of those former admissions 
(αἰσχύνομαι τὰ ὡμολογημένα). Often I could wish he had vanished from this world; yet 
again, should this happen, I am sure I should be more distressed than ever (πολὺ μεῖζον ἂν 
ἀχθοίμην). So I cannot really tell what to do with this fellow. (Symp. 216a-c) 


This arresting passage presents Alcibiades, in a state of drunken sincerity, 
veering between praising and blaming his teacher. Here and elsewhere (e.g. 
Symp. 221c-d), to be sure, he does admire Socrates’ self-control; yet he is 
held back by sentiments of shame only in Socrates’ presence, whereas in the lat- 
ter’s absence things go badly wrong, with Alcibiades succumbing to the blan- 
dishments of the crowd and the award of honours.° 

In the rest of the Symposium as well as in the First Alcibiades® (with another 
telling occasion where Socrates instructs Alcibiades), we get to grips with how 
teaching operates. In testing his interlocutor, Socrates employs his practice of di- 
alectic (or elenchus, normally taking the question-and-answer format),’ which is 
brought into play through the application of cognitive mechanisms, such as clas- 
sifications and definitions of philosophical terms.® This is framed by an overtone 
of scepticism regarding Socrates’ teaching abilities; we have just seen his ineffec- 
tual attempt to impose his educative authority over Alcibiades. During the teach- 
ing process Socrates foresees his student’s reactions (First Alcibiades 1136 -- 
114a),’ which might have allayed Alcibiades’ initial doubts about the effective- 
ness of Socrates in his training. The ambivalence, however, is in a way re-estab- 


5 cf. Xen. Mem. 1.2.24. 

6 Gribble (1999) at 215 - 6 rejects its authenticity; see his appendix 260 - 2 with further bibliog- 
raphy. In favour of and against its authenticity, see also Tigerstedt (1965) 562 ff. and Johnson 
(1996) 53-83 respectively. Plutarch is influenced by the Symposium and the First Alcibiades 
in his own depiction of Alcibiades, which makes us assume that he most probably would 
have taken the second dialogue as genuine, Gribble (1999) 263. The fact that the First Alcibiades 
was included in Thrasyllus’ tetralogies is a most important indication that it was considered au- 
thentic in Plutarch’s time. 

7 On the peculiar use of Socratic elenchus in the earlier dialogues, Vlastos (1983a), Kraut (1983) 
and Vlastos’ afterthought (1983b); cf. Irwin (1991) 68-70, Benson (2011). On how Xenophon 
sketches a less elenctic Socrates, Johnson (2005). On the Aristotelian Socrates, Irwin (1995a) 8-11. 
8 Although in the later dialogues, especially the Republic, more emphasis in given on character 
training. 

9 On how Socrates treats his companions in Xenophon and on the stages of his teaching ap- 
plied to different groups of students, see Morrison (2010), esp. 195-210. 
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lished by the fact that Socrates does not teach in any practical sense, but rather 
urges his student to learn how to improve himself on his own, something that 
Socrates does with most of his students. His contribution is therefore inspiration- 
al rather than hands-on. 

When Plutarch is discussing Alcibiades’ pedagogical relation to Socrates, he 
introduces variations into his source material,'° which reflect his own ethical 
problematic. As far as Alcibiades’ education is concerned, the picture is one 
of educational effectiveness, regardless of the final misfiring of Alcibiades’ polit- 
ical choices.”! In relation to this, a provocative aspect manifest in Plutarch’s ac- 
count is the precedence of nurture over nature (physis) as the parameter that 
most affects the formation of character. Socrates recognises Alcibiades’ natural 
tendency, but does not refrain from working on this to guide it towards virtue 
(Alc. 4.1). This is the optimism permeating Plutarch’s ethical teaching, which is 
marked by his love for humanity, or philanthröpia,"” his sympathetic stance to- 
wards the shortcomings of human morals. 

In the course of the learning process Plutarch inserts a number of obstacles: 
Alcibiades’ susceptibility to flattery, his vanity and arrogance, his constant 
changeahbility (Alc. 4.1-4). These might be elements originally found in Plato’s ac- 
counts (especially in the Republic, 560d ff., a passage which clearly has Alcibiades 
in mind, though he is not βαρ] ον mentioned),' but in Plutarch’s treatment they 
are refined so as to emphasise Socrates’ role in protecting Alcibiades from these 
vices, in ‘exposing the infected part of his soul’ (Alc. 4.3). Time and again in his 
work, Plutarch is willing to discuss the looming danger of character degeneration 
so as to sensitise his readers to the significance of moralising forces, and of course 


10 Seminal discussions concerning intertextual allusions of Plutarch’s Alcibiades to Platonic 
works can be found in Russell (19665) 39-41 = (1995) 195 -- 8; Gribble (1999) 270-6; Duff 
(1999a) 224-7; Alesse (2005); Pelling (2005a) 116-25; Duff (20095); Verdegem (2010) 
55-8 among others. 

11 Pelling (2000) 52-8 makes some good observations here. 

12 Philanthröpia (humanity) is an integral part of Plutarch’s persona, which differentiates him, 
for instance, from Herodotus’ aggressive criticism of his protagonists, Duff (1999a) 56-9, 78; cf. 
Pelling (2000) 46-7. Geiger (2005), taking up his earlier articles (esp. 1981), argues that Plu- 
tarch’s sympathy for the heroes he portrays should be seen together with the issue of his choice 
of heroes. On philanthröpia in Plutarch, Hirzel (1912) 23-32, Martin (1961b), Teodorsson 
(2007), cf. Van Hoof (2007). On pity as an element of philanthröpia in Plutarch, see Pelling 
(2005c), esp. 289 -- 93. 

13 This is the description of the Democratic Man, which Alcibiades resembles in significant re- 
spects; see Adam (1963) on Resp. 560d and 561c and Gribble (1999) 214-59. Alcibiades may 
be hinted at also in Resp. 488a -490d in the description of the shipowner, who corresponds to 
the Athenian d&mos subverted by dangerous leading figures. 
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to comfort his audience should they happen to fall into moral error. Even ethical 
mistakes are accepted as part of human morality.'* Furthermore, Plutarch’s ac- 
count shows that in rectifying Alcibiades’ ethical weaknesses, Socrates achieves 
concrete results inculcating self-knowledge in particular: 


[...] just as iron, which has been softened in the fire, is hardened again by cold water, and 
has its particles compacted together, so Alcibiades, whenever Socrates found him filled 
with vanity and wantonness, was reduced to shape by the teacher’s discourse, and ren- 
dered humble and cautious (πιέζων τῷ λόγῳ καὶ συστέλλων ταπεινὸν ἐποίει καὶ ἄτολμον). 
He learned how great were his deficiencies and how incomplete his excellence (ἀτελὴς 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν μανθάνοντο). (Alc. 6.5) 


The last phrase seems to build on and even challenge the Symposium passage pre- 
viously quoted, in that Plutarch’s Socrates is patently an active agent in the shaping 
of Alcibiades’ character. In part this is a matter of teasing out what might be already 
implicit in Plato, and leaving a more straightforward impression of how teaching 
functions. Admittediy Plutarch does not give a wholly clear account of the educa- 
tional means that Socrates employs in teaching Alcibiades,” but it is nevertheless 
important that Plutarch does not dwell on the aporetic procedure of Socratic elen- 
chus, but stresses instead the ethical aspects of his pedagogy. 

Alcibiades’ attitude towards his master is equally noteworthy in Plutarch. He 
is emotionally affected by his teacher’s training (Alc. 6.1), respects his virtue, and 
wishes to emulate him by becoming a ‘reflection of love’ (Alc. 4.4). Emulation 
(mimesis) through admiration is a characteristic theme of Plutarch’s moral peda- 
gogy, as we shall see, as is occasionally the sentimental rapport between moral- 
ising agents and receivers.!° Moreover, the explicit articulation of Alcibiades’ 
feelings for his master in Plutarch again hints at the respect that is unclear in 
Alcibiades’ speech in the Symposium. In both Plato and Plutarch ethical devel- 
opment is very much a game for two, depending on the teacher-pupil dynamic; 
yet the Platonic emphasis is on the intellectual cut-and-thrust of the elenchus, 
while Plutarch stresses the emotional dimension of respect and admiration 
and the idea of ethical self-perception.'’ This might at least in part be owed to 


14 Plutarch’s heroes are definitely not wholly bad, even if he attributes a number of negative 
traits to them, Duff (1999b) 325 - 7. In fact, there are hardly any heroes whom Plutarch finds 
wholly unattractive. 

15 Cf. Pelling (1990) 234-5. 

16 Frazier (1992) 4493-6 discusses the mimetic style that pervades Plutarch’s biographical 
narration. 

17 Cf. Isocrates who holds that rhetorical teaching relies not so much on theoretical and intel- 
lectual processes, but mostly on doxa (opinion). His doxastic method is an empirical one, with 
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the different objectives ascribed to virtue in each case; in the Platonic realm vir- 
tue mostly denotes those particular qualities that render a man a competent 
leader of his community, whereas in Plutarch the same notion is widened to in- 
clude human moral excellence in the form of continued self-exploration that 
ranges freely over various domains of human life, not just politics. 

The picture of Alcibiades as a Socratic associate elucidates the educational re- 
spects in which Plutarch differs from Plato. But this can also be useful in consid- 
ering how Plutarch develops his educational features in other teaching-and-learn- 
ing cases in highly original ways. As a rule, the overall pattern involves an agent of 
morality transmitting moral messages to a receiver, who might occasionally repre- 
sent a collective social group rather than simply an individual. But then, is Socra- 
tes’ way the only way? Do all teachers have to imitate Socrates? In contrast to his 
models, Plutarch adds complexity to his ethical agenda, offering versatile versions 
of moral training and a great variety of students and teachers alike. 


1.3 Scope, structure, and approach of this study 


In unravelling what Plutarch really understood by ethical education, I shall 
show that his focus was on the individual’s ethical well-being and the range 
of practical ways by which this could be achieved initially in childhood and ado- 
lescence and then maintained throughout adulthood."® 

In Chapter 1, I discuss the philosophical background to Plutarch’s theory of 
ethical education by touching on the features that he adopts and/or negotiates 
from Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic psychology and ethics. I then proceed to 
the objective of ethical education, which is the formation of character (&thos). 
I begin by describing Plutarch’s philosophical position, which is relatively coher- 
ent throughout his works: he believes, broadly speaking, that nature itself is mo- 
rally neutral, and ethical activity is shaped through habituation, which derives 
from a mixture of circumstance and individual ethical agency. 

Ithen address two Plutarchan theories of character change: alteration (me- 
tabole) and development (epanorthösis). In the Parallel Lives, metabole is used 
primarily of deterioration of character. Plutarch uses the language of physis, 
which apart from the immutable nature of a character can also mean a cluster 
of behaviour patterns in an adult. In Sulla 30.4-6, Plutarch offers two explana- 


its focus sharply on observation and experience, e.g. Antidosis 184. See also Eucken (1983) 
32-5; Too (1995) 181-4. Burk (1923) 73-80 on ethics and psychology in Isocrates. For Plato’s 
rivalry with Isocrates, Schofield (2008) 47-51. 

18 Cf. Xenophontos (2015). 
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tions for Sulla’s apparent decline: either his true identity had finally been re- 
vealed or his character had changed with his fortune. I see these two interpreta- 
tions as unified by their focus on the role of the environment. I also revisit the 
well-known Sertorius passage (10.5-6) that holds that, while virtue is immuta- 
ble, character can change in accordance with circumstance. 

The significance of surroundings in shaping character and character change 
helps to explain why Plutarch envisages moral education as something nurtured 
within certain social contexts. In Chapter 2, I turn to the ethical education of chil- 
dren by their parents, starting with Plutarch’s attitude to childhood. Contrary to 
some common interpretations (e.g. Westaway 1922, 40; Marrou 1956, 218-9), 
which have seen Plutarch as indifferent to this stage of life, the representations 
of child behaviour running through the Moralia suggest that Plutarch deemed 
childhood the starting point of moral reception. But Plutarch’s images of child- 
hood do not only cast light on the world of children; above all they anticipate 
adult responses to them, regulating grown-up behaviour through protreptic or 
descriptive moralism, Plutarch’s most important categories of ethical teaching."? 

The next section investigates the contributions of mothers and fathers to the 
upbringing of liberal children. While in the Moralia mothers merely nurture and 
build an emotional bond with their children, in the Lives they affect the political 
decisions of their adult sons. A close reading of Volumnia’s role in the Coriolanus 
points to the techniques that Plutarch applies in order to stress maternal influ- 
ence over a son, especially the subtle use of speech and silence, which carries, 
as I show, moralising power. In the case of fatherhood things are less complex, 
as both in the Lives and the Moralia fathers affect the young psychologically, 
serving as models to which to aspire or with which to compete; they also, ideally, 
take on the training of their children. 

Chapter 3 discusses exactly how young people are educated in their earliest 
years in the classroom. I start with Plutarch’s educational treatises offering the 
suggestion that On reading the poets is the kind of text that On listening to lec- 
tures imagines guiding the young man through his philosophical readings. On 
the basis of an analysis of On listening to lectures alongside On progress in virtue, 
I also argue that the two essays work as a kind of philosophical lesson about pro- 
gressing through the stages of life. In the second section of this Chapter, I turn to 
Dion and Alcibiades, which provide us with the two predominant examples of 
teachers in action, Plato and Socrates respectively. This section shows the impor- 
tance that Plutarch places on the Platonic model of the teacher, which Icompare 


19 The former advises the reader to imitate or disdain certain courses of action, the latter ex- 
plores universal truths about human experience, Pelling (2002) 239 and 248. 
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and contrast to a number of other figures who instruct adults either as teachers 
of practical wisdom or as counsellors in later life. 

Chapters 4 to 7 concern the acculturation of adults and its consequences. 
The main point is that Plutarch’s adult audience are expected to reach a more 
thoughtful level of self-analysis, by making a critical selection of the moral qual- 
ities suited to their stage of life. In Chapter 4, 1 explore how the husband moulds 
his wife’s character within the marital chamber. Female ethical training may 
share traits with male training; they are not exact equivalents but traits that 
have distinctive female inflections. In further discussing the limitations imposed 
upon women’s education, 1 refer to Fulvia and Cleopatra in Antony as exception- 
al cases of women who do ‘teach’ their husbands, yet in vice rather than virtue. 
When females seem to transmit good qualities, it is interesting to note that Plu- 
tarch does not consider them instructors in the pure sense of the term but rather 
as exemplars or Vorbilder. The interplay of speech and silence is once again im- 
portant, as wives often employ a restricted form of speech or more frequently a 
paradigmatic sort of silence. 

Politics is for Plutarch a vital extension of virtuous behaviour, given his per- 
sonal interest in political engagement as well as the importance attributed to po- 
litical power in his day. In correlating Plutarch’s educational and political essays, 
in Chapter 5 Iam concerned with the educational analogies involved in states- 
manship. I argue that philosophical education equips Plutarch’s statesman to 
be an ethical teacher for the body politic. In the second section of this Chapter, 
I explore the paideutic function of experience, which the elder statesman em- 
ploys in training younger politicians. 

Chapter 6 views the general as the moral teacher of his troops, fellow 
commanders, or a barbarian army, casting new light on a group of Lives of mili- 
tary leaders (Sertorius-Eumenes, Aemilius Paulus-Timoleon). I focus particularly 
on the questions of how a general imposes correct morals on his soldiers and 
in what respects he differs, if at all, from the genuine philosophical educator. 
I also note the interesting paradox that the generals inclined to philosophical 
paideia all seem to be Romans, and explain this in terms of the allocation of 
roles specific to Romans in that period. I conclude by stressing that for Plutarch 
ethical knowledge is a sort of power, an idea already looming in the other set- 
tings of adult education, more or less obviously. 

Finally, Chapter 7 concentrates on the symposium as an educational space. 
Here I engage with Plutarch’s sympotic texts, which I interpret as offering their 
own philosophical instruction through multiple role-playing (e.g. Lamprias 
takes on the role of educator of Plutarch). Moreover I explore how Plutarch de- 
picts himself in Table Talk and the precise implications of self-projection for the 
achievement of moral training. There are also issues of tact in the symposium, 
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for instance the need for decorum and the avoidance of aggression, and for re- 
stricting oneself to discreet teasing and mild laughing. These I take as Plutarch’s 
mannerisms, which help him establish his ethical ‘predominance’ when stimu- 
lating self-reflection in the rest of the gathering. I end this study with the positive 
claim that Plutarch’s moral education is systematic and rigid, without being too 
homogeneous or monolithic. 

By organising this study according to the various institutional settings of ed- 
ucation highlights Plutarch’s preoccupation with the practical life (praktikos bios) 
and explains his practical ethics encountered throughout. On another level, this 
sort of applied moralism is remarkable, because it shows that education is 
never an abstract phenomenon for Plutarch but always part of social practice. 
By arguing that education was a recurring process of learning and self-improve- 
ment throughout the cycle of life, and envisaging moral guidance as being 
acted out in certain private and public settings, I hope to show that Plutarch is 
an influential author in ancient terms. In this respect, I am very much in line 
with the recent scholarly trends outlined at the start of this Introduction that re- 
evaluate the dull, conservative moralist we used to think of. Still the twists of argu- 
ment taken in this book will be constantly angled so as to illuminate Plutarch’s 
moralising programme in the light of his expositions in a great range of texts. 

My proposed methodology is a comparative investigation of Plutarch’s edu- 
cational moralism across the Lives and the Moralia. Here I move beyond the es- 
tablished view that the Moralia are prescriptive theory whereas the Lives put this 
theory into practice, and examine how the one prepares for and leads into the 
other in a shared attempt at ethical practicability.”° In the course of this survey, 
I shall use hermeneutic tools drawn from narratology, reader-response theory, 
and post-structuralism in order to investigate how Plutarch communicates his 
ethical suggestions. 

(ἢ Very often the same material is redeployed within different works or differ- 
ent sub-corpora, primarily depending on Plutarch’s moral objectives on 
each occasion. Plutarch’s reconfigurations are not to be interpreted as in- 
consistencies but as clever argumentative strategies on the part of an exper- 
imental ethical writer. 

(ii) The complementarity I claim between certain essays and the interrelatedness 
between others lends weight to the above view. We see that the works ad- 
dressed to a more experienced philosophical audience are concerned with 


20 Swain (1995, 235), for instance, rejects the use of the Moralia on the grounds that ‘here Plu- 
tarch is not concerned with character’. In fact, Swain refers to the Moralia only to discuss the 
intellectual level of Plutarch’s dedicatees and the Aristotelian ethical background in the Plu- 
tarchan concepts of paideia and &thos. 
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the moral intricacies encountered in the more advanced stages of education 
and are in all likelihood absent from the more elementary ones. 

(iii) Plutarch’s thoughtfulness and thoroushness in recasting the emphasis in his 
ethical exposition are at work not just across/between essays, but also within 
individual essays; first, when he applies appropriate pedagogical language and 
diction, and second, when he adjusts his moral advice to the personal and 
public characteristics of his addressee, especially those of age, gender, status, 
ethnic identity, and interestingly expected or presumed morality. 

(iv) I analyse passages on the basis of the differing focalisation of narrator and 
narratee; the shifts in the narrative perspectives elucidate different educa- 
tional viewpoints, sometimes the problematic training of the learning sub- 
ject, sometimes the anxieties of the teaching agent and their agonising at- 
tempts at correcting the student’s morals. For Plutarch it seems important 
whether the focaliser is the teacher or the student on any given occasion. 

(v) I discuss aspects of metatextuality, which are concerned with how Plu- 
tarch’s texts function or ought to function on a pedagogical level. The teach- 
er is not the only one who guides a student through the textual presenta- 
tion; the text itself is a living entity, another teacher for Plutarch’s readers. 


Some years ago, in an interesting article “Teaching Plutarch in the age of Holly- 
wood’, the president of the Centre for Education Studies and director of the Amer- 
ican Textbook Council in New York City, Gilbert T. Sewall, argued in favour of the 
inclusion of Plutarch in the American educational curriculum.’' His suggestion 
was prompted by the dangers of what he called ‘Hollywood values’ that glorify 
‘out-of-control egos, blatant materialism, a dog-eat-dog ethos, and a devotion to pre- 
tense’. These were, to his mind, traits of moral degeneracy undermining today’s so- 
ciety and politics, which could nevertheless be combated if students were turned to 
Plutarch’s philosophical didacticism. However utopian this initiative may sound to 
disbelievers and despite the fact that Plutarch is best analysed within a first-/sec- 
ond-century contextual framework, that US example shows that Plutarch can still 
have meaning for us today. My hope is that this book will contribute not just to Clas- 
sics but also to a wider public understanding of ancient ethical theory, which is im- 
portant in the way we shape our moral agenda nowadays. It is true that sometimes 
we need to look back in order to move forward. 


21 Available from: http://www.aft.org/periodical/american-educator/fall-2007 /teaching-plutarch- 
age-hollywood [accessed 12 August 2015]. 


Chapter 1 Character change and 
character development in Plutarch: 
the significance of education 
in a range of settings 


1.1 Plutarch and his theory of nature vs nurture 


Some eight centuries after Plutarch’s day, in a cultural environment that had de- 
veloped a vested interest in the Greek literature of antiquity, a fascinating work 
was produced; it was the Bibliotheca (also known as Myriobiblos), the first-ever 
collection of book reviews compiled by the then Patriarch of Constantinople 
Photius (ca. 810 -after 893). This huge repository of literary knowledge is still 
a precious resource, not least for the many references it contains to books that 
have since been lost. Among his 279 entries, Photius included several of Plu- 
tarch’s mainstream works such as On tranquillity of mind and Political precepts, 
but he also added a less familiar treatise entitled On natural endowment and 
hard work (Περί τε φύσεως καὶ πόνων, Bibliotheca 161, 104a Henry) now lost.' 
This treatise is an exception in Photius’ list of Plutarch’s works in that -- append- 
ed to the title - is a short synopsis of its content, which reads as follows: 


On natural endowment and hard work: How many men have often by hard work corrected 
an inadequate natural endowment (πολλοὶ πολλάκις πόνῳ τὴν φύσιν οὐκ εὖ φερομένην 
ὦρθωσαν), while others have spoiled a good one by neglect (ἕτεροι δὲ καλῶς ἔχουσαν ἐξ 
ἀμελείας διέφθειραν); also how some men have in their youth given everyone the impres- 
sion of being slow and unintelligent (ἔνιοι Ev μὲν νέοις βραδεῖς ἐνωρῶντο πᾶσι Kal ἀσύνε- 
τοι), but when they reached their prime, a sudden change of character made them quick 
and intelligent (ἀκμασάντων δὲ εἰς τὸ ταχὺ καὶ συνετὸν αὐτοῖς ἡ φύσις ἐξέλαμψε). 

(fr. 172 Sandbach) 


Although the above citation is perhaps less of an extract from the original and more 
of a summary, written by Photius after reading the essay itself, this passage, so con- 
cise and to the point, raises a number of issues that are central to Plutarch’s theory 
of moral education as discussed in this book. First of all, it conveys the traditional 
opposition in ancient philosophical thought between nature and nurture, juxtapos- 
ing innate moral traits and those painstaking - at times tormenting - efforts at their 


1 The title does not figure in the Lamprias catalogue, but inclusion in the catalogue is not a 
criterion of authenticity, given that many spurious works are contained in it and many authentic 
ones excluded from it. 
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enhancement by means of arduous and sustained training. Pertaining to Plutarch’s 
ethical ideology as articulated in his surviving works (e.g. Dem. 1.3),’ the passage 
also attests two competing responses to physis, which interestingly both implicate 
the role of human agents in their own moral makeup: less well endowed people 
are equipped with a determination to change, and aim to reform. This is backed 
up in the text with the appropriate register: ὥρθωσαν (corrected) is a cognate of ἐπα- 
νόρθωσις (moral correction/development), a standard term in Plutarch’s moral dis- 
course, as will be seen below. The other group of people differ in that their negli- 
gence and passivity render them victims to a life of immorality, despite their 
excellent nature. Both attitudes imply the importance of the formation and manage- 
ment of character by means of proper instruction, encapsulating at the same time 
the long-term need for moral practice throughout life, and not just in the early 
stages of education. 

Indeed this is the main thrust of the second half of the passage. Even in some- 
one having the appearance of an idle character in youth, a more vigorous character 
can emerge in adulthood, raising the possibility of a character change. The passage 
specifically says that this is a ‘sudden shining forth of their nature’, which in turn 
affords further interpretations of what is truly stated here. The translation itself in- 
sinuates that physis in Plutarch is more complex than might initially be assumed, 
since, apart from innate natural inclinations, it could, under certain conditions, 


2 This was closely linked with the common belief that virtue depended on natural endowment, 
which was a sign of good birth and breeding, restricted to the upper classes. That is the thrust of 
the Protagoras with the well-known antithesis between physis and nomos, reflected in other 
(near-) contemporary authors, for instance in Euripides’ Hecuba 592ff. and Suppliants 911- 
917, Plato’s Meno 95d-96a, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 1103a ff., 1114a-b. Cf. Plato, 
Alc. I 119b-c, Xen. Mem. 1.2.24, See Guthrie (1969) 25ff.; traditionally Dover (1974) 83 - 
95. Exploiting the contrast between physis and nomos was also a favourite technique that 
many sophists found useful in exploring a number of social issues; on Plato’s objections to 
the sophists, see Irwin (1995b), esp. 577 -87; also Eucken (1983) 36-43; cf. Denyer (2008) 
4-7. Rutherford (1995) on Socrates and the sophists. On the sophists in general, see recently 
Barney (2006). On Plutarch’s opposition to sophistry, Mestre (1999) and Hoof (2010) 261-3 
with additional references. However, the notion of physis may go as far back as Pindar, where 
φυά becomes central to his conception of eugenics, e.g. Ol. 9.100-102, 11.19-20, 13.13. 
The distinction between nature and convention was emphasised by Democritus (DK 68 B 9) 
and presumably by Archelaus (Diogenes Laertius ii 16 = DK 60 A 1). Many centuries later, 
Dio of Prusa in his first and fourth Kingship Orations equates the king to the naturally superior 
man; on this see Connolly (2003) 301-10; cf. Whitmarsh (2001) 208-10. 

3 ...] but virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, takes root in any place, if she finds there a gen- 
erous nature (φύσεως γε χρηστῆς) and a spirit that shuns no labour (καὶ φιλοπόνου ψυχῆς 
ἐπιλαμβανομένην),᾽ Dem. 1.3. Cf. Quaest. conv. 743F: ‘we are all in need of education and ration- 
al discourse (παιδείας δὲ καὶ λόγου δεόμεθα πάντες); De cur. 521C, De genio Socr. 584E-585A. 
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also denote acquired psychic (i.e. spiritual) characteristics no longer subject to the 
process of shaping. These are generally adult (rather than childhood or adolescent) 
traits (hence the participle ἀκμασάντων in the passage), a subject on which I will 
have more to say later in this Chapter. One of the main arguments addressed in 
this book is whether we can observe in Plutarch’s work a kind of continuity between 
early and adult moral education and, if so, whether this follows a rigid pattern or if 
Plutarch accommodates childhood or adolescent traits to adult behaviour in a more 
flexible yet consistent way. By extension then, the above quoted passage leads us to 
reflect on whether this ‘shining forth’ of one’s physis constitutes a true change in an 
inherited nature or a full revelation of traits developed over a long period. What we 
decide about this issue will affect our view of Plutarch’s philosophical affiliations 
too, so that, for instance, if he were shown to be accepting a sudden conversion, 
a central tenet of Stoicism, he might be deemed to embrace (at least some) Stoic 
views, whereas he generally rejects their philosophy. Finally, even in the version 
in Photius’ catalogue, the passage evokes the moralising tone pervading Plutarch’s 
diverse works, which consolidates his ethical discussions relating to a range of in- 
stitutional settings, treated in a series of separate Chapters of this book. 

Before turning to a detailed analysis of the practical application of Plutarch’s 
individual and communal ethics, it is necessary to discuss the theoretical under- 
pinnings of his ethical system, in order to gain an understanding of his conceptu- 
alisation of the function of education. To begin with, by education Plutarch mostly 
means ethical and not strictly cognitive training. As its name suggests, ethical ed- 
ucation aims at the formation of the human character, what Plutarch calls ἦθος, 
and the attainment of ethical excellence (ἠθικὴ ἀρετή), which enables people to 
live a good and happy life (εὖ ζῆν). Despite Plutarch’s acknowledged position 
among the Middle Platonists, his theories on character formation are of Aristote- 
lian provenance,* though they may, at least in part, be shaped by the diffusion of 
post-Aristotelian attitudes rather than (or as well as) from a direct association with 
previous Peripatetic philosophers.? In any event, as regards terminology his “func- 


4 On the contribution of the ethical and psychological terminology of the Peripatos to the bio- 
graphical tradition in general, see Dihle (1956) 57-87. On Aristotle’s moral psychology, see, for 
instance, Cooper (1999) 237 - 80. 

5 Sandbach (1982) 217-9, 221-2 suggests that Plutarch’s familiarity with Nicomachean Ethics 
does not imply a direct reading of the Aristotelian text, but acquaintance with Aristotelian ideas 
which later became common currency; also Kenny (1978) 26. Hershbell (2004) 154-5 contends 
that Plutarch presumably knew the Nicomachean Ethics, though he is equally aware that a direct 
reading of the work cannot be proved. He rather assumes that Plutarch must have been familiar 
with an evolution in Aristotle’s thought; also Dihle (1956) 58; Verbeke (1960) 236; Gill (1983) 
472,n. 23; contra Babut (1969a) in his introduction. Dillon (1988) 363, n. 18, 364 posits that in 
On moral virtue Plutarch is being both directly and indirectly influenced by Aristotle; also Dillon 
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tional Aristotelianism’° pervades Plutarch’s technical essay called On moral virtue 
(Περὶ ἠθικῆς ἀρετῆς). Here the author begins his argument by contradicting by way 
of polemic the opinions of the Eleatic and Stoic schools of thought regarding the 
nature of arete. He rejects their monistic stance, which holds that virtue is a single 
entity (μιᾶς οὔσης, De virt. mor. 440E-4441C) and that passion (πάθος) is a pervert- 
ed form of reason (λόγος) (De virt. mor. 441C-D, 446F -447A).’ By contrast, follow- 
ing Plato’s psychological model, Plutarch believes that the human soul (ψυχή) is 
subdivided into two parts or faculties (De virt. mor. 441F); it contains a rational part 
(νοερὸν καὶ λογιστικόν, De virt. mor. 442A-C) that manages thoughts, calcula- 
tions, and mental judgments, and an irrational part (παθητικὸν καὶ ἄλογον, De 
virt. mor. 442A-C) dealing with passions, primitive needs, and desires (De virt. 
mor. 442A-C).? Whereas the rational part is firm and stable, the irrational part 
is changeable; so the former needs to prevail over the latter and regulate passions 
(De virt. mor. 442A) in a balanced state between excess and deficiency (De virt. 
mor. 442A, 444B-445B). Related to this is Plutarch’s approval of Pythagoras’ ap- 
proach in employing music as a means to subjugate the bewildering passions of 
the soul (De virt. mor. 444E-F),'° which is once again, of course, a Platonic 


(1977) 193-8. Cf. Gottschalk (1987) 1142; Löpez Salvä (1999); Babut (1996). On the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s thought per se, Ross (1960). For both Aristotelian and Platonic traits in Plu- 
tarch’s educational philosophy, as opposed to Stoic ones, see Becchi (1975), (1999); Ingenkamp 
(1999b); Gill (2006) 229 -- 38; Opsomer (2007) 153-9; Bellanti (2007). For a summary of On 
moral virtue, Hershbell (1978). 

6 Becchi (1978), (1990) 33. 

7 Concisely on Stoics (Arius Didymus and Epictetus) and passions, Inwood (1985) 127-81, 
Long and Sedley (1987) 1.419 -- 21, Krentz (2008). Passions in classical literature are a well-at- 
tested issue, which has invigorated modern research; recently Fitzgerald (2008), Trapp (2007) 
63-97 on the period of the Roman Empire. For Plutarch and Stoic psychology, Gill (2006) 
219 -- 29. Cf. Singer (2014). 

8 On Aristotle’s dualism, see Robinson (1983); on Plutarch and Aristotelian dualism, Dillon 
(1977) 202-6; cf. Bos (2001); on Plutarch’s dualism, Bianchi (1987); on Aristotle’s and Theo- 
phrastus’ views on passions, Fortenbaugh (2008). On the division of the soul in Plutarch, see 
Opsomer (2012). 

9 For Plato, the irrational part of the soul is divided into two subsections, the one relating to the 
spirit (θυμοειδές) and the other relating to desires (ἐπιθυμητικόν), Resp. 4358 ff., Ferrari (2007). 
The role of the spirited part of the soul is to mediate between reason and appetite and with the as- 
sistance of the former to govern the latter, Resp. 442a-b; also Phdr. 246}, 2534, 2548, 254c; Irwin 
(1995a) 203 -- 22; Sorabji (2000) 304- 10; Johansen (2000) on tripartition in Timaeus. Cf. Vander 
Waerdt (1985). Plutarch is aware of the Platonic division of the soul into three distinct parts, De 
E 390F, De virt. mor. 442A, Plac. philos. 899A-B. Cf. Alesse (2001), Opsomer (2006) 213-20. 
10 On Pythagoreanism in Plutarch, Tsekourakis (1987), Hardie (1992) 4781-2, Dillon (2010) 
with additional references. 
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position.'! The rational logos should therefore govern emotions without extin- 
guishing them," for the complete elimination of passions (itself reminiscent of 
the Stoic apatheia to which Plutarch was opposed) would have lead to undermin- 
ing the effectiveness of reason (De virt. mor. 452B-C). That is why Plutarch also 
speaks of the strengthening of virtues by means of the passions in another in- 
stance (De virt. mor. 451E). For one thing, intense emotions often stimulate our au- 
thor to compose whole treatises that are far from merely psychotherapeutic, focus- 
ing as they do on major beneficial passions as well: erös becomes for Plutarch the 
basis for his approach in the Dialogue on love, and a qualification for the develop- 
ment of virtue between married couples.” 

Influenced by other Aristotelian doctrines, Plutarch then describes how the irra- 
tional part of the soul is subjected to the rational (De virt. mor. 4420 - 443C),"* defin- 
ing what ἦθος is: i.e. the quality that the irrational part of the soul takes from the 
rational, not suddenly but through long-term habituation (ἔθος), thus creating 
habits (ἕξεις). This standpoint relates to the further tripartite division of the soul 
into δύναμις (capacity), πάθος (passion), and ἕξις (acquired state) (De virt. 
mor. 4/3D), which is equally crucial for the understanding of Plutarch’s moral theo- 
ry. Capacity is the starting-point, the raw material of passion, e.g. irascibility, temer- 
ity. A passion is a kind of stirring or movement of the capacity, e.g. anger, boldness. 
Finally, the acquired state is a settled force and condition of the capacity of the irra- 
tional, being nourished by habit and becoming vice (κακία), if the passion has been 
poorly educated, but virtue (ἀρετή), if it has been well educated by reason (De virt. 
mor. 443D). This means in practice two related things: first, that any given person is 
capable of both great good and great evil depending on the nurture s/he receives 
(expressed as ἄσκησις, διδασκαλία or παιδαγωγία); and second, that a good nature 
alone, if not accompanied by equally good nurture, does not guarantee a good char- 
acter. Plutarch advances this idea elsewhere, for instance, in Demetrius 1.7, where he 
admits that heroic natures exhibit great virtues as well as great vices, a notion ex- 


11 For Plato (Resp. 410b-412a), music seems to target the thymos in particular, as it aims at 
harmonising spirit and reason, Moss (2005) 164, n. 53; cf. Plutarch Quaest. conv. 705F-706A, 
713A-B; also Ps.-Plutarch’s On music. Music is regarded as a means employed by the “manip- 
ulative childhood education’ to impose a certain sort of morality on young citizens, Moss (2005) 
166-7. On the theory of &thos and musical mimesis, see Pelosi (2010) 29-67. 

12 Contrast SVF 3.443 ff. 

13 Beneker (2008). 

14 Cf. how in Eth. Nic. 1103b-1104b and 1115b-1116a it is not very clear how the rational 
part moulds the irrational. 

15 e.g. Pl. Leg. 792e. Swain (1992b) 105 is right to enlarge the semantic field of ἔθος by adding 
to it the senses of ‘usage’, ‘custom’, ‘norm’. This is a further indication of the importance of cir- 
cumstantial influences on the building of character. 
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pressed also in On moral virtue 450D -E.'° On god’s slowness to punish 5520 -- of- 
fers a similar insight, i.e. that great natures may also develop trivial features de- 
pending on the training they get. These passages recall and bring into play Plato’s 
theory of ‘great natures’ (expanded upon especially in the Republic 491e-492a and 
Gorgias 5256 -526b),'” which assumes that naturally well attuned men can turn to 
the bad if they do not get the proper kind of education that will rectify their flawed 
passions."? 

Having assimilated the convictions of his predecessors, Plutarch consistently 
rates environment higher than heredity and emphasises the need for proper training 
in human life (De virt. mor. 4510). To his mind, the sum of their natural propensi- 
ties is not the sole and certainly not the most important determining factor in how a 
person will develop in the future.?° It is true that there are some scattered instances 
in his work where the importance of inherited traits is attested.”' In On god’s slow- 
ness to punish 559D, for instance, Plutarch discusses the qualities that are passed on 
from progenitors to their descendants (also in Sol. 2.1, Cim. 4.4, Ant. 1.1- 2, 87);? and 
elsewhere he claims that children tend to resemble their parents (De ad. et am. 63E, 
De sera num. 559E; cf. Pomp. 1.1-3).°° However, Plutarch does not systematically re- 
flect on this.”* At the same time, he is willing to accept that there are also exceptions 
in genetic inheritance, so that nature is not a totally predictable factor: in On reading 


16 Demetrius is one of Plutarch’s negative Lives; more in Duff (1999a) 53-65. 

17 A notion also presented in (γί. 444; Hp. mi. 3756; Grg. 5256. See Duff (19995), (2008a). 
18 A similar notion may be found in Xenophon’s Memorabilia 4.1.3. 

19 Xen. Mem. 1.6.13. 

20 On the superiority of physis, see e.g. Thuc. 1.138.3; Eur. Hipp. 79-80; on inherited propensities 
and divine retribution in Plutarch, Brenk (1977) 256-75. For a summary of medical and philosoph- 
ical views of heredity in classical antiquity with additional bibliography, Pomeroy (1997) 95-9. 
21 Heredity and conception was a scientific preoccupation in Plutarch’s time; e.g. Aetius, Plac. 
Phil. 5.6. The pseudo-Plutarchan On the education of children also contains such notions, 1C-D, 
with Abbot (1980) 5 -- 22; also De ρίας. philos. 906C -D. On the controversy regarding the essay’s 
authenticity, Albini (1997) 59 n. 2, Veläzquez Fernändez (1999), Whitmarsh (2001) 98-100; on 
its language and style, esp. Abbot (1980) ix-xxxi, which again may hint at the spuriousness of 
the essay, Abbot (1980) xxii-xxiv with additional bibliography. On the Platonic, Stoic, Aristo- 
telian, and Xenophontean elements in On the education of children, e.g. Berry (1958). 

22 Ch. 28 of Antony shows that generosity is a hereditary trait exhibited by grandfather and 
grandson alike (cf. Ant. 1). The Antony ends with a list of descendants; on the implications of 
this, see Pelling (1988a) 323 at 87, followed by Brenk (1992) who examines genealogy as a 
genre within the Lives 4348-55, and in particular ‘genetic transmission of tendencies towards 
particular vices’ from Antony to Nero, 4367-75. Also, Val. Max. 9.14, Plin. HN 7.12.51-56, 
Lucretius 4.1209-1232. 

23 Cf. Lyc. 19.9; Hesiod, Op. 235. 

24 Cf. Albini (1997) 64, and n. 16. 
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the poets 28C-D he claims that a good son can be born from a bad father; and that 
sometimes innate nobility ‘breaks out into vice against its nature, corrupted by poor 
nurture and evil company’ (ἐξανθεῖ δὲ τὴν κακίαν παρὰ φύσιν, ὑπὸ τροφῆς καὶ ὁμι- 
λίας φαύλης φθειρόμενον, De sera. num. 551D). It is unclear to what extent Plutarch 
believed in inherited characteristics. But even if in some ways he thought highly of 
them, he would no doubt have considered their role less vital than that of nurture,”? 
given his greater interest in the latter as the aspect that one can affect. 

As stated in the Introduction, humans are seen by Plutarch through an op- 
timistic and compassionate prism. They are independent agents, provided with 
an opportunity for active intervention in their own formation and development, ?® 
which depends largely on the input of external influences.?” In this sense, the 
significance of heredity as an aspect that goes beyond human control is lessened 
(if not altogether nullified), whereas the determining aspects of upbringing, fam- 
ily, teachers and society are placed at the heart of Plutarch’s moral programme.”® 
Plutarch, of course, at times considered chance (tyche) to be another force that 
could affect the moral state of his subject. But aspects of casual coincidence or 
even of ‘guiding forces’ cannot possibly illuminate the ethical improvement that 
is achieved with the help of a moral agent. Tych& precludes the implementation 
of educational mechanisms, and hence the dynamic of teaching and learning 
with which Iam concerned here. Nevertheless I shall from time to time consider 
chance in the sense in which it is most relevant, that is in how people deal with, 
and can be educated to deal with, the blows that chance might bring,” or in the 
way it may function as an external determinant in the revelation of one’s nature. 


25 Gill (1983) 469 - 78 clarifies the difference between ancient philosophy on the one hand and 
ancient historiography and biography on the other concerning the way they assessed ‘character’; 
philosophical schools believed in personal development, and thus in the mutability of &thos by 
the influence of various factors, whereas historiography and biography sometimes presented 
character as more or less fixed. Plutarch, being both a moral theorist and a biographer, could 
readily veer between these two lines of thought in his own presentation of physis and character. 
26 Arist. Eth. Nic. 1113b-1115a. Gill (1983) 471 suggests that in the case of the shaping of 
character the individual is an active agent, whereas in the case of personality-traits (i.e. 
“long-term dispositions’) the individual is relatively passive. 

27 See, e.g. Pl. Prt. 323c-326e; Εἰς. Att. 10.11; Lucr. 3.288 -- 322; Sen. Ira 2.19ff., Quint. 
Inst. 1.2.6-8, esp. 1.3.12 -3. 

28 e.g. An vitiositas 499D-F, Amatorius 757F. 

29 On chance and providence in Plutarch, see Dillon (1977) 208 -- 11, Swain (1989a), (1989b), 
(1989c), (1989d), Mestre and Gömez (2005). On fate and luck in Herodotus and Thucydides, see 
now Eidinow (2010) 93-142.On tych& as a central theme in gnomic sayings of the early Roman 
Empire, Morgan (2007) 111-6. Plutarch treats chance and virtue especially in his On the fortune 
of the Romans, On the fortune and virtue of Alexander the Great, On fortune (also in De plac. 
philos. 884F-885D). 
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At any rate, the definition Plutarch himself gives to education is instructive, em- 
bracing as it does the relative standing of environment and nurture: λόγος, the in- 
ternal reason, cooperates with νόμος (law/custom) as an external force (παιδείο), 
which keeps the impulses in check (De virt. mor. 452D). Plutarch gives prominence 
to education as a socially institutionalised force aimed at the moulding of morals 
through the medium of philosophy. Adherence to the prescriptions of morality of 
which Plutarch is a mouthpiece acted as a crucial part of the public identity of 
the Graeco-Roman elite in the late first and second century AD. 


1.2 Character change (metabole) and 
character development (epanorthösis) 


Plutarch’s interest in the role of circumstantial influences on the building of ἦθος 
has attracted the attention of scholars. In addition to the studies already men- 
tioned in the Introduction that tackle the lack of Greek paideia in, above all, 
the Roman figures of the Lives,?° there has been a parallel tendency to concen- 
trate on the disclosure of character (that is the so-called ‘revelation theory’) and/ 
or the role of chance in character alteration.?' Critics contend that Plutarch is not 
wholly aware of the process involved in character change on the grounds that he 
is not particularly explicit in dealing with cases of alteration.” 

Both approaches are instrumental in comprehending education and charac- 
ter change in Plutarch, yet they seem to be underrepresenting his real interest in 
these issues by primarily looking at the moral complications that might take 
place in the educational process or at defective emotions associated with the de- 
terioration of the hero’s ethical condition during the process of character forma- 
tion. Such approaches may have been necessitated by the nature of the Plutarch- 
an texts themselves; for the passages treating ethical complexities often reflect a 
deeper point about Plutarch’s style of biography, namely that the Lives are at 
their best and most thoughtful when analysing what goes wrong rather than 
what goes right.” Exploration of Plutarch’s moralising mechanisms that could 


30 Mainly Pelling (19885), (1989); Swain (1987), (1988), (1990), (1995); Duff (1999a) 205 - 15, 
(19995), (2008a). 

31 Dihle (1956) 57-87; Russell (1966a) = (1995); Wardman (1974) 132-40; Brenk (1977) 
171-81; Swain (1989a), (19895), (1989d), (1992). 

32 Others have also compared and contrasted modern notions of psychology and modern bio- 
graphical methods with Plutarch’s, e.g. Dihle (1956); Gill (1983), (1990); Pelling (19885). 

33 Pelling (2005) 335: ‘The characterisation often seems particularly flat to modern tastes 
when a figure is a positive exemplum.’ 
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promote ethical improvement remains limited and undoubtedly less detailed. 
The main aim of the current study is to provide an overall picture of Plutarch’s 
views on the contribution of environmental factors to certain aspects of human 
life and activity, in deterioration and development alike. And it is rather hard to 
estimate the degree of misuse of paideia or to highlight the threats it faces or the 
conditions it needs, if we do not understand what makes education work well. 

In order to comprehend the conceptual framework relating to personal develop- 
ment, Inow want to investigate comparatively the notions of character change (me- 
tabole) and character correction (epanorthösis), the latter being a rather overlooked 
issue in scholarship.” I shall first attempt to define the meaning which Plutarch at- 
tributed to the two notions; and then I hope to show that, despite a difference in 
emphasis, in both character change and character correction there is common 
ground in the influence of external circumstances on the person’s moral state. 

Plutarch’s most emphatic argument regarding his view that moral improvement 
is indeed possible is developed in his essay On progress in virtue.”° Here he lists the 
signs that one should take into account when evaluating whether one has made eth- 
ical progress or not. In this context, metabol& is employed as a term with a double 
meaning, sometimes indicating a genuine change for the better, an improvement 
proper, and sometimes a spurious sort of change. The meaning that metabole& ac- 
quires depends on its accompanying characteristics: if the change takes place rap- 
idiy (ἀκαρεί, ὥρας ἐκ τῆς ὡς ἔνι, ἐξαίφνης, De prof. in virt. 75D), without demonstrat- 
ing the lessening of vice (De prof. in virt. 75B-D), and without the person’s being 
aware of the change (De prof. in virt. 76B), then it is a perfunctory metabole, nothing 
more than an alteration (διαφορά) and a rearrangement (μετακόσμησις) (De prof. in 
virt. 75E). Plutarch rejects the possibility of a radical transformation of an individual, 
presenting the rapid metabole as unlikely to happen. This contrasts with the metab- 
ol& that occurs progressively (De prof. in virt. 75D) and entails further consideration 
(ἐπιλογισμούς, De prof. in virt 76B-C) of the process involved, encouraging ration- 
ality (λόγος, 76C, 80B, 81B, 81F, 82F, 83B, 83E-F, 86A) and training (ἄσκησις, 
79E; cf. De sera num. 552B). 

In On progress in virtue therefore real metabole is the equivalent of ethical prog- 
ress. Interestingly, metabole is the same term Plutarch employs in the test cases of 
the Lives when he speaks of a deterioration in his heroes’ character. Thus one might 
reasonably suggest that, since metabole is a vox media, there is nothing odd about 


34 With the exception of Gill (1983), who speaks of character development as a general notion, 
but does not explore epanorthösis in Plutarch as a term in its own right. He does, however, treat 
the development of ethical character in Hellenistic and Roman thought in a thorough fashion, 
Gill (2006) 127-203. 

35 A brief overview in Wright (2008). 
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its having two senses, indicating both improvement and degeneration. But it is strik- 
ing that, in discussing deterioration, Plutarch does not seem to have an alternative 
term for it, only metabole in its negative sense, whilst when he speaks of the devel- 
opment of character he does not only use the positive connotation of metabole, but 
also, importantly, the term epanorthösis. 


1.3 Metabole in the Parallel Lives 


I shall start with the concept of character change in the Lives. It is almost taken 
for granted, and rightly so, that Plutarch probably did not believe that a person’s 
nature could change (mainly De sera num. 559C). On the other hand, he does 
seem more willing to speak of a change of character. In the Lives he advances 
certain cases of great figures who had been subject to a metabole of &thos, yet 
he does very little with this.’ His case studies are not the elaborate treatments 
one would expect, but unexpanded statements, restricted to the aim of articulat- 
ing the change and sometimes providing a brief comment on it. That may suggest 
the difficulties Plutarch faced in explaining the change, which is also reflected in 
the way he veers between alternative explanations. 

Before embarking on an analysis of cases of character change, a brief com- 
ment seems in order. There is a consensus that ancient ethical theory, and espe- 
cially any example of it that underlies the historiography and biography of the 
early Roman Empire, envisaged the human character as fairly balanced:” it 
would be odd if the character of a person exhibited divergent traits, hence con- 
stituting a non-homogeneous moral mixture.® In ancient ethics, the öthos of a 


36 Wardman (1974) 139 -- 40; Gill (1983) 476, 478; Pelling (19885) 261. 

37 The literature uses the term ‘static’ instead; but static is not a particularly appropriate word 
to indicate a harmonious character, because its meaning is clouded by the implication of lack of 
change or development. I have chosen ‘balanced’ for the stable character. ‘Static’ in the present 
discussion denotes the given, fixed character, even if that entails the possibility of improvement; 
Trapp (2007) 119-20, Morgan (2007) 204-6. 

38 Swain (1992b) 105 aptly notes that ‘since we are all formed of the same basic building 
blocks of aretai and pathe and aim for a harmonious balance of these within us, there is a dan- 
ger of homogeneity’. Pitcher (2011) at 117 speaks of ‘monolithic fixity’. Cf. the impetuous and 
unstable characters as opposed to the steadfast ones in Resp. 503c -d. Plato suggests that the 
guardians should be a mixture of both. Compare also Aristotle’s view on the consistency of the 
character of a tragic hero (önaAöv/ävwuaAov ἦθος, Poet. 1454a). 
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person should be a harmonisation of their constituent elements,’ something 
which has led Pelling, in the case of Plutarch, to make his interesting proposition 
about ‘integrated’ characters: ‘a man’s qualities are brought into some sort of re- 
lation with one another, and every trait goes closely with the next’ so that Ἵ...] 
the different qualities cluster very naturally’.“° This is important in helping us 
to understand why Plutarch faces difficulties every time he is confronted with 
a change in a hero, and why he is not willing to accept a radical alteration of 
ethos (other than for the philosophical reasons mentioned above). To his 
mind, physis is mainly unchangeable, and on the other hand character is a 
self-contained mixture of harmonised elements. Had Plutarch accepted that 
from one moment to the next his heroes could shift to a behavioural trait that 
was incongruous with their coherent disposition, this would have meant a distor- 
tion in the chain of harmonised elements, and thus the dissipation of his ethical 
construction of ‘integrated’ characters.”! One notices, for instance, that in the 
case of Alcibiades, Plutarch recognises the sheer abnormality of his hero’s char- 
acter and brings out his chameleon-like ability to conceal his physis by alternat- 
ing behavioural traits that were often contradictory (Alc. 16.6, 23.5-6). Thus ap- 
parent disharmony remains a feature of an underlying consistent trait.”? 
Plutarch’s reluctance to accept a genuine radical change in an ‘integrated’ char- 
acter may make us suspect beforehand that the alternative explanations he is 
likely to give for the change, of whatever sort this may be, will be closely linked 
to aspects that can determine this ‘integrated’ character, that is to aspects of ei- 
ther physis or of chance/circumstance. I shall say more on this below.“? 


39 Contrast this with the fact that Polybius and Suetonius have a common view of shifting 
moral categories and inconsistent elements of personality. Pelling (19885) 264-7 speaks of 
‘protean complexities’ in the personalities of the heroes in these two authors. 

40 Pelling (1988b) 262 associates ‘static’ characters with “their curiously straightforward devel- 
opment’; also Pelling (1990) 224-44, esp. 235 -40. 

41 It might be possible to posit an ‘integrated character’ where the possibility of a definitive 
change was part of the integration - a particularly vulnerable type; Alcibiades may come closest 
to being such an example, with Socrates saving him from falling into that category. But generally 
speaking, it is hard to show that Plutarch has such types. 

42 The “nconsistency of his [Alcibiades’] behaviour becomes part of a consistent picture’ in Ver- 
degem’s words, Verdegem (2010) 163 -- 4. On Alcibiades as an ‘integrated’ character, notably Pel- 
ling (1996) XLIV-XLIX. 

43 There is another reason why Plutarch, though hesitant to accept character change, does 
eventually mention it. This is not included in the main text, for it is not directly related to the 
argument above. Plutarch believed that pure virtue was by nature unshakeable. This means 
that a perfectly virtuous person could not possibly experience any kind of metabole 
(Sert. 10.5 -- 6). Plutarch, however, rejects the idea of the perfectibility of humans: ‘human na- 
ture [...] produces no character which is absolutely good and indisputably set towards virtue’, 
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As already mentioned, in the Lives Plutarch uses the term metabol& mainly to 
denote degeneration of character. One such example is the case of Philip in Aratus: 


For Philip would seem to have undergone a very great (μεγίστην) and inexplicable change 
(napoAoywrarnv μεταβαλέσθαι μεταβολήν), in that from a gentle prince and chaste youth 
(ἐξ ἡμέρου βασιλέως Kal μειρακίου σώφρονος) he became a lascivious man and a perni- 
cious tyrant (ἀνὴρ ἀσελγὴς καὶ τύραννος ἐξώλης γενόμενος). In fact, however, this was 
not a change of nature (τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἦν ἄρα μεταβολὴ φύσεως), but a display, in time of se- 
curity, of a baseness (ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίδειξις ἐν ἀδείᾳ κακίας), which due to his fears people had long 
failed to recognise (πολὺν χρόνον διὰ φόβον ἀγνοηθείσης). (Arat. 51.4) 


Plutarch is here explaining the aversion that Aratus felt for Philip owing to the 
latter’s unjust actions against the Messenians (Arat. 51.2-3). He considers Phi- 
lip’s change to be unreasonable and spells out the new traits compared to the 
ones he had previously (and originally) possessed. He discards the possibility 
that this is an actual change and defines it as a disclosure of true nature,‘* 
which the king reveals once he has secured supreme power.” The precise func- 
tion of this disclosure is voiced by Plutarch elsewhere: ‘man has a nature (ἡ δ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπου φύσις) that can enter into customs and doctrines and codes of con- 
duct and thereby often conceal its failings and imitate a virtuous course (κρύπτει 
τὰ φαῦλα καὶ τὰ καλὰ μιμεῖται πολλάκις), with the result that it either wipes out 
and escapes altogether an inherited stain of vice, or else eludes detection for a 
long time by enveloping itself in duplicity as in a cover [...].. (De sera 
num. 562B-D). A basic qualification of human nature therefore is that it alter- 
nately conceals and reveals itself depending on context and external situations; 
nature dresses up and then unmasks, but it does not change. 

This also supports Plutarch’s notion of the innate natural background that is 
more or less immutable (I call this physis A), although physis for him could at 
times refer to the established adult character traits that might or might not change 


Cim. 2.5; also Cleom. 16.8; cf. De prof. in virt. 84D; in the best possible case his heroes are noble 
but not perfect. So, Plutarch does speak of a change but only when treating the person as a pos- 
sessor of contaminated virtue. Brenk (1977) 179 is right to claim that ‘Between crass vice and 
pure philosophical virtue there exists a middle ground of noble but not pure virtue, and to pros- 
perity and adversity one can add great unexpected blows of tyche’; ‘[...] one who is not pos- 
sessed of philosophical virtue, yield[s] to the enormous injustice arrayed against him and 
turnls] for the worse...”. 

44 On self-reform, see Trapp (2007) 117-9. 

45 Metabol£ in rulers is a dominant theme in Polybius too, e.g. 9.22.7 -26.11. 

46 E.g. Hamilton (1969) xxxviii- xxxix. 
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(physis B).” Again, this distinction is revealing of the way in which the second type 
of physis intersects directly with the notion of &thos (De sera num. 551E-F), in that 
this too (although to a different extent) could be affected by nurture and habitua- 
tion. According to his definition and usage of physis B, Plutarch seems to be taking 
sides with Aristotle, who explicitly considered habituation to be second nature to 
the learner (Eth. Nic. 1147a),* a formulation which might have influenced Plutarch 
in correlating his concepts of öthos and physis B.”? 

Plutarch is not always consistent or lucid in the way he employs the terms 
physis and &thos.°° Even if he says outright that Philip’s change was not in 
that instance a metabole of physis (of either of the two kinds), he nevertheless 
seems to imply that in principle such a metabole might, for him, be possible. 
But need this follow? If Plutarch had believed in a change of physis, which is 
rather difficult to postulate,°' such a pronouncement would not have been useful 
for his ethical indoctrination. For Plutarch, physis is a constant in the character- 
isation of a person, in that it determines the individual’s moral makeup after the 
process of character shaping is complete; it is something like a genetic identity, 
to use modern terminology, which individuates each person in their own right. 
By contrast, &thos is not internally motivated, but continuously affected by exter- 
nal powers (e.g. paideia). In principle, a large number of people might be subject 
to the same influences, and yet it is clear that not everyone reacts in the same 
way: the individuality that remains is presumably to be explained by their dif- 
fering physis, so it is instrumental for Plutarch to be able to keep as firm a dis- 


47 Gill (1983) 479 and Swain (1989a) 63 both draw such a distinction. In the pre-Socratics, for 
instance, physis ‘is never employed in the sense of something static’ with the stress being on 
‘either the physis as origin, the physis as process, or the psysis as result’, Naddaf (2005) at 3. 
I cannot agree with Verdegem (2010) 120, n. 11, who does not accept that the metabole of physis 
in the cases of Philip in Aratus 51.4 and Sulla in Sulla 30.6 is a change of ‘one’s qualities ac- 
quired through habituation’, that is of physis B. 

48 For habituation in Aristotle, Burnyeat (1980), Lawrence (2011) 244-58. 

49 For Aristotle too character change and moral reform are possible (Eth. Nic. 1103a; Cat. 13a), 
Bondeson (1974). 

50 See Gill (1983) 478-9, and esp. n. 61, with further bibliography and textual references. 
51 Notice, for instance, how Plutarch, contrary to the change of physis, explicitly explains the 
alteration of character and interprets it as a common phenomenon: ‘Consider how many 
changes have occurred in the characters and lives of men; this explains why the changeable 
part of a man’s life was termed his “bent’ (tropos) and again his öthos (character), since habit 
(ethos) sinks very deep, and taking firm hold, wields power that is very great’, in De sera 
num. 551E-F, extended with examples up to 552D. 

52 This recalls Morgan’s categories (2007) 180-2 of ‘situational ethics’ and ‘executive virtues’ 
as traits of Graeco-Roman popular wisdom: ‘who you are or the position you hold strongly af- 
fects what it is good or bad for you to do’ (181); also 188-90. 
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tinction as possible between &thos (that can be influenced) and physis (that is 
residual and remains the same). The distinction is therefore in accord with Plu- 
tarch’s wide range of individual characters, with physis entrusted with the task of 
safeguarding a person’s uniqueness. 

A parallel case of alteration is that of Sulla in Sulla 30.4-6. Plutarch men- 
tions that power did not change Marius’ tendency towards harshness, but it 
did alter Sulla’s behaviour. The circumstantial influences are what seem to 
cause the metabole, which is again called a metabole of physis. Sulla was mod- 
erate and would behave politically (πολιτικῶς) only as long as he was successful 
and favoured by tych&; but later he changed for the worse and started proscrib- 
ing citizens. Plutarch reflects on the change as follows: “Whether this is a motion 
or change of nature caused by fortune, or whether it is a disclosure, at a time of 
great power, of a badness that was already there, can be decided by another en- 
quiry’ (Sulla, 30.6), which never materialises, perhaps reflecting Plutarch’s dis- 
comfiture at his hero’s alteration. 

The implications in the case of Sulla are more serious: alongside the idea of 
someone’s nature being revealed when they have secured power, we also get an 
alternative interpretation, i.e. that Sulla’s change was due to tyche. It is interest- 
ing that a few lines above in the same context Plutarch has also defined tych& as 
the reason why Sulla was mild and popular at first. This is most probably to be 
justified in terms of tyche’s mutability (a common theme in the philosophical lit- 
erature of the Imperial period), but what remains important is that, whether in 
its good or bad manifestation, chance becomes for Plutarch a factor which deter- 
mines whether the hero will conceal or reveal his inherent traits. It thus func- 
tions in the same manner as power. 

In similar vein, the example of Sertorius offers insights into how someone’s 
true nature can be revealed thanks to tych£ (Sert. 10.5 -- 6): atthe end of his career 
he abandoned his previous clementia and exhibited cruelty to the hostages. This 
showed that his nature was veiled while fortune was favouring him, but revealed 
its genuine dimensions when good fortune had left him.” Again this formulation 
excludes a change in nature, but, as the text goes on to make clear, it does not 
exclude a change of character. Plutarch is forthright on the matter: 


53 Another case of a similar metabole/disclosure is that in Lys. 19.1-6. Although metabole is not 
explicitliy mentioned in this context, it is a notion that can be easily understood as being implicit. 
Lysander’s cruelty was exacerbated by his innate ambition and arrogance. He was ruthless and did 
not hesitate to destroy anyone he hated. At a certain point in his career, driven by anxiety and not 
wishing to allow to his enemies to escape, he transformed himself and pretended to be mild. He 
gave false promises that he would not hurt anyone; yet, once he felt secure enough he proceeded 
to dreadful assassinations giving rise to many enmities among his political friends. 
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I cannot think that any external accident could ever make virtue, when it is pure and in 
accordance with reason, move to its opposite. But it is not impossible that when good 
choices and natures have suffered contrary to their deserts, the character should change 
along with the man’s fortune. (Sert. 10.5- 6) 


Environment and fortune matter a great deal.” In Pericles 9.1, Plutarch justifies 
the hero’s metabol& once again in terms of disclosure: the Athenian statesman 
acted ‘against his nature’ (Per. 7.3) which was fundamentally noble,” veiling 
his political line under the mask of democracy to gain public support, and 
only when he felt strong enough to prevail over Cimon, did he return to his ar- 
istocratic inclinations.?‘ 

Metabol& can also happen in the last years of a hero’s life, and particularly in 
old age. After a minute description of the vicissitudes that beset Marius, his terrible 
dreams and fear of being hunted by the enemy, the hero resorted to excessive drink- 
ing (Mar. 45.5-12). This recalls the case of Lucullus who, having attained great 
power and fame, in old age abandoned his political career and sought refuge in 
a life of luxury and recreation (Luc. 38). In both instances the metabole comes 
from the circumstances that had affected the hero’s moral condition in each in- 
stance. On the other hand, in these cases one cannot exclude the importance of 
an underlying physis, which may define how the agent responds to these circum- 
stances, whether that physis is constant or changeable. One can usually find ele- 
ments earlier in the Life that help us to understand these later responses. 

In all instances we have encountered of a metabol£ in the Lives the change is for 
the worse, and it is explained as either a disclosure of already existing traits or an 
alteration. In both cases the change is the result of circumstantial influences, such 
as chance/fortune, political power, political necessity and so on. But in no case do 
we get sufficient evidence to speak of a conversion.? On all occasions it is asudden 
change, not expanded upon in the Plutarchan context. Even briefly exposing read- 
ers to test cases of bad metabolai may be good for their moral development. Seeing 
how Marius turned bad so swiftly may lead us to ask why; and part of the explan- 
ation will lie in his defective paideia, that is in the contribution made by an earlier 
external stimulus to his character formation. And that may inspire us to search out 
the correct stimuli at that earlier stage. A similar argument might hold with Lucul- 


54 A good example of tych& producing various metabolai, and thus being something unworthy 
of trust is seen in Marius 45.9. 

55 Aem. 30.1; GG 5.5. 

56 Stadter (1987) 259 -- 60 discusses how Plutarch justifies the way Pericles’ acts ‘out of character’ 
in his struggle to gain power, and what this implies for Plutarch’s narrative strategy, 251-69. 

57 The Nicomachean Ethics (1114a11- 21) too rule out the possibility of such a conversion. See 
Joachim (1955) 106. 
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lus: his taste for the good life started early and prepared the character who would 
lapse so regrettably into a decadent old age. 

As well as extrapolating the most direct moral, however, the revelation theo- 
ry in Plutarch might stimulate readers to a more thoughtful level of contempla- 
tion. Concealment of character, regardless of the base motivation that might have 
caused it (pretentiousness, political designs, etc.), paradoxically has something 
in common with the rectification of a character due to favourable circumstances. 
In both instances ethical conduct is conditioned by the prevalence of reason over 
passion, and environment trumps nature in driving the agent’s behaviour. Thus 
disguising bad nature acts in a similar manner to education,°® although admit- 
tedly in less admirable ways. 

Going back to the treatment of metabole in On progress in virtue, one would 
at first glance be inclined for the most part to consider the cases of revelation in 
the heroes of the Lives as coinciding with the perfunctory kind of metabole: they 
happen quickly,?” they are not accompanied by a reduction of vice, they count as 
transformation generated by pressure (καταβιαζόμενοι, De prof. in virt. 75F), and 
do not entail training. On the other hand, it is a further requirement that false 
metabol& should also be a process guided by the irrational faculty of the soul, 
whereas in the case studies of the Lives the deliberate alteration of character 
is associated with self-aggrandising calculations and political machinations, 
as we have seen. Despite the apparent overlap with ‘fake’ metabole, the test 
cases in the Lives seem rather different and provide a correspondingly different 
sort of flawed example. This also reflects Plutarch’s predilection for not empha- 
sising the role of physis in the Moralia as much as he does in the Lives. In the 
Moralia Plutarch is mostly concerned with education, so as to show how environ- 
mental aspects can mould one’s physis through habitual formation (and partic- 
ularly so in the educational tracts, as we shall see); in the Lives the stress in- 
volves both physis and nurture in an attempt to explain why a particular 
person ended up the way he did.‘ In the Moralia Plutarch advises us what we 
can do with and about our physis, whereas in the Lives he explains how our 
physis contributes to our final makeup. 


58 Although Plutarch himself would presumably have thought that there was a very big differ- 
ence between the two cases. 

59 Despite the fact that the fake metabol& can be so quick because there is pretence in the here 
and now, while in the metabolai of the Lives it is quick because this is the true nature, with all the 
pretending having gone earlier. 

60 Cf. Teodorsson (2008) 347. 
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1.4 Epanorthösis and its dual dimension 


Plutarch’s categories of intellectual (θεωρητική) and moral virtue (ἠθική ἀρετή, 
De virt. mor. 440D) come from Aristotle, who similarly separated the virtue linked 
to the mind from that linked to the will (Eth. Nic. 1103a ff.). The above distinction 
prompted Plutarch to detach intellectual and mental development as well. In 
each case his emphasis is on different aspects, but the stress is maintained on 
the contribution of surroundings to determining the course - in these cases 
an extremely desirable course -- of one’s natural inclinations. As I shall argue 
below, compared to his philosophical forerunners, Plutarch seems to be the 
first to have drawn such a clear-cut distinction between intellectual and ethical 
correction/development.°! 

Plato does not use the term ἐπανόρθωσις at all, but he does employ the 
equivalent term ἐπανόρθωμα. 2 LSJ gives us the meaning of ‘correction’, which 
is precisely the sense Plato gave the word, stressing its intellectual overtone. 
This special perspective is owed to the dialectical presentation itself: in dialogue 
interlocutor A can ‘correct’ interlocutor B’s misconceptions in an attempt to ad- 
vance the understanding of both. So, Socrates urges Prodicus not to allow Pro- 
tagoras to disparage Simonides’ poetry, and hence he speaks of a correction of 
the interpretation, a restoration of the true poetical significance of the Simoni- 
dean poem (Prt. 340a). Protagoras’ response to Socrates is articulated with 
even more explicit perceptual connotations: ‘Your correction (ἐπανόρθωμα), Soc- 
rates, contains a mistake greater than that which you are correcting’ (μεῖζον 
ἁμάρτημα ἔχει ἢ ὃ ἐπανορθοῖς, Prt. 3404). Similarly, Theaetetus asks Socrates 
to correct him should he make any mistakes (πάντως γάρ, ἄν τι καὶ ἁμάρτω, 
ἐπανορθώσετε, Tht. 146c), and elsewhere Socrates holds that young people 
should correct the mistakes of the elderly (Grg. 461c). For Plato ἐπανόρθωμα is 
an intellectual procedure designed to rectify conceptual errors. 

It is worth considering whether this particular dialectical angle that we find in 
Plato becomes significant for Plutarch too. I shall discuss this matter mainly in my 
last Chapter, where I shall be discussing the exchanges between interlocutors in Plu- 
tarch’s sympotic work and the application of Plutarchan moralism in that context. 
For now, it suffices to notice how some of the cases of intellectual correction in Plu- 


61 This is especially true, if we consider that Aristotle’s definition of moral virtue is of an am- 
bivalent nature; in Eth. Nic. 1144b ff. there is an interrelatedness between nous and moral for- 
mation, so that virtues do not exist without phroneösis, the role of which is not only to perceive a 
certain course of action but to recognise its ethical evaluation too. 

62 See Plutarch’s fr. 198 for the endings -ma and -sis (the former indicating quasi-substance, 
the latter activity). 
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tarch are cases where A is correcting B in ways which are not too dissimilar to Pla- 
tonic dialectic. At the same time, however, other cases are more ‘internal’ matters of 
self-correction. It is important for Plutarch to allow both such possibilities when 
dealing with such intellectual ‘correction’. This should prepare us to welcome the 
same possibilities as we turn to instances of moral development. 

Aristotle employs the term ἐπανόρθωσις with its moral dimension indicating 
the improvement of &thos, but this only happens once in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(1165b). The rest of the instances are mainly concerned with ἐπανόρθωμα in the 
sense of a) correction of a mental error (Eth. Nic. 1135a, 1137b) relating to the reg- 
ulation of the calculation of profit and loss or Ὁ) the so-called ἐπανορθωτικόν 
((132ε))διορθωτικόν (1131b) δίκαιον, which refers to equality (ἰσότης) through nu- 
merical analogy, again both meanings entailing rational processes.°? 

We shall see that Plutarch speaks of intellectual ἐπανόρθωσις to refer to the cor- 
rection of a mental error, but also of ethical ἐπανόρθωσις to denote the specialised 
nuance of improvement of mores, which is an advanced sort of correction,** a proc- 
ess of moral reform. When he provides his examples of intellectual ἐπανόρθωσις an 
erroneous basis is communicated by such terms as failure (ἁμαρτία) or irregularity 
(“vwnoAio).“ The agent is presented as sufficiently active and capable of correcting 
the error once s/he has realised that a mistake has been made. In this respect, in- 
tellectual ‘correction’ can be affected more easily than the corresponding ethical va- 
riety. All that is needed is the application of rational contemplation and clear knowl- 
edge. That is why no methods of correction are mentioned, nor is there any reference 
to intellectual development as a concept or process. This corresponds to the Aristo- 


63 On Aristotle’s view of alteration/change, Heinaman (1998); on the possibility of character change 
and a person’s responsibility for this in Aristotle, Bondeson (1974); on Aristotle and moral reform, 
Arist. Cat. 13a23-31, on which see Di Muzio (2000) with regard to voluntariness of character. 
64 Cf. LS] s.v. ἐπανόρθωσις, where the term can have both meanings. 

65 Dem. 6.2: he acquires power by correcting his personal affairs through rhetorical practice. 
Dem. 8.2: textual emendations (ἐπανορθώσεις) in the form of critical approaches to the oration 
of speeches. Dec. or. vit. 844E: Demosthenes corrects what was amiss (τὰ ἐλλείποντα). He rec- 
tifies his mental condition by correcting the things he did not know well. Them. 16.3: Xerxes 
will take charge of Greece and correct his mistakes by considering matters in a better way; 
also De aud. poet. 22B. De aud. poet. 34B: interpretative corrections of the meanings of 
poems. Reg. et imp. apophth. 183C: correction of Demetrius’ barbarism. Cic. 4.7: Cicero will cor- 
rect others in their use of Greek. Tim. 4.5: Timoleon tries to persuade Timophanes through dis- 
cussion to rectify his transgressions (ἁμαρτήματα) against the people. Comp. Dion et Brut. 3.2: 
Brutus could not correct his mistake (σφάλμο). Ages. 8.4: Agesilaus knows that there is another 
way one can correct the mistakes of an ambitious man. Caes. 59.5: Caesar corrected the irreg- 
ularity (ἀνωμαλίαν) in the computation of calendar time. Eum. 13.2: Eumenes corrects his finan- 
cial condition with money. A parallel here is Cleom. 16.7: recovery from poverty (πενίας 
ἐπανόρθωσιν). 
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telian view that intellectual virtue is attained through acquisition of knowledge on a 
mainly theoretical, though admittediy on a practical level too, however laborious 
that may be, whereas moral virtue is achieved mainly through constant and time- 
consuming habituation, as has been seen above. 

When it comes to ethical ἐπανόρθωσις things get more complex. Here Plutarch 
always accompanies his notion of improvement with a multitude of suggested 
methods for achieving the improvement.‘ One such important method is the ap- 
plication of praise and blame, which is compelling due to the Aristotelian echo it 
evokes: as previously indicated, in the Nicomachean Ethics ethical virtue is con- 
nected to the will, while at the same time Aristotle links praise and blame with 
the willing choice in particular (Eth. Nic. 1109b). That might explain why Plutarch 
associates praise and blame with a method applied in the course of moral and not 
of intellectual ἐπανόρθωσις. Now the stress mainly falls on the means of ἐπανόρ- 
θωσις, because Plutarch’s outlook is related to the possibility of improvement and 
to how this can be achieved. The mistake or abnormality here is not always obvi- 
ous. Sometimes it is not even expressly stated. Finally, one can discern a prefigur- 
ing of a sort of protreptic moralism, since the methods suggested offer an indirect 
encouragement of imitation or rejection as it were. Related to this is also the dual 
nature of the modes of correction, as has been noted above: both correction of oth- 
ers and self-correction are central to Plutarchan ethics. Praise and blame can be 
seen to work especially clearly in the former, but perhaps also by implication 
and by a more elaborate process in the latter too. Such instances will be discussed 
in several places throughout this book. 


1.5 Conclusion 


[...] εὐγένεια, as is apparent, is not a static possession, and certainly not enough to shape 
all the qualities of a person’s active life. It is a component of identity which needs to be 
recreated, realized, and fulfilled in the positive development of the individual’s own “na- 


66 Devirt. mor. 452C: improvement of young men through counselling; De aud. 46D; cf. De sera 
num. 560A. De aud. 46E: the young do not accept attempts at improving them through reproach 
(ἔλεγχος); also De coh. ira 459E. De coh. ira 453A: improvement through praise (ἔπαινος); also 
De ad. et am. 73E. Fab. 20.4: improvement by means of mildness. TG 9.3: mild punishment as a 
means of improvement of citizens. De aud. poet. 35E: substantial improvement through disap- 
proval (δήξις). Aem. 1.4: writing of Lives to improve the morals of the audience and author alike. 
Dem.1.5: moral improvement not by distorting other characters; cf. De coh. ira 459C. De prof. in 
virt. 79C: let things that are said for the improvement of &thos not escape you. 

67 Pelling (2002) 239, 248-9 for protreptic and descriptive moralism in Plutarch; Duff (1999a) 
68-9. 
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ture”. This “nature” is itself a dynamic potential, requiring to be tended and brought to fru- 
ition [...] through careful processes of nurture and education.’°® 


This is a traditional proposition in Greek conceptualisation of character, which Plu- 
tarch appears to share. For him nurture is clearly an aspect that redefines the role of 
nature, because it validates its aptitude to be reformed through external influences. 
In other words, nurture enables nature to be socially embedded. That is why Plu- 
tarchan teleology encourages the interaction of the individual with certain morally 
moulding forces. Literature has chosen, for various reasons, to examine this inter- 
action from its shadowy side: bad education and tych6, unfavourable social and po- 
litical surroundings could corrupt the hero, and these are the themes that often sur- 
face in the Lives. The theoretical groundwork that we see in the Moralia encourages 
us to place more emphasis on the effective side of nurture. The notions of metabole 
and epanorthösis pervade Plutarch’s work and foreground the transformational 
power of someone’s surroundings. In the case of metabole, the dilemma (both Plu- 
tarch’s and our own) is evident at first glance; is it physis that changes or &thos? And 
if there is a change, is it a real one? What exactly generates it? Why does Plutarch 
give it such brief treatments? What about the confusion in the use of terminology 
(physis as &thos)? I have attempted above to give some answers to these issues, an- 
swers that I hope have illuminated Plutarch’s concerns about constant moral protec- 
tion and practice. In epanorthösis, Plutarch provides the culmination of his moral 
theory; he constructs his doctrine of moral development conscious that this 
ought to be distinguished from mere intellectual correction, where afflictions 
could be more straightforwardly disentangled and self-reform more effortlessiy pur- 
sued (e.g. Dem. 8.4, 11.1). 

With the concept of moral development at the heart of Plutarch’s ethical agen- 
da, we must turn to the short essay Whether virtue can be taught. Here Plutarch 
stresses that moral guidance always takes precedence over mere chance (An virt. 
doc. 439C; 440A), and that the proper way of living (εὖ βιοῦν, An virt. doc. 4390) 
is clearly a matter of appropriate teaching. Moral training ought to regulate interper- 
sonal relationships in all spheres of life, whether household, marriage, public life, 
statesmanship (An virt. doc. 439D), generalship (An virt. doc. 440C), or banqueting 
(An virt. doc. 440C). Given that Plutarch himself considered these domains fertile 
ground in which virtue could be cultivated, it is time we investigated these environ- 
ments in their capacity as moralising spaces. 


68 Halliwell (1990) 32. 


Chapter 2 Moral education between parents and 
children 


The partnership therefore 

that comes about in the course of nature 
for everyday purposes is the ‘house’ 
(Arist. Pol. 1252b) 


2.1 Introduction 


In Plutarch’s day, prior to embarking officially upon their education at the age of 
seven,! upper-class children were trained at home with the help of the nurse,? 
the pedagogue,? and their parents, who were assigned the task of imparting a fun- 
damental sort of moral education.“ Such notions are widespread, for instance, in the 
spurious essay On the education of children, but Plutarch does not really seem to 
elaborate on this in his own writings. He is mostly concerned with elucidating 
the contribution of the parents to a child’s adult life, dwelling on their influences 
on offspring who are now independent figures in the socio-political and cultural mi- 
lieu. At first glance it is easy to account for Plutarch’s somewhat limited interest in 


1 On the different definitions of childhood and youth in Plutarch and the qualities of children 
and young men, see Soares (2014). 

2 Bradley (1986) on wet-nursing in the Roman upper and lower classes; Laes (2011) 69-77; 
Bradley (1994) with special emphasis on wet-nursing and the Greek doctor of 100 AD, Soranus; 
also French (1987). The philosopher Favorinus was set against wet-nursing on the grounds that 
it diverted the emotional links between parent and child, Aul. Gell. NA 12.1.22 -- 23. On nurses 
and mothers in Rome, Dixon (1988) 120-9; on nurses in Sparta, Pomeroy (2002) 98-9; on the 
various types of mother substitutes, esp. 141-67. On how the Hippocratic texts define the role 
of nurse and midwife as by nature “feminine’, see King (1998) 157 -71. 

3 Paidagogus in antiquity meant mostly an “attendant’ and not the proper school teacher with 
whom he was usually juxtaposed, e.g. Pl. Prt. 325c ff., Xen. Lac. 1.10. However, pedagogues 
were expected to make an educational contribution. Plato stresses the role of the pedagogue 
and of the nurse alike and together with the parents regards them as responsible for the raising 
of children, Prt. 325c-d; also Marrou (1956) 222. Quintilian (1.1.5, 1.8.11) urged that pedago- 
gues should be of the best quality possible; also Cic. Brutus 210. Clement of Alexandria dedi- 
cated a whole work (Paedagogus) to the tasks of the pedagogue. For pedagogues and teachers 
in On the education of children, see Abbot (1980) 76-107. Plutarch often refers to pedagogues 
in the opening chapters of his Lives; see Ch. 3. 

4 On early education in Plato, see Brickhouse and Smith (2010) 142-51. That the parental 
model counted as vital to the development of a child’s character is ἃ commonplace in Latin lit- 
erature too: Plaut. Mostell. 118-121; Juv. 14; Tac. Dial. 28; Hor. Serm. 1.6.71-92. 
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childhood in the Parallel Lives, as he is mainly writing about adult activities. Even 
the fleeting glimpses of the heroes’ childhoods that traditionally introduce the 
paired Lives aim at foreshadowing adult behaviour seen as the Life progresses rather 
than seeking to provide self-contained treatments of childhood for its own sake; to 
this I shall return. What is truly striking is that there is little on the early years in the 
Moralia and we must wonder why. 

One possible explanation is that Plutarch might be consciously aligning 
himself with the social reality of his age, which held that the relationship be- 
tween parents and children in Graeco-Roman society should be seen in its 
totality,° but with the emphasis being on the child as adult and on the impact 
that its parents had on it even well into maturity. Plutarch is therefore developing 
precisely those themes that would give his work greater appeal to contemporary 
readers, reflecting normative customs with which they were well familiar. On an- 
other level, discussions of moral guidance in the child’s earlier years might have 
become mainstream issues before Plutarch’s time, so that it would have been 
perhaps outside his self-defined remit to explore what we would call ‘pedagog- 
ical cliches’. In the light of the above, when 1 refer to the household as an educa- 
tional context, I ascribe a flexible semantic field to the term to include the edu- 
cational rapport that might originate in that environment, but which may later 
on be extended to other surroundings, in order to correspond to the particular 
set of circumstances dictated by the age of the receiver. 

Plutarch may not give lengthy discussions of the exact manner in which chil- 
dren can be morally improved in the household, but nonetheless in the Moralia 
he chooses to insert a number of representations of early childhood, which, as 
has been shown, most probably derive from the author’s own experience rather 
than reproducing literary stereotypes,° and which are targeted, as I will argue, at 
the ethical guidance of his adult audience.’ 


5 This is argued extensively in Dixon (1988); also Dixon (1992) 133 - 59; Hallett (1984) 243 - 
63, esp. 53-4. Cokayne (2003) 153-64 suggests that the relationship between aged parents 
and adult children results from the legal constructions of patria potestas and the virtue of pietas 
towards the mother. 

6 Bradley (1999) 186. 

7 Both kinds of development concern Plutarch, Gill (1983) 478. Pelling (1988b) 261 considers 
Plutarch’s emphasis on education and at the same time his limited exposition of character de- 
velopment a ‘paradox’. The same goes for Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
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2.2 Plutarch and childhood: 
trivial comparisons or opportunities for adult moralism? 


“And is it not a delight to rear a child who shows the endowments of both parents, to nur- 
ture and educate it, at once a reflection of your own physical and mental character, so that 
in its growth another self lives again?’ (Dio Cassius, 56.3) 


There has been much scholarly discussion of child psychology in Hellenistic and 
Imperial times. Two seminal books on educational theory point out the limited 
interest in the psychology of the child, and argue that Plutarch tended to fit 
this general picture by ignoring childhood as a separate stage of human life. 
Westaway (1922, 40) says: “Until quite modern times this subject has been 
strangely indifferent to considerations of age. Ancient psychologists confined 
their interest to the adult, with an occasional diversion into the experiences of 
the new-born infant. Child-study is a modern investigation. [...] But neither 
Plato nor Plutarch adjusted his generalizations scientifically to the peculiarities 
of different ages’. Westaway’s main point is that Plutarch referred to childhood 
only in passing to facilitate the transition to adulthood. Similarly, Marrou 
(1956, 218-9) notes that the aim of a Hellenistic education was ‘the formation 
of adults, not the development of the child’; “the only point of childhood is 
that it leads to manhood’, ‘the only point of education is to teach the child to 
transcend himself and become a man.” The same standpoint is adopted by 
Aries (1962), who argues that the concept of childhood as a separate age-stage 
is a modern development,? and that therefore children in antiquity should be 
viewed as merely miniature adults,!° a contention that is pertinent to the passage 
from Dio with which I opened this section. 

Such scholarly views have recently been challenged. Dixon (1988) has dem- 
onstrated the appreciation of children after the first century BC in (mainly) the 
Latin literature of the time,'! whereas Eyben (1996) and Bradley (1999) have 


8 Along similar lines, Finley (1989) 5: ‘Childhood in antiquity was a preparatory stage for adult- 
hood, to be traversed as rapidly as was biologically reasonable, and nothing more. There was no 
glorification of childhood, a product of modern romanticism [...]. 

9 Contra Dixon (1992) 101-8, 129-32. 

10 Aries (1962) 33-4; 128-32. On children as incomplete adults in ancient thought, Pl. 
Resp. 441a-b, Ti. 44a-c; Arist. Hist. An. 588a, Pol. 1260a. 

11 Dixon (1988) 110ff. Cf. Rawson (1997), who claims that contrary to some literary sources, 
the representations of children in iconography, epigraphy, and Roman law show the importance 
of children as individuals. Golden (1997) discusses the issue of continuity and change in paren- 
tal attitudes in the history of ancient childhood. An impressive volume, which contributes to the 
multifaceted study of the history of childhood of ancient Greece and Italy over two millennia, is 
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dedicated two separate papers to exploring this matter in Plutarch’s own work. 
Eyben only gives a descriptive account of images of children, in order to ‘probe 
for the child’s physiological, psychological, and mental development as it ap- 
pears in this author’.'” He addresses images of children in isolation, but does 
not analyse them in context. Bradley, on the other hand, lists depictions of chil- 
dren in Plutarch to demonstrate to what extent and how exactly they fit the cul- 
tural practices of his day, especially as regards the use of amulets (bullae) and 
child-mourning.” 

Throughout the Moralia Plutarch employs a number of comparisons deriving 
from the world of children, so as to explicate points that he makes in his argu- 
mentation. Before turning to an analysis of that, we must first have a clearer view 
of how Plutarch handles childhood in his Lives.'* It is a prerequisite of the stan- 
dard structure of any Life that the introductory chapters should normally explore 
the early years and education of the biographical subject.” However, early years 
are scarcely ever treated in detail, with childhood anecdotes offering a superfi- 
cial foreword to the chapters expounding adult life. It has been aptly argued 
that the limited treatment of childhood in the Lives is due to the restricted 
amount of childhood anecdotes that political biography had at its disposal,'® 
which was in turn a result of the fact that ancient political audiences were not 
concerned with this kind of information.’” And it was not a traditional feature 
of political biography to resort to extensive fabrication of such material in 
order to fill any gaps. But when Plutarch did possess even the slightest detail re- 


that one by Cohen and Rutter (2007); this investigates a wide range of data, from literary and art 
historical to archaeological and osteological. This book’s updated and concise history of schol- 
arship on childhood at 2-22 is also remarkable. 

12 Eyben (1996) 79-80 makes no attempt to reconstruct Plutarch’s pedagogical system or eval- 
uate his attitude towards the child. 

13 Similarly, Rawson (2001) examines the representations of children on 2nd-c. AD coinage 
and demonstrates their importance to the promotion of imperial ideology in the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian. The appreciation of children and childhood is also attested in early Byzantine lit- 
erature; not long after Plutarch’s time Christian hagiographers seem to have developed a positive 
attitude towards children, e.g. Moffatt (1986), Kalogeras (2001). On perceptions of children in 
Byzantium, see Hennessy (2008) 41-81. 

14 Cf. Golden (1997), who contrasts this with the interest that Classical historiography and one 
Hellenistic historian (Polybius) developed in children. 

15 On the beginnings of the Lives, e.g. Stadter (1988), Rosenmeyer (1992). 

16 Pelling (1990b) 213-24 also stresses that political biography was not interested in the 
youth of political figures, unlike the related genres of encomium, invective, the biographical 
novel, and autobiography. 

17 Bradley (1999) 185 - 6, following Pelling (1990) 220-1. 
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lating to the childhood of a hero, he strove to elaborate it,'® thus showing his 
concern for character development.'?” For childhood anecdotes were typically 
used by Plutarch to prefigure or explain certain moral qualities that his heroes 
would show later in their lives.?® 

On the other hand, as seen in Chapter 1, Plutarch’s characters are ‘integrat- 
ed’ characters, so that even an exhaustive analysis of them would not involve 
any telling complexities or idiosyncratic oddities.”' This might be another reason 
why Plutarch is reluctant to discuss at length early childhood traits. Finally, Plu- 
tarch’s technique of ‘progressive redefinition’, his tendency to delineate stereo- 
typical characters at the beginning and to individuate them as the Life 
progresses? might also contribute to this reluctance. For it implies that the intro- 
ductory description should be deliberately defective with the aim of gradually 
supplementing and ‘correcting’ it later.” 

The above may suggest that Plutarch was willing to treat childhood and early 
education, but his insufficient fund of information and/or the restrictions im- 
posed upon him by the biographical genre did not allow him to do so. This 
can be better judged if we turn to the Moralia, where Plutarch is neither decisive- 
ly influenced by a dearth of material nor obliged to comply with strict literary 
conventions in building his ethical admonitions. We shall see that on those oc- 
casions when he is relatively free to act, he employs childhood in a way that, 
though it may once again be closely linked to adulthood and perhaps given 
equally short shrift compared to the treatment of the latter, nevertheless has 
its own peculiar force. In the Moralia child behaviour becomes didactic for 
adults by encouraging them to take or eschew certain courses of action or by 
stimulating moral pondering on broader ethical issues. Contrary to some other 
scholarly opinions,”* I shall argue that the Moralia presumes a readership that 


18 Pelling (1990) 226-7 talks of ‘imaginative fabrication’ as opposed to mere fiction. 

19 Pelling (1990) 225 with examples from the Lives. 

20 Also Gill (1983) 477. 

21 Pelling (19885) 262-3. 

22 Pelling (1988b) 269 with. n. 24. 

23 I do not intend to discuss the role of certain childhood anecdotes in the cases of the Lives 
any further; Duff (2003), (20085), (2009a) has done much on this. 

24 Van der Stockt (2005b) 449 has raised the suggestion that the Lives are addressed to a more 
mature audience (also Duff 2004, 276, 285-7; cf. Stadter 2002b), whereas the Moralia was 
meant for children and young adults. I see the matter somewhat differently from him, when he 
goes on to say that ‘the Essays breathe a more outspoken prescriptive moralism’, whereas the 
Lives appeal ‘to the adult’s personal capability of pondering and assessing, of “making up one’s 
own mind”. The Moralia too require some sort of ethical pondering from the audience; I argue 
that both the protreptic and descriptive kinds of moralism are deployed within the Moralia. 
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should be able to abstract from it the figurative representations of children and 
the moral recommendations they carry with them, so as to eventually apply the 
latter to their own current behaviour. 

An earlier example of how adults could adopt the behaviour of the child can be 
found in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (1119b). In defining the meaning of licen- 
tiousness in adult behaviour, Aristotle recalls the original connotations that the 
term carried in respect of childhood conduct and stresses how adult intemperance 
called ἀκολασία is an appropriate derivative from child ἀκολασία, which originally 
denoted something that went unpunished.” He then goes on to advise that “just 
as the child should live in accord with the orders of the pedagogue, in the same 
way that part of us related to desires should follow the instructions of reason’ 
(Eth. Nic. 1119b). The parallel from childhood is employed by Aristotle in a technical 
manner in his attempt to clarify philosophical notions pertaining to the subjugation 
of passions. Rather differently, in Plutarch images of children serve moralising pur- 
poses, especially in the way they help to manage adult response. 

In Consolation to my wife, Plutarch devotes a substantial part of his essay to ex- 
pressing his feelings towards his recently deceased daughter, Timoxena.”* Dixon 
(1992, 103) has suggested that evidence of sentimental concern for children from 
the first century BC should be explained as a part of the appreciation of the conjugal 
and domestic unit. Plutarch’s Consolation to my wife surely fits this proposition,?” 
because the general sentiment of grief that troubles both parents after the loss of 
their child is communicated through the couple’s companionship in facing the 
death. At the same time, however, their shared grief hints at young Timoxena’s cen- 
tral role in their lives, which is described in highly moral terms.”® Her precocious 
nature which was uncontaminated by anger or complaint, her sweetness, her ten- 
dency to return the love that she received from her parents, and her kindness of dis- 
position (Cons. ad ux. 608C-D) are all traits of her character which have been ad- 


25 See also LSJ, s.v. ἀκόλαστος; DGE sv. 2. Cf. Aspasius, 93.25. 

26 On infant and child mortality, Parkin (1992) 92-8; Saller (1994) 21-3; Pomeroy (1997), 
6-7, 121 -- 2. Οἡ child death, burial, and commemoration, Lattimore (1962) 184-91; DeMause 
(1974) 25-32; Dixon (1988); Golden (1990) 80-114; Saller (1994) 12-25; Bradley (1999) 
specifically on Plutarch; McWilliam (2001) 74-98; Rawson (2003) 336-63. On the funerary 
vocabulary in Plutarch’s Consolation to my wife and other works, Calderön Dorda (2005). 

27 Still, Plutarch’s Consolation to my wife is an exception to the general rule; I do not believe 
that the majority of representations of children in Plutarch reflect this notional interest in the 
conjugal unit, at least not directly. 

28 Cf. Cic. Att. 1.18.1. 
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mired by both Plutarch and Timoxena senior, traits that are now to be remembered 
as constituting the basis of their consolation.?? 

The most preeminent example of Timoxena junior’s conduct that adults 
seemed to find attractive was her playfulness and by extension her humane at- 
titude in asking her nurse to feed even her inanimate toys (Cons. ad ux. 608D).?° 
This is a delineation of a child’s deportment that embraces φιλανθρωπία (love 
for humanity), one of the most essential virtues in Plutarch’s view of moral char- 
acter, so that a strand of childishness acts in this instance as a paradigm for ide- 
alised adult conduct.?' For, young Timoxena’s playfulness is not shown as some- 
thing that the child should grow out of, but as a kind of behaviour that could at 
least reflect to adults, if not inspire in them, unpretentious love for one’s fellow- 
men. But do adults find these traits adorable because they promise so well, or 
just (as in modern cases) because they are appealing to adult psychology, reflec- 
tive as they are of the innocence of childhood? 

In any case, the engaging traits of young Timoxena could not have worked 
efficiently if they were presented as exact imitations of adult behaviour, and as 
we shall also see below in other instances, they are rather versions of it, encap- 
sulating qualities that should ideally be developed in the adult’s psyche. In this 
case, some application of Timoxena’s affection in adulthood is not ruled out, but 
only on the understanding that it ought first to have been accommodated to the 
appropriate adult dimensions.” In consequence, the appropriation of certain 
childish features presupposes not only a degree of continuity between child 
and adult conduct, but also a certain amount of differentiation, in which case 
it takes the form of the developed adult traits. There is, however, another 
more explicit form of dissimilarity between child and adult behaviour, when 
adults are directly encouraged to avoid negative aspects of the child’s 
deportment.” And to these we shall now turn. 


29 On the association between Consolation to my wife and Life of Solon in respect of affection for 
children and the grief caused by their loss, see Soares (2008) 719 -- 22. 

30 On the thread of the ‘playful child’, see Pratt (2013). 

31 Cf. the disposition of young Tertia towards her father Aemilius in Aem. 10.3-4. 

32 Certain heroes from the Lives are presented as mature despite their young age (pueri senes), 
possessing from childhood elements that will later be consolidated in their adult character; Alex. 
4.4-5; Fab. 1.3; Οἷς. 2.2-3; Ca. Mi. 1.2, 1.5, 3.2-4; Arat. 4.1. Such examples stress the con- 
tinuity of character, but at the same time illuminate the variant manifestations that the same 
child qualities acquire in adult life in different heroes; again adult behaviour is a question of 
developing rather than ‘inheriting’ qualities. Pueri senes are also manifested in Quint. Inst. 6 
pr. 10-12, Plin. Ep. 5.15.2; on the puer senex (= παιδαριογέρων) motif, Carp (1980). 

33 On the positive and negative characteristics of children, Golden (1990) 1-22. 
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In On tranquillity of mind, Plutarch claims that one of the major methods of 
overcoming distress is through rejoicing at what is saved rather than being sad at 
what is lost. If adults act contrary to this, they resemble little children, who “if 
someone takes away one of their many toys, will throw away all the rest as 
well and cry and how!’. ‘In the same way,’ he goes on ‘if we are troubled by for- 
tune in one matter, we make everything else also unprofitable by lamenting and 
taking it hard [...]”. (De trang. an. 469D).”* The adults’ lack of control in facing up 
to a misfortune is similar to a negative aspect of the child’s psychology, with the 
difference that in the case of the child its reaction could be easily justified on 
account of its immaturity, whereas in the case of the adult any justification of 
similar behaviour would have been barely thinkable.” 

Plutarch’s deeper interest in the child’s soul is also shown in On god’s slowness 
to punish 554B. Here the comparison with children serves Plutarch’s aim of illustrat- 
ing how a superficial impression born in the adult mind could affect the genuine 
situation. In particular, the narrative explains that base men who are surrounded 
by an ostensibly well-known family and who seem to enjoy admirable power can 
be deluded about what is truly happening around them. This inability to compre- 
hend reality is shown to be closely linked in this context to the children’s mistaken 
impressions when seeing a theatrical spectacle. Plutarch seems to be fond of asso- 
ciating childhood impressions with illusions produced by imitation of any kind.” 
Pictures of theatrical masks that frighten children occur elsewhere in his work” 
(e.g. De exilio 600E), whereas in this instance we get a similar image of children 
at the amphitheatre.”® Plutarch demonstrates his profound understanding of a 
child’s psychology and its special way of facing the world around it: 


Yet some there are no wiser than little children, who see criminals in the amphitheatre 
(τοὺς κακούργους ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις θεώμενα), clad often in tunics of cloth of gold and pur- 
ple mantles, wearing chaplets and dancing Pyrrhic measures, and struck with awe and 
wonderment suppose them supremely happy, till the moment when before their eyes the 
criminals are stabbed and scourged and that gay and sumptuous apparel bursts into flame. 

(De sera num. 554B) 


34 On stubbornness as a trait of Lacedaemonian children, Lyc. 16-18, Dem. 4-6. Children are 
capricious and they lack control, De virt. mor. 447A, De coh. ira 458D, Alc. 2.3-3. 

35 On how Lucretius treats his adults readers as small children in On the nature of things, see 
Mitsis (1993). 

36 Cf. Arist. Poet. 1448b where children are said to learn by imitation. 

37 Epictetus, Dissert. 2.1.15. 

38 See also the reference in De frat. am. 479D where in the context of the explanation of the 
illusory nature of love it is said that ‘most loves are indeed shadows, imitations and idols of 
the primitive love that nature inculcated in children to show to their parents’. 
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In making this parallel, Plutarch is attempting to discourage his adult audience 
from succumbing to fallacious spectacles.’? 

But what about those childhood cases which are not discouraging for adults, 
but rather assume continuity between the two age-stages? In On listening to lec- 
tures 38B-C there are two references to children. Plutarch constructs the argu- 
ment that hearing is the most significant of all human senses and should thus 
be protected by all means if it is to be used properly in the educational process. 
The notion of protecting someone from hearing flattery and vile words (aspects 
that both seem to endanger the ears) is reinforced by Xenocrates’ suggestion that 
ear-protectors should be put on children rather than on athletes, ‘on the ground 
that the latter have only their ears disfigured by the blows they receive, while the 
former have their characters disfigured by the words they hear’ (De aud. 38B). 
The significance placed on protecting the child’s character conveys Plutarch’s in- 
terest in the child’s ethical progress. In suggesting the proper use of hearing for 
the young student of philosophy, Plutarch turns back to childhood where the cor- 
rect methods of hearing are established for the first time. 

The role of hearing is central to the student’s philosophical training, so that if 
the young participant is deprived of any kind of beneficial lecture, his chances of 
acquiring the necessary virtue may be at risk, as we shall see in the next Chapter. 
The emphasis on hearing is accompanied by an example taken from childhood: 


Most people in bestowing an affectionate kiss on little children (τὰ μικρὰ παιδία κατα- 
φιλοῦντες) not only take hold of children by the ears but bid the children to do the 
same by them, thus insinuating in a playful way that they must love most those who confer 
benefit through the ears (αἰνιττόμενοι μετὰ παιδιᾶς ὅτι δεῖ φιλεῖν μάλιστα τοὺς διὰ τῶν 
ὦτων ὠφελοῦντας). (De aud. 380 


The tenderness with which adults kiss and touch children on their ears“® conveys a 
compelling hint about the intended audience of On listening to lectures, i.e. young 
adults, who would have had easy recall of their childhood years and the feeling of 
loving care which one hopes they would have experienced at home. In this image, 
adults interestingly appear to give a lesson to their children specifically by appropri- 
ating playfulness,“' an inherent trait in a child’s behaviour. This is a vivid example 


39 A further example of a childish trait to be disapproved of (quarrelling) is that in De frat. 
am. 487F; also De Pyth. or. 409C-D. 

40 Pollux 10.100; Tib. 2.5.92; Clem. Alex. Strom. 5.1.13.1. On tender care and self-sacrifice as 
aspects of the parental attitude towards children in the Iliad and on the implications this has for 
the establishment of communal unity (philotös), see Pratt (2007). 

41 Cf. for instance the fact that Plato considered playfulness in a symposium as an effective way 
of discovering the true nature of the participants, Leg. 650a-b. 
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of how adults are endowed with an instinctive insight into the child’s psychological 
reaction. There is a very similar case in On friends and flatterers, where Plutarch sug- 
gests that, in the potential scenario of a close friend who finds himself in adversity, 
what he really needs is not sharp and sententious reprimands, but humanity and 
relief.”” In order to make this clearer, Plutarch employs the parallel of the relation- 
ship between nursemaids and children: 


For neither will a nurse immediately scold her child that is fallen, but first help him up, 
wash him, and put him in order again, and then chide and whip him. 
(De ad. and am. 69C) 


This picture derived from childhood, focalised through the way nurses behave, 
has implications for how children are expected to react. But beyond that, we 
can see how the proposed treatment of the child is also applicable in situations 
that may affect an adult. 

The occurrence of behavioural traits that continue to exist in adulthood is 
manifested in other instances in the Moralia, for example in 673E-F of Table 
Talk, where Plutarch illustrates the difficult notion of the innate inclination of 
humans towards art by employing an arresting image from childhood; or like- 
wise, in the Dialogue on love 765A -B, where Plutarch draws a parallel with child- 
hood in order to make more accessible to his audience the philosophical formu- 
lation on divine Eros. These images of childhood not only reveal some 
attentiveness to the child’s intellectual and psychological grounding; they also 
demonstrate that Plutarch builds a bridge between the child’s and the adult’s 
psychic mechanics. The conception of abstract ideas through the use of familiar 
models or patterns is common to both age-stages, despite the different capacities 
in the two mental levels. The child’s limited intellectual potential for under- 
standing the world is compared not only in this case but also in most of the com- 
parisons with the obstacles that adults encounter in overcoming the difficulty of 
philosophical notions. This is an indication of Plutarch’s interest in child psy- 
chology and of his awareness of both continuity and difference between the 
child and adult psychological state.” 


42 On corporal punishment within the Roman family, see Saller (1994) 134-9. 

43 Even in the case of difference, the dissimilarities are deduced from a thorough understand- 
ing of the similarities between child and adult; so in this case difference may be a version of 
resemblance. Further examples of child representations presupposing continuity with adult be- 
haviour, and thus encouraging for adults, are attested elsewhere: De ad. et am. 59F, An virt. 
doc. 439D-440A, De gar. 508C. 
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ΑΙ] in all, Plutarch sketches not only unattractive representations of children 
but also representations that are engaging for adults. Both are employed in the 
adult sphere to depict human psychology in general and to elucidate the way 
that certain traits of child psychology are either maintained and developed or aban- 
doned as the person grows up.”* Plutarch seems to be exploiting this for the benefit 
of his adult reader. For in order to ensure the effectiveness of these images, he must 
have felt confident that his audience was familiar with the sensitive psychology of 
children and still retained memories of their own childhood years.” In other words, 
he relies on the fact that his adult audience must have cultivated a distinct concep- 
tion of childhood as an early phase of moral reception. 

But Plutarch does not limit his discussion to such trivial expositions of child- 
hood. By creating images of children that can be morally provoking for his audi- 
ence, he sets out his moral expectations of them and presumes that his readers 
will be discriminating enough to approach critically what might at first sight 
seem generalities on adult morality. Thus the protreptic sort of moralism applied 
in the first set of cases is taken up by descriptive or exploratory moralism in the 
second. 

In Political precepts Plutarch inserts a provocative dictum which involves 
children as primary agents. The statesman Timesias, the story goes, decided to 
abandon his political career only after having heard some children expressing 
their hatred of him in the street, which led him to realise that the children’s spon- 
taneous verdict on the quality of his leadership probably echoed public opinion 
(Praec. ger. reip. 812A-B). Interestingly, in Artemidorus (The interpretation of 
dreams, 2.69)*° children are presented as always telling the truth, and Plutarch 
seems to reflect a similar point here. The frankness exhibited by the children 
takes the form of a suggested kind of adult conduct. This is an image of children 
that is in a strange way engaging and which presents traits of childhood which 
are not only not repellent, but something that adults themselves should imitate. 
Adults cannot, of course, always be expected to be so frank, but children have a 
quality that is different from anything that is open to adults, yet penetrates in a 
strangely admirable way to the truth of things. Readers are expected to extract 
the moral from the incident and think about how it can become relevant to 
their everyday experience. 


44 Cf. Diotima’s opinion that, despite any physical or spiritual changes, a man is the same, a self- 
contained entity from childhood to old age, Pl. Symp. 207d-208a. Cf. Ch. 1 on character change. 
45 Contrast Athena’s reproachful words to young Telemachus: ‘You should not go on clinging to 
your childhood. You are no longer of an age to do that’, Od. 1.296 - 297. 

46 Artemidorus underlines the distinctiveness of childhood as a stage of life and the high social 
valuation of children, Bradley (2001). 
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The presence of children recurs in the political environment of Political precepts 
in another instance in which child behaviour could be didactic for adults. It points 
out the paradox that adults accept the imitative tendency of children but neglect the 
serious consequences of their own imitative choices (Praec. ger. reip. 814A). The spec- 
tacle of children aping the appearance of their fathers normally causes laughter. 
Conversely, seeing magistrates foolishly urging the crowd to imitate the traditions 
and ideals of the past, however unsuitable they may be to the present times, can 
stir up the crowd, despite the fact that these exhortations are ludicrous. Again, a 
childish tendency that seems immature appears here not only to be transferable 
to the adult domain, but is also used to make adults ponder upon certain thought- 
less and laughable things they have done, and wonder whether their behaviour is 
not closer to that of children than they had been assuming. 

The simile in the two passages works if a potential continuity with childhood 
is assumed, just as in the parallel from On tranquillity of mind seen previously: 
the children’s stubborn demand for things and tendency to avarice, a reprehen- 
sible if more easily justified picture, once transposed to an adult’s disposition 
similarly turns out to be a cause for severe disparagement.”” However, given 
that adults would normally expect to behave differently from a child, any con- 
tinuity will only be disturbing, if at the same time thought-provoking: the very 
decision of an adult to approve or reject a certain course of childlike behaviour 
makes these images of children good for moral pondering. In any case, though 
drawn negatively, the simile of the child employed in this instance (as in others) 
itself functions in an edifying manner, as indicating the sort of behaviour that 
adults should grow out of, at least once the image has brought them to a 
more thoughtful level of self-analysis. 

To sum up, in his numerous pictures of childishness, Plutarch either empha- 
sises childish features in the form of similes, when he wishes to compare them 
with adult behaviour, or he employs images of children from everyday life, ones 
his audience would have recognised as a distinct part of an age-stage they had 
experienced. ‘Childishness’ provides pictures of behaviour which the adult 
should either avoid (when it is an aspect of behaviour that one should grow 
out of) or imitate (when the elements of continuity and development are 
stressed). Alongside these two alternatives, Plutarch adds a further category of 
cases where simple continuity between childish and commended adult behav- 
iour simply cannot exist, but the differences can still be thought-provoking, as 
with the example of frankness in Political precepts. The focus on cases where ed- 
ucation has not managed to transform childish behaviour into something more 


47 Cf£. Pel. 2.6-7 and also Gryllius 986D. 
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mature can itself play a part in education by alerting the adult reader to some- 
thing that there is still time to correct. In this sense childish representations in 
Plutarch’s text could have a metatextual twist:”® musing on education, even or 
especially on educational failure, can itself be educational for Plutarch’s readers. 

Regardless of its concurrent enlightening of the adult’s soul, the interest that 
had developed in the child’s world pervades Plutarch’s moral texts. Not only is 
childhood to be seen separately from maturity, but also its importance is em- 
phasised as the basis of adulthood. The fact that Plutarch employs childhood 
as an effective moralising filter for his adult audience might hint at something 
more; the behavioural traits that link childhood and adulthood in his work indi- 
cate that Plutarch assumed a kind of coherence in human behaviour, recurrent 
traits of conduct pervading human character regardless of age. This illuminates 
why his moral education is applicable to all age-stages and why it presents quite 
often similar, if not identical, patterns of behaviour in the various surroundings 
in which it is enacted. This is something I shall return to from time to time 
throughout this book. 

But then, why is Plutarch’s preoccupation with child development thus subor- 
dinated to adult ethical improvement? Why does he not look further into childhood 
and give an independent account of it? For Plutarch a regular, smooth, and unper- 
plexing phenomenon need hardly be further explained, as argued in the case of the 
metabol6 of character in Chapter 1. Plutarch is conscious that adult moral paideia is 
an extension of childhood and adolescent paideia, a continuation of them both, and 
so he avoids any dull repetition, by focusing on the most advanced form of paideia 
which covers within it what precedes it. This does not mean that Plutarch margin- 


48 Metatext is writing that reflects on writing. In using the term ‘metatextuality’ throughout, I 
refer to the way the treatment of teaching and learning in Plutarch has implications for how the 
texts themselves function or may function. In this sense, my interpretation of the term differs 
from that of Genette (1982) 4; for him ‘metatextuality’ is the third type of textual transcendence, 
which ‘unites a given text to another, of which it speaks without necessarily citing it (without 
summoning it), in fact sometimes even without naming it’. The way I use the prefix ‘meta-’ 
does not imply the allusive reference of a text to another text - that nowadays comes close to 
what is often meant by ‘intertextuality’, e.g. Morgan and Harrison (2008, 218 -- 36), but the op- 
eration and the utility of a text beyond the limits of textuality. The text talks about its own na- 
ture, about the art of its author and his methods of work, the text reveals its purposes, which 
may influence the reader on various levels, and thus indicates a higher and more abstract 
level of perception; see Jordanova (2006, 56-8, 228), who discusses how theory-based history 
could work at a meta-level. On metatext in Plutarch, see Pelling (2004a) 103. On metatext in 
Greek lyric, Danielewicz (2001). On metatheatre, see the study by Abel (2003). 
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alises childhood,“? but that perhaps its importance is so undeniable that he takes it 
for granted. That importance is predicated on the way he expects his adult audience 
to have managed their moral shaping from their earliest years; and, if they have not 
done it properly in childhood, to seize this second chance of being reformed by 
means of child depictions in adulthood. 


2.3 Parenthood in the Moralia and the Parallel Lives 
2.3.1 Motherhood 


In his philosophical thinking on marriage, Plutarch appears to be a supporter of het- 
erosexual love,°® the main objective of which is the establishment of the nuclear 
family consisting of parents and children.’' For Plutarch marriage is not just 
cohabitation,° but a sacred institutional union that promotes a healthy family en- 
vironment within which the raising of children occurs. The aim of this section 
(2.3) is to explore certain aspects of the contribution made by both parents to the 
upbringing and education of their children, with special emphasis first on the re- 
sponsibilities of the mother (2.3.1). The main questions to tackle here are the follow- 
ing: what defines motherhood in the Moralia and in the Lives respectively? Does the 
mother in the two corpora have an equal share in the education of her offspring, 
and if she does not, what shapes the application of her role in each instance? 


49 Gill (1983) 477; contra Blomgvist (1997) 87, who stresses Plutarch’s fondness for children, 
and Bradley (1999) 191, who claims that for Plutarch children are not just miniature adults. 
50 Stadter (1995) 227-8 (cf. 231-3) cites a number of examples in which Plutarch links ho- 
mosexual impulses with vice; cf. Martos Montiel (2007). After Plutarch’s time the contrast be- 
tween homosexual and heterosexual love became common: Favorinus, Maximus of Tyre (Dis- 
courses, 24, 25), Ps.-Lucian, Erotes 36, Achilles Tatius, 2.35 ff. On homosexuality in Aristotle 
and Plutarch, Capriglione (1999); only in Plutarch, D’Ippolito (2007a). On homosexuality and 
heterosexuality in the Classical world, Ogden (2011) and Lape (2011) respectively. For an over- 
view of pederasty in Greece and Rome, Williams (1999) 62-95. On gender and sexuality, see the 
overview by Blanshard (2010). 

51 The same goes for Dio Chrysostom; contrast the Cynic Diogenes of Sinope and the Stoic Zeno. On 
Epicurus’ views on marriage and child-rearing, see Chilton (1960), Brennan (1996) 348 -- 52. 

52 Quaest. Rom. 263E -F. Patterson (1998) 195 - 225. Post (1940) 451-9 argues that Plutarch 
together with Menander encapsulated the Greek ideal of love and marriage. 
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2.3.1.1 Motherhood in the Moralia 

According to Plutarch’s theory of procreation as amplified in Advice on marriage 
(Con. praec. 140F), the new-born child is an inseparable entity, the common ge- 
netic derivative of both the male and female biological contribution.° This view 
only relates to the child’s physiological formation, but we need to ask whether 
the two parents partake equally in the child’s moral education as well. 

An instructive instance in which the role of the mother could be juxtaposed to 
that of the father is the Consolation to my wife, which as already mentioned, Plu- 
tarch addressed to his wife Timoxena on the occasion of the premature death of 
their two-year old daughter.” In the context of consolatory advice at a time of pri- 
vate tragedy, Plutarch as a father recognises the grief created by the loss and in 
order to emphasise his own emotional burden, he uses a quotation that exhibits 
the depth of sorrow that he too has felt: “Yet neither was I born “from oak or rock” 
(Cons. ad ux. 608C); this is something that Timoxena, Plutarch continues, is al- 
ready aware of, since she has been an active witness to the joint raising of their 
children in their home: ‘you know this yourself, you who have reared so many chil- 
dren in partnership with me (οἶσθα δὲ καὶ αὐτὴ τοσούτων μοι τέκνων ἀνατροφῆς 
κοινωνήσασα), all of them brought up at home under our own care’ (πάντων ἐκ- 
τεθραμμένων οἴκοι δι᾽ αὐτῶν ἡμῶν, Cons. ad ux. 6080). One of the most intriguing 
features associated with this work as a whole is the scepticism it raises in its read- 
ers as to whether Plutarch’s statements should be taken at face value, i.e. as if 
they denote his participation in the grief, or whether they should be subjected 
to more ‘suspicious’ readings, assuming Plutarch to be setting forth a rhetorical 
argument in an attempt to persuade his wife (and his audience) of his emotional 


53 Ancient discussions of conception vary; Aristotle (Gen. An. 732a; 769a) saw women as pas- 
sive participants in the procreation process; but Plutarch (De Is. et Os. 372E, 374F; cf. De ρίας. 
philos. 905B-D), Alcmaeon and Parmenides (notably Lonie (1981) 125 - 6), believed in the as- 
sociation of male and female seed. More complex theories regarding the role of male and female 
seed may be found in the Hippocratic corpus and Galen; see, e.g. Boylan (1984), Blayney 
(1986), Gleason (1990) 390-3. On reproduction and imperfect generation/deformity in Plu- 
tarch, see Plese (2008). 

54 Cf. Cicero’s letters to his wife, also Ovid’s and Pliny’s, all discussed succinctly by Dixon 
(1992) 84-9. Other letters of condolence that may have been known to Plutarch are those of 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus and of the younger Seneca; also the treatise On Grief by the Academic 
Crantor (Cic. Academica 2.135). The Consolatio to Apollonius is a contemporary text but not an 
authentic one. The Lamprias Catalogue lists two consolatory works by Plutarch that are not pre- 
served: no. 111 To Asclepiades, no. 157 To Bestia. 
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pain, without this meaning that he did not experience some pain in reality.’ The 
conventions of the consolatory genre in which the work belongs, which normally 
seek to construct verbal mechanisms the more effectively to alleviate the distress 
caused to the addressee by the loss, might lead - at least in part - to the second of 
these interpretations.° But in addition to that, it is striking how in the rest of the 
Consolation to my wife Plutarch not only presents himself as being calmer than 
Timoxena in how he bore the death, but he also focuses his narrative more on 
his wife’s psychological state than his own grief, which gradually melts away. 
Thus, the text gives the impression that it is the mother who has developed (or 
is at least expected to have developed) a special emotional bond with her child 
and understandably is therefore the one who grieves the most. This assumption 
gains more weight in light of the recently expressed view that the text we have 
of Plutarch’s consolatory letter is a revised, more stylised version of the original 
sent to Timoxena,’ which must have allowed him to adjust its tone to the require- 
ments and purposes of a wider audience. 

To be sure, the emotional rapport between mother and child must have been 
central to Plutarch’s definition of motherhood. In 609} -E Plutarch stresses the 
magnanimity of character that Timoxena had exhibited in the past at the death 
of her son. Her conduct in that instance was praiseworthy for, although she had 
breast-fed him, something that had promoted the emotional attachment between 
mother and child,’® she avoided any undignified outbursts of grief (Cons. ad 
ux. 609E). In the case of Timoxena, the emotional pathos” is outweighed by 


55 The sincerity of Plutarch’s feelings on this occasion has been questioned; Pomeroy (1999) 
75-8. Cf. Cannatä Fera (1991) 318-9. On the consolatory style and rhetorical pretensions of 
Consolation to my wife, see n. 1 in Pomeroy (1999) 75. 

56 Baltussen (2009) examines Plutarch’s Consolation to my wife as evidence of the nature and 
development of ancient psychotherapy. On ancient psychotherapy, see Gill (19855). 

57 Pomeroy (1999) 76-77. 

58 Bradley (1986) 220. On the education of children (3D) expresses a similar concern that the 
biological mother, and not some strange nurse, should feed the child, since this natural care will 
promote maternal affection for the child; esp. Albini (1997) 62, Abbot (1980) 57-8. Plutarch 
dedicated a separate treatise to breast-feeding, the Tittheutikos (Lamprias cat. 114), now lost. 
It is also worth recalling that in the utopia of Republic Book 5 mothers do not even know the 
identity of their babies, which are nursed by foster-mothers or nurses; the nuclear family is abol- 
ished and the education of children handed to the state. 

59 Psychological registers are important in Plutarch; cf., for instance, the psychological recon- 
structions with which Plutarch embroiders the individual circumstances and motives of some of 
his heroes, which led Pelling (1990) 224-35 to propose their “ndividuation’, i.e. that they 
should also be assessed from the point of view of ‘personality’ according to Gill’s terminology 
of character vs personality distinction, (1983) 470-3. Pelling adduces Cor. 4.5-8, Alc. 2.1, 
Thes. 6.8, 8.2, 11.2, and other examples in support of his interpretation. 
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the mother’s philosophical strength that leads her to manage several instances, 
even the unpleasant ones. 

In the text, this is shown to be at odds with the manner in which other moth- 
ers in contemporary aristocratic circles normally behaved. Not just indifferent to 
the natural raising of their children, which they put into the hands of nurses,°° 
they also grieved excessively, in a way un-philosophically, when they lost them 
(Cons. ad ux. 609E). The style of the grief as conveyed by Plutarch in this case is 
important too, involving as it does merely a shallow display of grief and an ob- 
vious mismatch between the casual upbringing and the excessive pain. In the 
Consolation to my wife Plutarch argues against such behaviour and idealises 
his own wife.°! As Dixon (1988) has shown, the ideal mother of Latin literature 
was an assertive figure, praised for her disciplina and auctoritas,° and not so 
much for her ‘softer’ traits of patience and tenderness, for any anxiety about 
an absent child or for grief at its death. In this respect, Timoxena’s disciplined 
handling of the mourning seems to match the contemporary picture of the 
ideal Roman mother; yet the recurrent focus on her sorrow and Plutarch’s guid- 
ance that forcefully drives the narrative throughout affirm that the consolation is 
instrumentally targeted at the mother, who was traditionally expected to be in 
need of consoling remedies. The work’s readership extended far beyond Timox- 
ena herself and encompassed a broader female audience to whom it made a 
meaningful appeal concerning how they were expected to behave as mothers. 

Finally, in 611B-C we get a Plutarchan commentary addressing the female 
vocation in society. Timoxena becomes an object of envy on account of her chil- 
dren, her house, and her lifestyle. In this framework, one of the consolatory ar- 


60 The Roman actuality is worth mentioning; Dixon (1988) 111: ‘The implication of the texts is 
that upper-class women in general did not involve themselves very closely with the physical care 
of small children. This does not really seem to have been expected of them, although an overseer 
role in their moral education was vaguely hoped for and, if given, praised extravagantly’, e.g. 
CIL V1.19128.L. Cf. Krause (2011) 633-5. On motherhood in Flavian epic, see Augustakis 
(2010). For the corresponding picture of mothers in contemporary Greece, Clark (1993) 46-50. 
61 Cf. Sen. Ep. Mor. 99.14; Tac. Germ. 20. 

62 Dixon (1988) 3, citing for instance Tac. Dial. 28.6-7. 

63 Timoxena’s Greek origin is not a problem in this respect; she is presumably one of the 
women who could be classified in the category Blomgvist describes in the following quote 
(1997) 90: ‘his [sc. Plutarch’s] heroines are essentially Roman matrons, strong and virtuous, 
even when dressed in the traditional Greek peplos’. Plutarch does not usually find it problematic 
to transpose the peculiarities of Roman reality to the Greek domain, and vice versa; this is con- 
sistent with his view of the fusion of the Graeco-Roman world, so endemic in his milieu, e.g. 
Teodorsson (20055) uses such terms as ‘synthesis’, ‘integration’, and ‘coalescence’ of the two 
worlds. Cf. Swain (1997) and Brenk (2007a) 23-5. 
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guments Plutarch addresses to his wife aims to overturn the sadness she is as- 
sumed to feel at the fact that her daughter had died unmarried and without chil- 
dren (ἀγάμου καὶ ἄπαιδος οἰχομένης, Cons. ad ux. 6110). The passage implies the 
centrality of marriage and child-bearing in completing expectations of the fe- 
male presence in society, while the strategy by means of which such statements 
are communicated is once again illuminating. Plutarch enters his wife’s mind in 
imagination and expresses on her behalf this very possibility of marriage and 
childbearing, from what Genette calls an internal point of view.‘* In the Conso- 
lation to my wife, maternal tasks are thus primarily oriented towards childbear- 
ing and subsequently giving the natural attention and care to the child. 

Indeed, in the rest of the Moralia giving the child an intellectual and moral 
grounding does not seem to be the task of the mother but rather of the father. In 
order to back up this supposition, we could refer to On reading the poets, an ed- 
ucational treatise which is explicitly dedicated to a father responsible for his 
son’s educational foundation. Both Marcus Sedatius and Plutarch thought fa- 
thers ought to supervise their sons’ education (De aud. poet. 15A-C) and ensure 
that they studied the subjects of genuine philosophy properly. 

Objections could be raised to taking the Consolation to my wife as a textual 
witness to the motherly contribution to a child’s learning on the grounds that 
Timoxena junior was far too young when she died for us to be able to assess 
her mother’s influence on her education. But the delineation of Eumetis in the 
Symposium of the seven sages might eliminate such an objection, while reinforc- 
ing the notion of the limited role played by the mother in her children’s educa- 
tion. Eumetis, who is presented in the text as much older than young Timoxena 
(she is in a position to construct riddles and her intellect is highly impressive, 
being admired even by Thales the sage), is textually motherless (Sept. sap. 
conv. 148D ff.). However, this does not seem to affect her mental or moral mag- 


64 The omniscient narrator enters his characters’ minds, though the viewpoint remains his own; 
the focalisation is ‘zero’, i.e. the narrator reveals his heroes’ inner thoughts, Genette (1972), 
205 -11; English translation (1980) 185-211; cf. Chatman (1986) 200-4. For a brief survey of 
narratological theory in general, De Jong (2004); on narratology in historical texts, Rood (1998) 
9-14, 18-21, with appendix 294-6; Hornblower (2011) 59-99; on narratology in Plutarch, Pel- 
ling (2004b), Pelling (2010) 121-6, Frazier (1992) 4506 - 14; Verdegem (2010) 82-6. 

65 Eumetis is so admirably possessed of wisdom that her father preferred to give her a proper 
nomen omen, representative of her fine way of thinking, rather than a patronymic, Cleobouline, 
De Pyth. or. 401B; cf. Mossman (1997) 125. On Plutarch’s attitude towards the naming of Greek 
women, see Bremmer (1981), 425 ff.; cf. Gould (1980) 45 on female naming in Classical Athens 
as indicative of a woman’s legal and social inferiority. 
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nanimity, which is conveyed in the text as originating primarily from her close 
attachment to her father and male teacher.‘® 

On the love of offspring is an essay which aptly demonstrates the main char- 
acteristics of motherhood. In a sequence of examples deriving from the animal 
kingdom, the emphasis is on the mothers who merely give birth to their offspring 
and then ensure the safety of their babies (προνοεῖ περὶ τὴν κύησιν Kal σωτηρίαν 
τοῦ ἀποτεχθέντος, De am. prol. 494A -B).° As the text unfolds, the same mater- 
nal image is transmitted from the animal sphere to the human domain with an 
extensive treatment of insemination, giving birth, and breast-feeding and an ac- 
companying section on the mother’s natural and innate nurturing instinct (De 
am. prol. 495} -496A, 496C).°® In the same essay, in a context in which the 
main topic has been the responsibilities of the mother, fathers intrude, dominat- 
ing the field relating to the acquisition of virtue: ‘but as for man, his rearing is 
full of trouble, his growth is slow, his attainment of excellence is far distant and 
most fathers die before it comes’ (De am. prol. 496E). The text suggests that fa- 
thers are concerned with the progress of the child, especially in the light of 
the exempla that follow, which are all of fathers dying before they have the 
chance to admire their sons’ military, political, and cultural distinction (De 
am. prol. 496F). In similar vein, in On the love of wealth, fathers mould the child- 
ren’s moral character by instilling in them either good or bad habits. In this case, 
the references to the training of children by their fathers are explicitly phrased in 
pedagogical language (οἷς δοκοῦσι nadevewv’, “ἃ παραινοῦσι καὶ διδάσκουσι᾽, 
“τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι παιδεύειν’ (De cup. div. 526C).°? 

The importance of motherhood to the personal advancement of the child is 
significantly less than that of fatherhood. It is appropriate to recall here the Ad- 
vice on marriage. Plutarch views conjugal communality in terms of a sort of two- 
fold mixture (krasis). On the one hand, he speaks of the common contribution 
made in terms of property by the newlyweds on their marriage, leading to 
their estate becoming an inseparable mixture, just as the children are common 


66 The superior status of fatherhood to that of motherhood (at least in terms of biological con- 
ception) is attested as far back as Aeschylus’ Eumenides, 657 - 666; Athena is presented there as 
an example of a motherless yet mighty offspring. See Blundell (1995) 105 - 7. 

67 A new area of scholarly interest in Plutarch studies is the examination of animals as illumi- 
nators of human characterisation. Animals, especially in the Lives, often have narratological sig- 
nificance associated with the passions of the human soul. The Plutarchos volume 7 of 2009/ 
2010 is especially concerned with such issues. Cf. Boulogne (20054), Mossman (20055), New- 
myer (2006), Mossman and Titchener (2011). 

68 Cf. De am. prol. 496D-E. 

69 See also Quaest. Rom. 272C, 279B, De frat. am. 480F-481B, De vit. pud. 530D, De genio 
Socr. 583E, 595B-D. 
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to both parents;”° on the other hand, he clarifies that, just as a mixture might 
contain more water than wine but still be called oinos, so the estate belonged 
to the male partner, even if the wife’s financial input had been more 
significant.’' This discrepancy shows how far apart theoretical attitudes and re- 
ality can be; if, according to the theory of procreation, both parents contribute 
biologically, nevertheless in real life it is the male who leads the way in the 
child’s transition to adulthood. 


2.3.1.2 Motherhood in the Parallel Lives 

The Parallel Lives offers suggestive cases of mothers of prominent socio-political 
status, who are key players in politics and become guiding lights to their sons, 
helping them when they are in difficulties and often leading them out of psycho- 
logical dilemmas. Mothers in the Lives articulate brave - at times highly dramat- 
ic -- speeches in the form of political counsel, demonstrating the way they could 
affect the public decisions of their sons. 

The Lives might prima facie seem inadequate as the textual occasion for the 
exploration of Plutarch’s notion of motherhood, given the vexed issue of whether 
in his presentation of mothers the author merely reflects (to a lesser or greater 
extent) historical reality, or whether his accounts represent tradition rather 
than his own mental mapping. In the case studies that I have chosen to explore, 
I concentrate on instances in which Plutarch transforms his material extensively 
and highlights those aspects of the mother-son relationship that pertain to his 
ethical concerns elsewhere in his corpus. On another level, the apparent contra- 
diction between the ‘silent’ mother of the Moralia, who is restricted to the phys- 
ical supervision of her child, and the active mother of the Lives, who is frequently 
allowed her own speech, will prove less great than it appears, given the limita- 
tions that seem to be imposed on the latter too, and which are extrapolated 
through careful reworking of Plutarch’s sources and/or the introduction of his 
own input into these accounts. 

The prefatory section to the Life of Coriolanus draws an explicit link between 
the hero’s family state and his education: despite the fact that he had lost his 
father’? at an early stage and was therefore reared by his mother Volumnia,”? Cor- 


70 Also Xen. Oec. 7.20-25, 7.30. 

71 This view originated with the Stoics, SVF 3.255.14-16. The simile of the wine appears to be 
a favourite with Plutarch. I shall discuss it mainly in the context of politics and the symposium 
(Ch. 5, Ch. 7) and always referring to ethical adjustability. 

72 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 8.51.3. Albini (1997) 66 suggests that Coriolanus’ wrath is due to the 
absence of a father figure; Salvioni (1982) 84-5. 
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iolanus was a living example of the truth of the notion that being an orphan 
could generate other forms of affliction, but could not prevent a man from 
being as sound as other men (Cor. 1.2). Coriolanus also exemplified the fact 
that nature alone, no matter how privileged it may be, if deprived of a corre- 
spondingly good paideia, will in the end be insufficient (Cor. 1.3). The hero’s fa- 
therlessness coupled with his good training, which is emphasised a good deal 
compared to the treatment given by Plutarch’s chief authority, i.e. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,’* leads us to assume that the contribution of his widowed mother 
to the formation of his character must have been significant. 

Still, Volumnia’s nurturing was made all the more necessary by the physical 
absence of the male model in the family, though this is not to imply that Volum- 
nia as a woman was not of a special kind. The emotional bond between mother 
and son,’ often so prominent in the treatments of the Moralia, is present also in 
the relationship between Volumnia and Coriolanus, even as the son’s political 
career advanced.’° The text goes on to visualise their rapport in truly touching 
terms: for other men the chief end of their virtue was glory, but for Coriolanus 
the culmination of his glory was his mother’s happiness in seeing his achieve- 
ments and hearing his public praises (Cor. 4.5-6). On such occasions she 
would take him in her arms full of pride and cry out with gladness. This 
would make Coriolanus the happiest man on earth. Plutarch’s account also high- 
lights the way Coriolanus is influenced by his mother, even in the decisions per- 
taining to his private life: e.g. he agreed to marry the woman that Volumnia had 
chosen for him and remained under the same roof with her even after having his 
own family (Cor. 4.7). This emphasis seems to be Plutarch’s own and a mere in- 
ference from a scene in Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’”’ The prefiguring here is im- 
portant, as this pattern of close emotional rapport in the private sphere will be 
taken up in its public manifestation later on in the Life. 

The narrative focalisation is also significant. Coriolanus believed that his 
own happiness was the corollary of his mother’s satisfaction (αὑτὸν ἐνόμιζε 
ποιεῖν Kal μακαριώτατον, Cor. 4.5); while he would attribute gladness to her, 
since he thought that he owed his mother gratitude (ὀφείλειν χάριτας 


73 According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 8.41) and Livy (2.40), Coriolanus’ moth- 
er was called Veturia and his wife Volumnia, whereas Plutarch names his mother as Volumnia 
and his wife Vergilia. Cf. Albini (1996) 174, n. 38; Pelling (2002) 394. 

74 Russell (1963) 22-3. 

75 See Sertorius’ excessive love for his widowed mother, Sert. 2.1, 22.9-11; cf. Tim. 5.3, Caes. 7.3. 
76 On Coriolanus as a key text for psychoanalytic approaches, Pelling (2002) 410, n. 39 for rel- 
evant references. 

77 Esp. Pelling (2002) 155, 310, 396. 
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οἰόμενος, Cor. 4.7). This psychological foray into the hero’s emotional world is 
worth considering, for it leaves suspicions about the actual validity of his 
impression.’® He thought so, but was that so? Presumably his thoughts are an 
authoritative indication of what he felt, but may not be so authoritative on the 
question of whether he really owed his mother so much.”? What prevails here 
is once again the emotional attachment of the son to his mother, which neverthe- 
less exceeded normal limits, as I shall argue later on. 

The great impact that Volumnia was able to exercise on her son is neatly en- 
capsulated in a key episode in which Valeria (Publicola’s sister) decided to visit 
Volumnia with other Roman women and persuade her to accompany them as 
suppliants to the camp of the Volscians (Cor. 33.3)°° in an attempt to placate Cor- 
iolanus and persuade him not to turn against his homeland. Two major varia- 
tions in Plutarch’s treatment from that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus suggest 
the centrality that Plutarch assigns to Volumnia’s role. Firstly, he underplays Va- 
leria’s active presence as found in Dionysius (Ant. Rom. 8.39-45)®' and instead 
gives Volumnia the lead in his scenes; secondly, he replaces Volumnia’s reticence 
in Dionysius’ account with strong determination.®? The only instance of her hes- 
itating is when she confesses to Valeria that she doubts whether her son will take 
her words into account ‘as he had once set his country before mother and wife 
and children’ (Cor. 33.9).° But on the whole her firmness is stressed, and her tem- 
porary anxiety soon gives way to her triumphant ‘victory’ over her son. 

The spectacle of the female embassy to the Volscians at first provoked 
just external responses (the enemies stared in embarrassment and silence, 


78 Compare here Plutarch’s use of λέγεται, on which see Cook (2001). Some scholars argue that 
λέγεται signifies Plutarch’s suspicions about the veracity of a passage; Cook posits that with λέ- 
γεται Plutarch introduces traditional material. The same verb, however, could also show Plu- 
tarch’s ambivalent attitude towards his material and his own scepticism in warning his readers 
to make a careful moral evaluation, see Xenophontos (20125). 

79 Pelling (1996) XXX-XXXI discusses the reciprocity theme (war-politics) that runs through 
the Life, esp. XXXII- XXXII on reciprocity between mother and son. 

80 In Dionysius (Ant. Rom. 8.39) Valeria’s certainty that Coriolanus will not remain unmoved 
when facing his mother is more explicitly articulated. It is advanced as an argument directed 
to the rest of the women encouraging them by all means to visit Volumnia. In Plutarch’s version 
Valeria’s calculated intention to visit Volumnia is replaced by a sudden impulse (πάθος ἐξαπίνης 
παθοῦσα, 33.3) of divine origin. See also Buszard (2010) 108. 

81 For instance, in Dionysius Volumnia literally asks Valeria to supply her with arguments to 
persuade her own son. 

82 Cf. Pelling (2002) 394-8, who gives other examples of the ‘mighty’ Volumnia in Plutarch 
and Shakespeare. 

83 Cf. Otho 15.4-5. 
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Cor. 34.1-3), and then Coriolanus’ own reaction: at the sight of his mother he 
wished nothing other than to remain implacable (Cor. 34.3), although the final 
result was one of emotional collapse: 


[..] mastered by his feelings (γενόμενος δὲ τοῦ πάθους ἐλάττων), and confounded at what 
he saw, he could not endure to remain seated while they approached him, but descended 
quickly from the tribunal and ran to meet them. He saluted his mother first, and held her a 
long time in his embrace, and then his wife and children, sparing now neither tears nor 
caresses (μήτε δακρύων ἔτι μήτε τοῦ φιλοφρονεῖσθαι φειδόμενος), but suffering himself 
as it were to be borne away by a torrent of emotion (ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ὑπὸ ῥεύματος φέρεσθαι 
τοῦ πάθους ἑαυτὸν ἐνδεδωκώς). (Cor. 34.3) 


In stark contrast to Dionysius of Hallicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 8.45.2), where Corio- 
lanus specifically addresses his wife and not his mother,°* in Plutarch’s version 
Coriolanus succumbs to his affection for his mother in particular, thus allowing 
his pathos to prevail over his reason. One notices, for instance, how at the sight 
of Volumnia he remains speechless, a detail we do not find in Dionysius, where a 
dialogue is going on that in effect confirms Coriolanus in his intransigent deter- 
mination not to give up his decision: ‘I shall continue to make war upon the Ro- 
mans to the last’ (Ant. Rom. 8.47). Plutarch insists on Coriolanus’ silence, since it 
is consistent with his subsequent relenting. In a way, his own silence, indicative 
of his psychological contradictions,®° becomes the antithetical counterpart of 
Volumnia’s overwhelming speech which it anticipates (cf. Livy 2.40.5-7).% 
When Coriolanus is given some sort of logos in the text, it is only to confess 
his ultimate defeat by his mother (Cor. 36.5).°® Till then, his feelings and thoughts 
have been communicated through his inner world.? 

It is also interesting to note that not just here but also in other instances 
where psychological fragility is at issue, silence carries quite opposite implica- 


84 Coriolanus’ emphasis is on his mother, wife, children, and ancestral gods all together in the 
last scene before he goes into exile (Ant. Rom. 8.41.3). 

85 Cf. Salvioni (1982) 91. 

86 Perez Jimönez (2000) 342. 

87 Cf. Volumnia’s speech in Livy 2.40.5-7. Here Coriolanus does not say a word, but Volum- 
nia’s speech is not as rhetorical and compassionate as it is in Plutarch. In Livy the mother is 
almost sternly castigating her son, and her words are accompanied by an overtone of complaint 
and vehemence. Buszard (2010) 105-7 views Volumnia as a personification of Rome in both 
Livy’s version and in Plutarch’s treatment at Cor. 35.5. 

88 Notice the contrast between total silence and loud shouting (ἀναβοήσας) Cor. 36.5. Cf. Pelling 
(2002) 391-2. The importance of silence and of the proper use of speech is traditional in Greek 
philosophical thought: Pl. Phdr. 272a, 2756; (Ps.-)Isoc. Ad Dem. 41, Bus. 28; Philostr. VA 1.15. 
89 Pelling (2002) 323; cf. 357. 
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tions from the ones Plutarch normally assumes. In subsequent Chapters of this 
book it will become evident that in self-disciplined characters silence is tradi- 
tionally a manifestation of self-restraint, whereas in weak characters it points 
to emotional ambivalence. On the other hand, as is seen in the case of Coriola- 
nus in particular, that very silence casts light on the way the morally weak per- 
son fails to make proper use of his moral choice (prohairesis) thus empowering 
some other individual in his circle who is close to him to impose their (moral) 
authority on him. Here we have a first manifestation of the pattern that will 
be encountered in other settings, where Plutarch is keen to present moralising 
agents as being in a strong position to impact upon other people either through 
the example of their moral character or their moral influence more generally. 

To return to the Coriolanus, the structure and language of Volumnia’s speech,” 
which interestingly is the longest in the Parallel Lives, are particularly suggestive for 
the evaluation of her maternal influence. Volumnia functions as a moral instructor 
and a political guide for her son.?' From the very start of her speech she presents the 
current situation in which she herself and the rest of the women are entangled, and 
urges Coriolanus to reconsider. One notices especially the verbs of vision and cog- 
nition that she adduces for that purpose: ‘you see’ (ὁρᾷς) and ‘do take into account’ 
(λόγισαι) (Cor. 35.2; cf. ‘consider and be well assured that |...]’, διανοοῦ καὶ παρα- 
σκεύαζε σαυτὸν, Cor. 35.5), all directing Coriolanus’ way of thinking.” Volumnia’s 
open political suggestion to her son is communicated by means of a disputational 
arrangement of paired sentences, with each sentence pronouncing the conditional 


90 On how Plutarch altered Dionysius and created a more picturesque version of the mother’s 
speech, see Russell (1963) 26; Pelling (1996) XXII-XXX; Castellani (2002) 152-5 discusses 
briefly the events from both Dionysius and Livy comparing them to Plutarch’s, including the 
scene of the speech in the three authors; Perez Jim&nez (2000) stresses that Plutarch’s account 
differs from the rest of the treatments in that it stresses the intensity of the sentiments; Pelling 
(1996) XXXV-XXXVI associates the versions of Dionysius, Plutarch, and Shakespeare; Braden 
(2004) focuses on Plutarch and Shakespeare alone; see Roe (2004) on character in Plutarch and 
Shakespeare. Buszard (2010) 104-11 argues that Volumnia’s speech in Plutarch, unlike that in 
his antecedents, is a manifestation of &thopoeia. Ahlrichs (2005) 402 -- 24 focuses on the ele- 
ment of χάρις in Volumnia’s speech as a key-term for social relations. 

91 Pörez Jimönez (2000) 343-5 shows how Volumnia refutes one by one her son’s justifica- 
tions. This illuminates Plutarch’s interest in rhetorical expression, as opposed to Dionysius’ con- 
cern for the logic of the ideas, at 345. Cf. Buszard (2010) 106, who distinguishes between ration- 
al speech and passive action in Volumnia’s speech in Dionysius. 

92 Knox (1964) 13 sees the advice prefaced by ‘consider’ as an appeal to reason, and classifies 
it among the traits that distinguish the decision making of tragic heroes. Volumnia’s appeal to 
Coriolanus involving the instruction to ‘consider’ could thus acquire tragic connotations. See 
Buszard (2010) 110, n. 83. 
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case of every possibility, the one that might or might not happen, accompanied each 

time by the consequences: 

“if realised’ - ‘if not’ (γενομένων - μὴ γενομένων, Cor. 35.8) 

- “if victorious’ - ‘if defeated’ (σοι νικῶντι - ἡττώμενος δὲ, Cor. 35.9) 

- “Isit right to yield everything to wrath and resentment, but wrong to gratify a 
mother in such a prayer as this?’ [...] (πότερον ὀργῇ καὶ μνησικακίᾳ [...] καλόν 
- οὐ καλὸν δὲ |...], Cor. 36.2) 

-  [...] is the remembrance of his wrongs becoming to a great man, while the 
remembrance |[...] of the benefits [...] is not the duty of a great and good 
man? (ἢ τὸ μεμνῆσθαι πεπονθότα κακῶς ἀνδρὶ μεγάλῳ προσήκει -- TO δ᾽ EU- 
εργεσίας |...] οὐκ ἀνδρὸς ἔργον ἐστὶ μεγάλου καὶ ἀγαθοῦ, Cor. 36.2) 


At the same time, Volumnia’s emotional appeal to her son, which still has a hold 
over him, likewise strengthens the efficacy of her words (Cor. 36.3), and eventually 
persuades Coriolanus to follow her suggestion of making peace.” By comparison 
with the story as told in both Dionysius and Livy, the character of Volumnia in 
the Coriolanus is based on her emotional investment in her son, expressed in the 
text in terms of their private interaction.” Together with her powerful speech she 
offers invaluable political and moral guidance throughout, but especially so in a 
time of extreme political crisis, and always in the absence of a father figure.” 
Two further qualifications still need to be made. First, the relationship between 
Volumnia and Coriolanus elucidates the impact that this mother has on her adult 
son. In his introduction to the Life Plutarch has given enough attention to the 
theme of paideia and the role of the widow Volumnia to suggest that this impact 
is the result of the domination this mother has always exercised over her son, in- 
cluding those years when he was a child and later an adolescent.?° Second, the Vol- 
umnia-Coriolanus relationship is unusual rather than typical, and it is not exactly a 


93 For Plutarch, one’s facility in persuasion should be subject to good ends, and is secondary to 
one’s virtue, e.g. Demosthenes and Cicero; on P/peitho in the context of love and family relation- 
ships in Plutarch, Stafford (1999), esp. 167 - 72. 

94 Castellani (2002) 153-4. Consider Volumnia’s words addressed to Valeria before they 
launch the embassy: the women’s public participation in the misfortune is at the same time a 
private one, Cor. 33.7. 

95 Galaz (2000) 205 examines the exemplum of Volumnia in terms of rhetorical deduction, and 
reaches the conclusion that the city must have been facing the greatest of all calamities to have 
been in such urgent need of an embassy of ‘inferiors’. 

96 See Dionysius Ant. Rom. 8.51.3 -- 4. 
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model for imitation.?” Plutarch often exploits the peculiarities of his cases for the 
sake of their ethical ponderability, again a common feature of his biographical tech- 
nique and moral agenda more generally. By presenting the almost perverted aspects 
of the mother-son rapport, he is warning his audience, raising problematical issues, 
and offering them guidance on proper family relations. 

Within the series of the Roman Lives one can hardly disregard Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, who after the death of her husband Tiberius took charge 
both of her children’s care and the responsibilities of the family estate, compen- 
sating in this way for the loss of Tiberius (TG 1.1-5).°® Plutarch’s narrative stra- 
tegically focuses on Cornelia’s scrupulous care of her sons’ education (οὕτως 
φιλοτίμως ἐξέθρεψεν, TG 1.7), so that their virtues can easily be inferred to be 
the result of their training rather than (just) their natural endowment,” like in 
the case of Coriolanus. 

In addition to this, the text again shifts the focus onto the mother’s expect- 
ations of her sons, whom she wished to prove worthy of the education she 
offered'!°° and to highlight her own role through their outstanding political 
careers.!°! It has been persuasively argued that motherhood in Roman society 
was designed to enhance a woman’s status, which can potentially account for 
Cornelia wishing to be known as mater Gracchorum (TG 8.7).'” And although 
we do not get any instances of an emotional rapport between mother and 
sons in the text as we do in Coriolanus, it is hard to dismiss Cornelia’s decisive 
intervention in her sons’ political choices,'”® as can be deduced from TG 8.7, 


97 Although Volumnia’s influence on her son was honoured by the erection of the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis (Plut. Cor. 37; Val. Max. 5.4.1), this seems to show recognition of the public out- 
come of her influence, and not of Coriolanus’ private submission to his mother. 

98 Their marriage was an exemplary one, Cornelia’s maternal profile honourable, reflecting the 
Roman belief that marriage and motherhood were closely linked, Aul. Gell. NA 18.6.8-9; Cic. 
Top. 14. 

99 This is considered to be Plutarch’s own stress, Pelling (1990) 225. See Tac. Dial. 28.6, where 
Cornelia is praised for her not assigning the upbringing of her sons to nurses but undertaking it 
herself instead. 

100 Hallett (1984) 243 -5 points out that Roman matronae used to project their ambitions onto 
their sons rather than their husbands. 

101 Dixon (1988) 71-103. On matriarchal order in Rome and the high valuation of mother- 
hood, Hallett (1984) 211 -- 62. 

102 Sen. Dial. 12.16.6. Augustus restored the statue of Cornelia mater Gracchorum as part of his 
wider legal project to promote marriage and fertility, Plin. HN 34.31, CIL V1.31610. 

103 Servilia, the mother of Brutus, is a good parallel that shows how a Roman mother can af- 
fect her son’s political career. Servilia’s liaison with Caesar prompted the latter to protect Brutus 
from his political adversaries (Brut. 5.1-3). But in the case of Servilia we do not have any in- 
dications that she supervised Brutus’ paideia. 
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where the Romans blame Tiberius’ decision upon his own mother and in GG 
4.3-4, where Gaius is said to have withdrawn a law at Cornelia’s request.'°* 

The concluding chapter of the Lives of the Gracchi would also seem to be of 
interest here. It presents in highly moral terms Cornelia’s composure after the 
death of her two sons, which was free of any manifestations of grief (GG 
19.1-2). Plutarch introduces this section with a favourite verb λέγεται (‘they 
say’, GG 19.1; cf. ἔδοξεν “it was believed’, GG 19.4), which traditionally alerts 
his readers to the existence of alternative viewpoints for them to ponder. Some 
people, the text reads, considered Cornelia’s abstaining from grief as insensibil- 
ity, a kind of apatheia;'” but Plutarch hurries to correct this false impression by 
suggesting that Cornelia merely had the advantage of her noble nature and nur- 
ture, which provided her with appropriate consolatory remedies to withstand 
distress (GG, 19.4). Plutarch’s moral stance is at work here, especially if one con- 
siders how his presentation of Cornelia’s resilience overlaps with Timoxena’s 
own in the Consolation to my wife, where -- as we have seen -- Plutarch had 
again stressed that the mother’s philosophical magnanimity effected her conso- 
lation when confronting the loss of a child.!% Plutarch’s concept of motherhood 
as expressed in the Moralia, with its accompanying traits of an emotional bond 
between mother and child and of the mother’s own philosophical standing in 
life and death, seems to permeate the treatment of motherhood in the Parallel 
Lives and be adapted to the historical subtext of the biographical corpus through 
meaningful transformations and more especially moral embroidery. 

Similar concerns permeate the notices of mothers in the Spartan Lives. Al- 
though here too one needs to address the thorny question of just how reliable 
Plutarch’s Spartan narratives are -- an issue that is hard to sidestep especially 
due to the fragmentation or total lack of comparative surviving sources -, 
some enlightening studies have now shown us with the creative tendencies in 


104 Also to be seen in TG 13.2ff., where Cornelia actively took part in her son’s seditious meas- 
ures and communicated politically with him through letters even trying to direct his political 
career. One notices the emotional appeal in her argument: ‘so that you should consider it wicked 
to undertake any major course against my judgment - especially when I have so little of my life 
left to live’, Nepos, fragment 1.1-2, Winstedt (fragment 59 in Marshall 1977); cf. Seneca, Ad 
Marciam 17.1, 19.2. Although the authenticity of Cornelia’s letters is doubtful (Bauman 
1992, 42-3 with n. 5 on pp. 228-9; Hemelrijk 1999, 193-7), they nevertheless reflect a 
Roman mother’s intervention in her adult son’s career. 

105 Cf. the similar case in the Consolation to my wife discussed above, in which interestingly 
Plutarch, i.e. the father, is the one to be accused of apatheia as regards his muted expression 
of grief for the loss of a child. Apatheia is a notion of Stoic origin, SVF 1.449; 3.201, 3.448; 
on Plutarch and Stoic apatheia, Babut (19695) 319-33. 

106 Stadter (19995) 180. 
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Plutarch’s biographical methodology, or his ‘special interests’ to use Russell’s 
term (1995, 93), that allow us to interpret his individual responses.!” 

One of these ‘special interests’ is, for instance, the construction of death 
scenes steeped in dramatic effect, a transformative method through which Plu- 
tarch attempts to give prominence to the role of women in the Spartan 
Lives.'”® In visiting her son Agis in prison just after he has been sentenced to 
death, Agesistrata completely ignores her high socio-political status and kneels 
in order to see her son. In a truly picturesque scene, she succumbs to an emo- 
tional outburst, embracing Agis and kissing his face. At the same time, she ar- 
ticulates a phrase of Laconian brevity, demonstrating her lofty spirit: ‘My son, 
it was your too great regard for others, and your gentleness and humanity, 
which has brought you to ruin, us as well’ (Agis 20.4-5). What stands out in 
this announcement is the consonance of mind that the mother had inculcated 
in her son, which now leads to her own death too. Her bravery is admirable 
with her last words of self-assertion showing her love for her motherland to 
whose temple she is sacrificing her own life together with her son’s: ‘My only 
prayer is that this may bring good to Sparta’ (Agis 20.7). 

A parallel case is that of Cratesicleia, the mother of Cleomenes, who in a 
farewell scene composed her countenance and encouraged her son to do like- 
wise, suggesting that none should see them weeping or doing anything unworthy 
of Sparta (Cleom. 22.6). Both scenes focus on the influence, emotional or other- 
wise, of the mother on the son; and the two Lives bring to the fore the way that 
the role of Spartan mothers, unlike the Roman mothers we have seen, becomes a 
testing ground for their sons’ moral integrity by involving factors that might 
make the sons’ morals degenerate notwithstanding their good nature. Though 
in the Hellenistic period, ownership of a large amount of public land had 
been concentrated in the hands of Spartan women (natpoüxoı),'° Agis strongly 


107 Humble (2002) argues that, unlike Xenophon and Aristotle who criticise the Spartan edu- 
cation, constitution, and way of life, in Lycurgus Plutarch is eager to dwell on the Spartan culti- 
vation of söphrosyne. On how Plutarch handles his sources for his Spartan Lives so as to stress 
the Spartan virtues, Moss& (2002). More on Spartan agöge for boys and girls in Hellenistic and 
Roman Sparta, Pomeroy (2002) 27-9. 

108 See Powell (1999) 396. Cf. the formidable Spartan women devoted to the state’s ideals in 
Ages. 29.7 and Pyrrh. 29. Pomeroy (2002) 57-63 on the ideology of Spartan motherhood. Plu- 
tarch varies his discussion of Spartan women of the Classical and of the Hellenistic period, as- 
signing a more politically active role to the women of the latter milieu, Marasco (2008) 667 -8. 
For an extensive treatment of the story of Hellenistic Sparta and Imperial Roman Sparta, see Car- 
tledge and Spawforth (2002). 

109 Aristotle (Pol. 1269b-1270a) mentions that two-fifths of the Laconian land that Spartan 
citizens owned was in the hands of women. In Politics 1307a he discusses the reasons for 
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opposed the temptation of the soft living he could have enjoyed thanks to the 
wealth of his mother and grandmother, who were, as we learn, the richest people 
in Sparta.'!° Powell (1999) has suggested that the Agis and Cleomenes draws 
heavily on the third-century historian Phylarchus most obviously in respect of 
topics such as female nudity, beauty, and assertiveness. Yet, given the emphasis 
we have encountered on the mother-son rapport, which interestingly coincides 
with Plutarch’s presentation in the Roman Lives drawing on sources different 
from the Spartan Lives, I think we have good reason to believe that the emotional 
appeals of mothers to their sons are Plutarch’s own emphasis. In any case Phy- 
larchus’ extant fragments have nothing on this." 

In the Parallel Lives, Plutarch’s meaningful alterations of his material and 
his personal input in the narrative, sometimes in the form of dramatic scenes 
and at others in rhetorical reconfigurations of the exchanges between characters, 
inform his presentation of influential mothers from history. Unlike in the Moral- 
ia, these women appear to take part in the education of their sons and affect 
their adult deportment, but interestingly are either widows or financially better 
off than their husbands. This suggests that in Plutarch mothers become surro- 
gates of the paternal model. Apart from the individual moralising twists we 
have noted, Plutarch’s concept of motherhood must have been to some extent 
informed by a combination of the Greek past and the Roman contemporary 
ideal.'"? This might account for the absence of Athenian mothers in the Lives 


the concentration of land in the hands of the few. Cartledge (1981) 97-9 contends that Aristotle 
was probably confused in talking about ‘large dowries’, and talks instead of ‘daughter-inheri- 
tance’ in the form of ‘marriage-settlements’. A more recent and revised discussion of female 
property and empowerment in Classical and Hellenistic Sparta is that by Hodkinson (2004). 
Cf. Setälä (1998) on the wealth and power of women in Imperial Rome. 

110 On the role of women in Sparta, Pomeroy (1975) 35 ff.; Redfield (1977-8) 148 -- 50, 158- 
61; Pomeroy (2002) 66-7; 73-93; Schuller (2002); notably Hodkinson (2004). Contrast the 
corresponding position of women in Athens, Post (1940); Gould (1980); Lefkowitz (1983); 
Cohen (1990), who is especially right to suggest a distinction between the terms ‘seclusion’ 
and ‘separation’; Blundell (1995) 130-49. Also Patterson (1998) 125-9; Wagner-Hasel 
(2003); cf. Cohen (1991) 41-7. The special issues of Arethusa for 1973 and 1978 are dedicated 
to studies of women in Graeco-Roman antiquity. For a concise survey of scholarship on women, 
Dixon (2001) 3-15. An extensive collection of sources for the history of Spartan women in par- 
ticular, Pomeroy (2002) 139-70. 

111 See, for instance, FGrH 81, F43, F44; cf. OCD* s.v. Phylarchus. 

112 Plutarch’s association of the Greek and Roman worlds is argued by Walsh (1992) on the basis 
of the synıkrisis between Philopoemen and Flamininus. Walsh is right to note that ‘the contrast of the 
two men is a contrast of the two systems: the Greek of Plutarch’s ancestors, which is tragically mar- 
red by quarrelsomeness and chaos, and the Roman of Plutarch’s time, which is distinguished by 
concord and stability’, at 215. The juxtaposition of past and present is valid in the present case 
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(their role being limited to producing children and guarding the household, 
themes that are treated in the Moralia),"" and the inclusion of Spartan ones, 
who are closer to the paragon Roman matron of the Late Republic and Early Em- 
pire. Plutarch’s approach in this instance might be classified under Morgan’s cat- 
egory of the ‘multi-gravitational’ model of morality (2007, 183-4), exerting core 
values from both the Greek and Roman moral systems. 


2.3.2 Fatherhood 


Our references to fatherhood in the preceding section have been mainly limited 
to occasions on which fatherhood was closely related to the notion of mother- 
hood. In such instances we have observed that unlike the maternal model, the 
paternal one is normally responsible for the moral supervision of the child; in 
certain cases this role can be given to mothers but only when the male is inca- 
pable of undertaking his task, while the mother’s formative role in these instan- 
ces is not free from complications, as we have seen. 

Both in the Moralia and in the Lives (as will be demonstrated below) the pic- 
ture of the father’s engagement as an instructor of morality for his son is kept 
coherent. Given that Plutarch seems to harmonise his discussions on fatherhood 
from the Moralia and his practical cases of fathers in the Lives, he does not need 
to pay any special attention to his account of fathers (as he does with mothers). 
Perhaps in Plutarch’s mind fatherhood was another of those straightforward top- 
ics that raised no problematic issues and therefore did not need extensive elab- 
oration. The main themes that seem to preoccupy Plutarch in his treatments of 
fatherhood in the Lives relate firstly to the extent to which a father’s status 
was a necessary condition for a son to be held in high esteem subsequently 
and achieve eventual greatness, secondly to the exact ways in which fathers 
seemed to stimulate their sons’ virtue, and thirdly to the special link between fa- 
therhood and power that so often runs through Plutarch’s moralising accounts. 


2.3.2.1 Fathers as a requirement for the greatness of the son 
In the beginning of Demosthenes (1.1-4) Plutarch explicitiy claims that a man’s 
true happiness depends for the most part on character and disposition rather 


too. Swain (1987) 2-94 examines Plutarch’s attitude to Greek past and Roman present thoroughly; 
also Brenk (1992) 4356 - 67. Cf. Jones (2004), Bowie (20045). See Whitmarsh (20105) for a succinct 
overview of Hellenism and the Roman Empire with further bibliography. 

113 Ps.-Dem. 59.122; Xen. Oec. 7.25. 
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than personal origin. This is in line with the biographer’s reluctance elsewhere to 
accept that the poor station of a father will necessarily become an obstacle to his 
son’s socio-political rise.''* As Albini underlines, Plutarchan heroes are superior 
to circumstances, and indeed they are.'"? The cases of Eumenes (1.1), Marius (3.1), 
Themistocles (1.1), and Cimon (4.4-5) exemplify this in the most vivid manner. 
Similarly, Pompey’s father might not have enjoyed any glory or respect in 
Rome and was particularly loathed by the citizens, but this did not affect him 
from becoming illustrious in relation to other men of higher familial status 
(Crass. 6.5; Pomp. 1.1-2). 

Nor did the absence of the paternal model itself remove any chance of the 
orphan enjoying a bright future. Perhaps the case of Coriolanus is somehow pe- 
culiar, in that his lack of a father might partly account for his turning against his 
homeland, as will be mentioned again below. Yet at the end of the Life Coriola- 
nus is in a way rehabilitated, as he brings political harmony between Rome and 
the Volscians. The Gracchi are a less problematic and hence more representative 
example of prominent orphans who came to dominate the socio-political stage 
of their day. To this group of men we can add such names as Philopoemen, Ser- 
torius, and Agis and Cleomenes, the first two being orphans and the second pair 
being raised in close contact with their mothers rather than their fathers. Taking 
his examples from the above cases, Salvioni has argued that orphans who had 
been brought up without a paternal model tended to become ‘antagonists’ fight- 
ing against their ‘fatherland’.''* He attributes the whole responsibility for this to 
the psychological impact of the mother on her son, without taking into account 
several other important factors that might have determined the decision of the 
son to become an enemy of his country. It may not be a coincidence that father- 
less children tended to respond to those pressures in a distinctive way; however, 
Salvioni’s formulation simplifies many of these cases. As Albini mentions, Plu- 
tarch accepts the psychological pressure on his heroes but he also recognises 
the social pressure,'"” and one should also add motives of a political and military 
nature that affect the heroes’ decisions. All this emphasises the complexity of 
personal motivations in Plutarchan heroes and shows that things in Plutarch 
should not be seen strictly in terms of black and white. 


114 Sulla (Sull. 1) is a counter example of a man whose father’s lack of status had caused his 
disgrace. 

115 Albini (1997) 66. 

116 Salvioni (1982) 82-92. 

117 Albini (1997) 66. 
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2.3.2.2 Fatherhood as a stimulant to great actions 

Reference to the hero’s pedigree was a conventional element of the encomium, 
and instrumental too in the biographical genre. Several Lives emphasise the 
son’s need to reflect upon and parade his paternal ancestry, whether real or fic- 
tional, in order to create an exemplary agenda for his own elevation.'"® This sort 
of fatherhood is what I name ‘constructed’. Both in the mythical sphere and in 
the real world the son internally recalls or publicly promotes the grandeur of his 
father’s stature and seeks to honour him through his own personal worth.'"? This 
fact is complementary to the argument above that orphans are not deprived of 
the opportunity to enhance their status, for they may employ the loss of their dis- 
tinguished father to their own advantage. Although certain exceptions may again 
be allowed, a few positive paradigms will make the point. Theseus’ competition 
with Heracles prompted his desire to achieve even greater accomplishments 
(Thes. 7).”° Hence, in order to establish his kingship, the hero promoted the 
idea of his alleged divine descent from Poseidon, whom he pronounced his fa- 
ther (Thes. 6).'”' The constructed paternal figure of Poseidon becomes for The- 
seus an inspirational stimulus to the acquisition of power and virtue. But it 
may also work as propagandist manipulation, with a view to the impression 
that it is calculated to create in others.'”? The psychological aspect of constructed 
fatherhood recalls Coriolanus’ desire to please his mother with his grand ex- 
ploits and the fact that he sought the culmination of his fame and his own 
sense of satisfaction in his mother’s praise and bliss (Cor. 4.7). The propagandist 
aspect also evokes Alexander, who employed his own theory of divine origin, 
wishing to appear as a son of Zeus, in order to facilitate his conquests (Alex. 


118 Jones (2010) 112-6 explores cases of individuals in the Roman Empire of legendary or 
mythical descent. He is right to stress that claims of ancestry in this period are linked with mat- 
ters of identity; cf. Whitmarsh (2010a). 

119 It has been rightly argued that Plutarch’s reference to the subject’s ancestral past also aims 
to prepare the reader for certain themes that will appear later in the Life, Duff (1999a) 310-1 
with examples; this is also linked with the issue of inherited characteristics, as discussed in 
Ch. 1 above. 

120 On the role of Heracles in the pair of Theseus-Romulus, Larmour (1988) 363-9. 

121 We should here compare the well-known imperial example of the people of Cyrene in AD 
134/5, who legitimated their Greek identity by turning to their Greek mythical origins. On how 
the Greek past, which is linked with the political life of the early Roman Empire, has implica- 
tions for our understanding of constructions of identity in Plutarch, Preston (2001), with special 
emphasis on the examination of Greek and Roman Questions. Cf. also Erskine (2003) 131-48 
for the Trojan past of Rome. 

122 Cf. Baroin’s formulation of the memory of ancestors as a ‘memory of action, a pragmatic 
memory’, (2010) at 30, which may square with the propagandist aspect of ancestral imitation. 
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27-28).'”? This kind of constructed ancestry also seems to carry some force in the 
case of Antony, who tries to assert his descent from the line of Hercules 
(Ant. 4.1-3; 36.5-7; 60.2-5. Cf. Comp. Dem. et Ant. 1.1).'"* 

Apart from distant ancestry, there are also cases of immediate paternal lin- 
eage, which are again suggestive not only of the obvious public advantages of 
having a highly respected father, but also of the internal psychological impact 
of the father’s public image on the son.'”° Cimon seeks to take his father’s 
great deeds in Marathon as his example and not to prove inferior to his father 
(Cim. 5). In Aratus (1.1-4) the father sets the exemplum of their glorious grand- 
fathers before his sons, urging them to imitate them. Similarly, in order to pro- 
vide proof of his bravery to his noble father Cato, Marcus is eager to sacrifice 
his own life on the field of battle (Ca. Ma. 20.10 -- 12; Aem. 21.1-2). Although 
both distant ancestry and immediate parentage are obviously related, psycholog- 
ically they may raise distinct issues. 

As we can see from the examples given above, distant ancestry is mostly ad- 
duced when referring to figures who had such grand plans that resorting to a divine 
pedigree suited their great visions, while also influencing their psychology. This is 
especially true of Alexander and Antony. In these cases the ancestral public projec- 
tion would have caused a greater degree of psychological pressure on the hero, not 
only because of the significance of the feat itself (i.e. Hellenisation of the Middle 
East, control of the Eastern part of the Roman Empire respectively), but also because 
of the unapproachability of the heroes’ model;'?*° Zeus and Hercules are not exactly 
the sort of exempla that one could adopt for imitation within the constraining real- 
ities of a fragile world. True they become symbols of immense power for these her- 
oes, yet they cannot easily - if at all - be emulated. Conversely, the cases of direct 
relationships with a biological father are quite different. Though equally demand- 
ing, they are less frustrating for the figures concerned, since the human feats of pa- 
ternal exempla could be more easily emulated by sons. 


123 Hamilton (1969) 69 notes that ancient sources (Strabo and Arrian) attributed Alexander’s 
visit t0 Ammon (Alex. 16.11) to his longing to emulate the accomplishments of his ancestors, 
Perseus and Heracles. 

124 Brenk (1992) 4384 is right to argue that the mythical lineage in this case merely ‘under- 
scores Antonius’ military competence’ and that later on (Ant. 60) his assimilation to Dionysus 
will prefigure his degeneration. 

125 Baroin (2010) explores various aspects of family memory; esp. 25 -- 6, where she discusses 
‘compulsory imitation’ which is to some extent equivalent to my category of ‘constructed father- 
hood’, and which entails “the metaphor of the weight of heredity’, e.g. Pliny Epist. 3.3.6, which 
is consistent with the psychological constraints I refer to. Cf. the preservation of family memory 
as an obligation of children in the Christian literature of Late Antiquity, Vuolanto (2010). 

126 Mossman (2006) 287 -92 suggests that Alexander’s travel elucidates aspects of his character. 
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Apart from sons who are presented as inflections of their fathers and who 
aimed to emulate their competence or even prove equal to them, there are also 
cases of sons who wished to distance themselves from their fathers. In this case 
they were aiming either to surpass them or to rid themselves of the negative social 
profile that the father had bequeathed to them. Alexander offers a case of the for- 
mer, while Pompey fits the latter. Alexander wished to detach himself from Philip’s 
glory and build his fame with his own achievements (Alex. 5.3 -8).'”7 Philip’s reac- 
tion is noteworthy, for his love for his son was so deep that it made him put his own 
self-esteem after that of Alexander and be compliant in his son’s ambitions (Alex. 
94-14). Philip is the exemplary case of the eminent father who is sensitive to his 
son’s behaviour and knows how to handle it appropriately (Alex. 6-7), so as to pre- 
serve harmony in his oikos and kingdom alike. Throughout Alexander there is a di- 
rect comparison between father and son: Alexander’s philotimia is of a higher stan- 
dard than that of his father (Alex. 4.8 -- 11), and his magnificence superior to Philip’s 
rhetorical competence (Alex. 5.3). Yet Philip did not enter into competition with his 
son, and the text thus already directs the reader to Alexander’s natural competitive- 
ness. Whatever the pragmatic outcome of the final tension between father and 
son,?® we still read fatherhood in this case as a ‘positively competitive’ state, 
which induces the son to accomplish something of his own, outdoing the exploits 
of his father (also in Reg. et imp. apophth. 179D). Alexander wishes to exceed what 
he knows as “magnificent’ and construct his own definition of it. 

Pompey is another version of a son who wishes to distance himself from his 
paternal legacy. But in his case the reasons for the detachment lie in the father’s 
bad reputation: although the Roman people loved Pompey, they loathed his father, 
Strabo (Pomp. 1.1-3). Here the name of the father becomes a disadvantage to the 
socio-political rise of the son and at the same time challenges him to surpass his 
father’s achievements. Another such instance is that one of Cimon and Miltiades, 
mentioned above, although in this case Cimon attempts to emulate the good repu- 
tation of his father rather than distance himself from it. Their father-son relation- 
ship does not figure as much as we might expect, and this could be paralleled 
with Lucullus, where a briefly suppressed reference to the baseness of Lucullus’ pa- 
rents (Luc. 1.1) does not really allow elaboration of the parenthood theme. 


127 On the Philip-Alexander rivalry, see e.g. Soares (2008) 725-6. 
128 For another instance of tension between father and son, see the case of Pericles and Xan- 
thippus in Per. 36. 
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2.3.2.3 Fatherhood and power 

Most of the exempla of fathers in the Lives are designed to tackle the issue of 
possession of power and how its handling affects the rapport with sons. The 
most crucial frailty that could beset a powerful father is the malfunction of 
his paternal quality owing to his public success. Both sides of the coin are exem- 
plified. I shall begin with the defective cases of Pyrrhus and Marius, and then 
compare them with Aemilius Paulus, whom I consider one of the most (if not 
the most) idealised case of a father in the Lives. 

Pyrrhus is depicted in the narrative as being overwhelmed by his supreme royal 
power and totally absorbed by the military affairs which secure the preservation and 
expansion of his kingdom. To his mind fatherhood is nothing other than authority. 
Inclined by nature to military skill (Pyrrh. 8), an Achilles and an Alexander on the 
battlefield, Pyrrhus ensures that his sons have an equally good military paideia. The 
tone in the text becomes more dramatic when readers are informed that Pyrrhus’ 
one-sidedness puts at risk the morality of his male children: he determines to be- 
queath his kingdom to the son who has the most powerful weapon (Pyrrh. 93-6, 
Reg. et imp. apophth. 184C). Pyrrhus inculcates in his successors his vainglorious 
ambition and encourages them to take part in a violent competition that could 
end in fratricide. And that is the outcome in Euripides’ Phoenician Women, a play 
which forms the basis of a reading of the Pyrrhus touching on the connection be- 
tween power and distorted familial ties.'”” Braund justifiably stresses Pyrrhus’ 
‘very limited concern for his sons’, suggesting that ‘their education serves merely 
as a ploy in the king’s arrogance (pleonexia)."?° 

The case of Marius resembles that of Pyrrhus in that the former is again the 
type of fierce general who is well equipped only in terms of military training and 
whose identity as a man of power goes well beyond his role as a father. Marius 
had even abandoned his son to save himself (Mar. 35.9-11). In Pyrrhus, the in- 
effectual role of the “father-instructor’ model is compensated for in the life- 
pair by the presence of Antigonus. Unlike the two protagonists, Antigonus’ ex- 
pectations of his son centre not on how to be a cruel king, but on how to be a 
good man. An incident in chapter 34 conveys the moralising programme that An- 
tigonus wished to transmit to his son, founded on the virtues of philanthröpia 
and praotes rather than self-assertive authority.'?”! Antigonus rebuked his son, Al- 
cyoneus, for bringing him the head of Pyrrhus, and praised him for treating Pyr- 
rhus’ son, Helenus, with compassion. In Plutarch’s account, the story of Pyrrhus’ 


129 Regarding how and why the Phoenician Women determines a specific reading of Pyrrhus, 
see Braund (1997) 113 -27. 

130 Braund (1997) 121. 

131 On praotes in Plutarch, Martin (1960). 
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death hints at his poor performance as a father having led to his demise. The 
story of the hero’s death has several versions, but Plutarch chooses to follow 
the basic core found in Strabo (8.6.18), and augment it with dramatic details 
and emotional effect:'?? the mighty king is wounded by the tile that a distressed 
mother threw at him in her attempt to save her son (Pyrrh. 34.1-3). Although 
Pausanias (1.13.8) too follows the traditional line of the story, he only refers 
vaguely to awoman but not specifically to an agonised mother. 

Aemilius Paulus is an exceptional case of a multi-faceted educator.””? As we 
shall see in more detail in Chapter 6, his outstanding qualifications as a teacher 
are reflected not only in his military involvement as an exemplary general but 
also in his political commitment to the paideia of the citizen body (παιδεύειν 
τοὺς πολίτας, Aem. 3.7). His competence in the public domain, however, also ap- 
plies to his domestic affairs. He takes good care of his children from his second mar- 
riage and arranges for his two sons from his first wife to be adopted by the two most 
illustrious houses in Rome (Aem. 5.5).”* The teaching technique that Aemilius em- 
ploys hints at his effective parental role. In Aemilius we find a statesman who draws 
on political experiences and truths, and establishes his moral agenda to alleviate 
the perverted passions of youth. Aemilius’ paternal wisdom finds particular appli- 
cation in the victory parade (Aem. 34): he loses two of his sons at a time of great 
happiness in his political career (Aem. 35-36), but his philosophical resilience con- 
firmed his reputation as the fondest father in Rome (φιλοτεκνότατος Ῥωμαίων 
γενόμενος, Aem. 6.10). His bitter observation that his enemy, Perseus, although de- 
feated in war, still had his children, whereas he himself, a victorious man, had lost 
his own (Aem. 36.9) provides a contrast that is deeply embedded in the text, espe- 
cially if we consider that Perseus was not the unifying force for his family that Ae- 
milius was. For instance, for fear of losing the royal throne, Perseus assassinated his 
own brother (Aem. 8.10 -12). 


132 Polyaenus in his Stratagems 8.68 refers to a group of Argive women (and not specifically to 
one mother) who were throwing all sorts of solid objects; Justine (Epitome of Pompeius Trogus’ 
Philippic Histories 25.5) reports that Pyrrhus was killed outside the wall of Argos by stones 
thrown by the army of Antigonus, and Zonaras (a twelfth-century chronicler and theologian) 
in his Extracts of History 8.6.8 (vol. 2, 190.22-27) argues that he was killed by a woman 
who lost her balance and fell on his head. 

133 On Aemilius’ similarity to a Socratic philosopher and an instructor of the young, see Hol- 
land (2005) 276-9. 

134 Cato senior is another example of a father who is constantly present into the moral and 
intellectual maturity of his son (Ca. Ma. 20, 21.8). Phocion is concerned with the ethical upright- 
ness of his son, taking responsibility for correcting his addiction to drinking (Phoc. 20). Cicero 
too cares for his feckless son and establishes good relations with him (Οἷς. 44.3 - 7), but appa- 
rently gives him no moral instruction. 
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In this section we have seen that the notion of fatherhood is widely dis- 
cussed in the Lives of prominent politicians and generals. One way or another, 
fathers influence their son’s moral and socio-political development. Although 
not exhaustive, the instances we have explored demonstrate that the natural ab- 
sence of a father or his base origin need not be a handicap to the progress of the 
son. On the contrary, it can promote the independence of the son and see him 
develop his own path in public life, even if this involves the mother in undertak- 
ing an unusually important role, for good or ill (e.g. Agis-Cleomenes, the Grac- 
chi, Coriolanus, Philopoemen, Sertorius). The menial status of a father on the 
other hand could stimulate the son’s desire to restore the family’s reputation 
by means of his personal distinction (e.g. Eumenes, Marius, Themistocles, 
Cimon, Pompey). In this, the notion of ‘constructed’ fatherhood plays a decisive 
role, for the alleged divine descent of a mortal reinforces his greatness and cre- 
ates the proper incentive, whether public/external or psychological/internal, to 
the accomplishment of grand deeds (e.g. Theseus, Antony, Alexander). Similarly, 
in the case of a prodigiously able child, a father could foster the son’s compet- 
itive nature and make him want to distance himself from the fame he had inher- 
ited, with the aim of establishing his own superiority (e.g. Alexander, Pompey). I 
have also discussed how power can become a factor in the proper functioning of 
the paternal role. The idealised version of the morally upright, powerful father is 
of one who distinguishes his private identity from his public one, treating his son 
as a pupil asking for moral guidance (e.g. Aemilius Paulus, Crassus, the two An- 
tigoni, the elder Cato, Fabius Maximus), rather than as his successor who must 
be militarily prepared to handle his power (e.g. Pyrrhus, Marius). 


Chapter 3 Moral training in the classroom 


In the previous Chapter, I examined how and to what extent the two parents 
could determine the moral formation of their child in its early years as well as 
in later life. But an individual’s ethical grounding is especially affected by 
what we may call education proper, so the moral contribution of pedagogues 
or of teachers is an aspect worth considering. In the first section of this Chapter, 
I wish to explore the interactive connotations of Plutarch’s educational essays 
with the aim of elucidating his moral programme as outlined against the back- 
drop of the Moralia. In the second part, I shall look at cases of certain teachers 
from the Lives with an emphasis on the Platonic teaching model. 


3.1 The complementarity of On reading the poets and 
On listening to lectures 


On reading the poets (Πῶς δεῖ τὸν νέον ποιημάτων ἀκούειν) and On listening to 
lectures (Περὶ τοῦ ἀκούειν) are at the forefront of Plutarch’s educational output, 
often considered to be among the essays which are most representative of his 
pedagogical convictions. The first thing that encourages us to suspect they 
were companion pieces is the similarity of their titles,' and especially the repeat- 
ed use of the term ἀκούειν, which can mean not just to hear something, but also 
to grasp and comprehend the full implications of what one hears, whether it 
comes from one’s own mouth, one’s teacher’s or elsewhere.? Even though we 
cannot be certain whether the titles go back to Plutarch himself, the second 
essay in particular is likely to have kept the title that Plutarch himself would 
have given or did give it, in light of its affinity with the first line of the essay it- 
self, which included the words “περὶ τοῦ dkobewv’.? And whoever gave the first 
work its title accurately reflected the emphasis of both essays, given the frequent 
appearance of the verb ἀκούειν throughout. Though secure dates for their com- 


1 An earlier version of this section appeared in Xenophontos (2010). 

2 See LSJ s.v. ἀκούω: II.3. hear and understand; IV. understand, take in a certain sense; DGE s.v. 
3. Note also that this particular verb can have the meaning of ‘be the pupil of’ (ἀκούω τινός) LSJ 
s.v. Π.4, which is indicative of the educational-pedagogical dimension that the word could have. 
ΟΕ also Schenkeveld (1992). De aud. poet. 35F: ‘what is spoken from the stage, what is sung to 
the Iyre and what is studied at school (μελετωμένοις Ev διδασκαλείῳ).᾽ 

3 ‘The discourse which I gave on the subject of listening to lectures I have written out and sent 
to you’ (τὴν γενομένην μοι σχολὴν περὶ τοῦ ἀκούειν |...], ἀπέσταλκά σοι γράψας), De aud. 376. 
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position cannot be determined,* it is less important to place them in chronolog- 
ical order in an attempt to gauge the direction of influence than to tackle the way 
that the two texts notionally interact, offering an all-encompassing image of Plu- 
tarch’s ideas on moral education during the early and adolescent years. 
Scholarly approaches to the two works show a number of limitations. On the 
one hand, On listening to lectures does not seem to have received the attention it 
deserves, as there has been no thorough treatment of its pedagogical back- 
ground nor any association made with similar educational ideas amplified in 
the rest of the Plutarchan corpus or beyond.’ Studies of On reading the poets, 
on the other hand, are mainly confined to analysis of its structure® or style,? 
to the association of the treatise with Platonic notions of paideia,® or to the 
issue of the employment of poetic quotations within the essay.? The recent com- 
mentary by Hunter and Russell has done much to render On reading the poets 
more widely known and, although it raises questions about the relationship be- 
tween the two treatises, their striking similarities have not as yet been explored 
further.!° This section aims to fill the gap by showing that they function in a 
complementary fashion on a number of levels. Firstly, I shall discuss the issue 
of their addressees, which is important because it shows how the pedagogical 
content of On reading the poets prepares the ground for that of On listening to 
lectures. Afterwards, I shall seek to explore the way in which poetry is presented 
as the preliminary stage of philosophy, touching on the correlation between the 
roles of the poet and the philosopher both being moral teachers of the young. I 
shall conclude with the resemblances between poetic and philosophical mecha- 
nisms, which convey Plutarch’s predilection for philosophy, elsewhere consid- 


4 Zadorojnyi (2002) 297-8 discusses the dating of On reading the poets based on textual indica- 
tions; with further bibliography (n. 5). Also Jones (1966) 71 = (1995) 117. Cf. Cannatä Fera (2000) 
87-8. For On listening to lectures, see Hillyard (1981) xxxiv. For the chronology and order of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, again Jones (1966 = 1995), also Stolz (1929), Van der Valk (1982), Delvaux (1995). 
5 The scholarly references to On listening to lectures are restricted to concise r&sumös of the con- 
tent of the treatise in basic handbooks of Plutarchan studies, e.g. Westaway (1922) 81-4. 

6 Schenkeveld (1982). 

7 Cannatä Fera (2000). Cf. La Matina (1991), who explores the rhetoric and strategy of the dis- 
course of On listening to lectures on the basis of semiotics. 

8 Valgiglio (1967), Sicking (1983), Teixeira (1991), D’Ippolito (1995), Hershbell (1995), Bre- 
chet (1999), Gömez Cardö (1999), Zadorojnyi (2002), Kraus (2005), Said (2005), and especially 
the excellent study by Hunter (2009) 169-201. Konstan (2004) for the Platonism in On reading 
the poets as an anticipation of postmodern literary theory. 

9 De Wet (1988) 16-7, Carrara (1989), Brechet (2007), Papadi (2007) 19-44. Cf. Helmbold 
and O’Neil (1959). 

10 Hunter (2009), n. 1, 169; also in Hunter and Russell (2011) 2. 
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ered the art of living (τέχνην περὶ βίον, Quaest. Conv. 613B),"' a life-long moral- 
ising mechanism extending well beyond early education proper. 

One aspect that illuminates the close relationship between On reading the 
poets and On listening to lectures relates to the credentials of the addressee of 
each essay. The former is dedicated to Marcus Sedatius,'? who, like Plutarch, 
is presented as the father of a young man (‘my Soclarus and your Cleander’, 
De aud. poet. 15A) and to whom Plutarch offers some useful advice to ensure 
that his son is introduced to poetry in a morally beneficial way." Plutarch’s 
self-projection as a father informs the way he instructs another father, especially 
by means of the sociative ‘we’,'* which brings out a common element in the 
anxiety that fathers would normally feel when it came to ministering to their 
sons’ morals.’” What is more, the maturity of both dedicatee and dedicator 
helps to lend gravitas to the advice offered, since this is the outcome of experi- 
ence acquired over a long period,'° and ultimately asserts their common role as 
moral supervisors of the formation of their sons’ characters (De aud. poet. 15A). 
The fatherly persona of the prefatory section is also suggestive of the as yet weak 
moral state of the son, because the fact that Plutarch addresses himself to the 
father presupposes that the son has not yet gained the maturity of thought need- 
ed to accept instruction for himself without his father as an intermediary."” 

By contrast, in On listening to lectures the whole set of guidelines is directly 
addressed to the young Nicander, who is more experienced, having already as- 
sumed the toga virilis, i.e. the garment signalling the passage from childhood 
into adolescence. The underlying suggestion here is that Nicander’s moral con- 
dition, the corollary of his initiation into philosophy, equips him with the self-re- 


11 Cf. Cic. Acad. Pr. 2.8.23 (sapientiam, artem vivendi) and Clement, Paed. 2.25.3; Epict. Dis- 
sert. 1.15.2. 

12 Zadorojnyi (2002) 305 appositely contends that Sedatius may serve as a symbol of the fu- 
sion of the Greek and Roman world. 

13 (Ps.-)Isocrates, Ad Demonicum 1.2. 

14 The term ‘sociative’ was coined by Slotty (1928). 

15 Xen. Cyr. 1.6 where Cambyses instructs Cyrus, see Gera (1993) 50-72. Remarks on the role 
of a father in raising his child are amplified in On the education of children. On this, see Albini 
(1997) esp. 63 - 6. For the role of the parental model in the formation of the son’s &thos, see also 
Republic 550a-b. Cf. also Ch. 2 above. 

16 The maturity of both Plutarch and Sedatius is important due to the association with experi- 
ence, a vital notion in Plutarch’s pedagogical thinking; see Ch. 5. 

17 Seneca, Letter to Lucilius. Cf. Van der Stockt (2005a) 141, who classifies the imitation en- 
countered in the On reading the poets under what he calls ‘passive mime6sis’, a category that 
owes its name to the subject’s lack of innate awareness of ethical calibre on the one hand, 
and to their lack of imperative repulsion by ethical ugliness on the other. According to Van 
der Stockt, passive mimösis is communicated via the authoritative presence of the instructor. 
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straint to control his passions (De aud. 37D-F), the very trait that Sedatius’ son 
and by implication Plutarch’s too still lack due to their youthfulness, which, as 
we learn, led them to act impetuously in everything (De aud. poet. 15B)."? 

At the end of On reading the poets Plutarch concludes that the young man 
who has been trained to understand poetry in an independent fashion is now 
qualified to accept philosophy ‘in a spirit of friendship, good will and familiarity’ 
(προπαιδευθεὶς εὐμενὴς Kal φίλος Kal οἰκεῖος ὑπὸ ποιητικῆς ἐπὶ φιλοσοφίαν 
προπέμπηται᾽, De aud. poet. 37B). Therefore, poetry is clearly regarded as a pre- 
paratory stage that leads into the realm of philosophy. In almost identical lan- 
guage at the beginning of On listening to lectures, Plutarch advises the more ma- 
ture addressee on how to get down to the real stuff, i.e. philosophy, now that he 
is well prepared: 


And so you, who have been brought up for a long time in contact with philosophy (πολὺν 
χρόνον Ev φιλοσοφίᾳ παρατρεφόμενον), and have from the beginning been accustomed to 
philosophic reasoning as an ingredient in every portion of early instruction and informa- 
tion, ought to feel like an old friend and familiar when you come to philosophy (λόγῳ 
φιλοσόφῳ μεμιγμένον, εὐμενῆ καὶ οἰκεῖον ἥκειν εἰς φιλοσοφίαν), which alone can array 
young men in the manly and truly perfect adornment that comes from reason. 

(De aud. 37F) 


The tendency to speak of complementarity is enhanced by the internal structural 
links between the two works, and especially by the fact that the close parallels 
cited above constitute the concluding passage of one essay and the introductory 
passage to the other respectively. Moreover, the connection between the two texts 
becomes more obvious in the verbal similarities, suggesting that the two treatises 
should be considered as companion pieces, and not just as reflecting a similar 
authorial mentality. 

But how exactly do the qualities that poetry can offer in On reading the poets 
resemble and anticipate the qualities that philosophy exhibits in On listening to lec- 
tures? And in what manner does the correct understanding of poetry on the stu- 
dent’s part in one essay compare to the correct attention to be paid to philosophy 
in the other? We may begin with the crucial concept of Plutarch’s fusion of poetry 
and philosophy. Knowledge of poetry was a staple of education well before Plu- 
tarch’s days and, as the school papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt attest, in the Hel- 
lenistic and Imperial period the works of Homer, Euripides, and Menander provided 
the most popular school-texts; at the same time poetry was also a key element of 


18 Contra Schenkeveld (1982) 62. 
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elite adult culture well into Plutarch’s age.'? Even so, Plutarch’s use of poetry, as we 
shall see, is not the chance result of contemporary educational practice,”° but an 
issue heavily informed by his ethical theory as discussed in Chapter 1. This is 
most overtly attested by Plutarch’s willingness to incorporate poetry in his educa- 
tional agenda, thus taking a firm position on its value in the debate that had 
raged in Greek thought up to that point.”' Most crucially, Plutarch’s endorsing of 
the poetic tradition for the purposes of moral education brought him into conflict 
with conventional Platonic thought on the matter, despite his general commitment 
to Platonic philosophy.” Plato criticised poetry on the grounds that, as an imitation 
(μίμησις) of the world of the senses, which in turn was an imitation of the world of 
forms, poetry, its qualities and representatives were three stages distant from phil- 
osophical truth (Republic 597e, 602c). Plato even banished poets from his ideal 
state (Kallipolis) arguing that they perverted the mores of the young with their 
lies (Republic 377a-398b, Ion 533e-535a).” To his mind, by attributing human de- 
ficiencies such as theft and adultery to the gods, the poets stimulated unlawful pas- 
sions in their audiences instead of moderating them, animating the irrational part of 
the soul and undermining the whole function of education as a means of psychic 
equilibrium.”* Unlike Plato, who assessed poetry in terms of his utopian project 
and applied criteria for its acceptance that were virtually, perhaps wholly, impossi- 
ble to meet, in On reading the poets Plutarch takes a less extreme position, seeking 
to offer pragmatic advice to adolescents from the ranks of the Graeco-Roman elite, 
which they could apply to their poetry training.” Although he recognises that stu- 


19 Cribiore (1996), Morgan (1998a) 50-89, D’Ippolito (20075). 

20 Contra Carrara (1989) 450. 

21 The Stoics, for instance, defended poetry as an avenue to knowledge and appreciated its in- 
structive impact, whereas the early Epicureans did not view it as a serious occupation that could 
promote philosophical reflection. See, for instance, Blank (2011). 

22 Cf. Hershbell (1995) 210. The notion of Plutarch’s philosophical ‘eclecticism’ is related to this. 
23 Republic II and III (esp. 377a-398b); see Levin (2001) 150-67. On mimesis and the formation 
of character in the Republic, Janaway (1995) 80-105. On Plato and poetry, see Ferrari (1989). 
24 Zadorojnyi (2002) 299-300, with full references to the Platonic works. Remember also Plu- 
tarch’s irritation about the way poets annoyed the audience with their naive accounts of the 
gods, Per. 39.2. On how Plutarch treats the role of music and poetry in the life of his statesman, 
see Bowie (2004a). Cf. also the exclusion of music and poetry from the symposium of learned 
men and the preference for discussions between the banqueters in Protagoras 347d-348a. 
25 Zadorojnyi (2002), Janaway (1995) 106 -- 57; see Kamtekar (2008) 345 - 55, who also exam- 
ines the differences in the educational programmes of the Republic and Laws, in his 355 -57. 
Plutarch in On reading the poets is dealing with the pre-reflective Platonic stage, in which a regu- 
lated form of poetry was still part, because it remained subordinate to normative ethics. Plu- 
tarch’s reconciliation with his master may also be reflected in the intentional silence that Plu- 
tarch maintains about poetry in his political essays. D’Ippolito (1995) 125 observes that 
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dents might face the risk of being led astray by the delusiveness of poetic represen- 
tation, he insists that they could derive real benefit from it by exploiting opportuni- 
ties to apply discriminating reading practices that will sensitise them to the hidden 
meanings and true intent of poetic texts. The majority of these practices take the 
form of mind-controlling strategies targeted at the regulation of bewildering emo- 
tions, which makes them vital moralising tools (cf. De aud. poet. 15C). 

In clarifying the nature of poetry, Plutarch emphasises that falsehood is the 
raw material of poetic composition (De aud. poet. 160) and a fundamental require- 
ment in the production of high-quality poetry.”” For this explanation he employs the 
example of Socrates, whom he presents as accepting that there was no poetic com- 
position not based on falsity (De aud. poet. 16C). Invocation of the paramount phi- 
losopher helps Plutarch justify the false element inherent in poetry and leads him to 
propose that the pleasurable aspect of poetry should be fruitfully combined with the 
beneficial element of philosophy.”® Therefore, prospective philosophical students 
should not avoid poetry altogether but consider it a suitable testing-ground, 
where they will be trained to seek the profitable in the pleasurable, a task that 
tests their self-control and exercises their power of discrimination.”? 

On another level, Plutarch endorses the view that philosophy should be 
mixed with poetic myth for the more obvious reason that in this way learning 
becomes light and agreeable to the young (De aud. poet. 15F). In the complemen- 
tary essay On listening to lectures he spends a whole chapter (ch. 17, De 
aud. 47B-D) advising the student not to abandon the study of philosophy due 
to the difficulty of the subject, but to persist in the task until he is accustomed 
to it. He acknowledges that studying philosophy is a hard undertaking and re- 
sorts to a practical solution, which will extenuate philosophical abstraction 
through the use of myth. In this manner Plutarch intimates his own kind of phi- 
losophy, which also features in Problem 1 of the first Book of Table Talk. Here, in 
examining whether philosophical discussions have a place in symposia, Plu- 
tarch suggests that philosophy should be present in all kinds of pleasurable ac- 
tivities and entertainment. Scholars (pıAöAoyoı) are encouraged to mix philoso- 
phy with myth, so as to adapt the content of the conversation to the light-hearted 
atmosphere of the feast and at the same time to make the subject of the discus- 


Plutarch mentions neither the positive nor the negative function of poetry in statesmanship and 
regards this as a damnatio memoriae. 

26 For a bibliography of works on Plutarch’s views on aesthetics, see D’ Ippolito (1995) 125 -- 7, 
n. 8. 

27 Cf. De Pyth. or. 407C-F. 

28 See Klotz (2007) 657. 

29 Cf. Duff (2011a). 
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sion accessible to participants of all intellectual levels (Quest. conv. 613D-E). So, 
what Plutarch claims at different stages in the two educational essays — depend- 
ing each time on the level of his young audience - is presented altogether in the 
passage from Table Talk, which is clearly addressed to an adult readership; this is 
another possible indication that On reading the poets and On listening to lectures 
function complementarily in conveying moral messages about early education. 

Realising that poetry is an imitative art should encourage the receivers of 
poems to control the passions that arise from their emotional attachment to imi- 
tative performances (De aud. poet. 16E-F). Plutarch verbally guides his readers 
by infusing the narrative with phraseology evoking his certainty that they will be 
alert to the poetry’s negative effects (future tenses in De aud. poet. 16E: ‘he will 
not suffer anything dreadful’ οὐδὲν πείσεται δεινόν, ‘he will trust nothing’ οὐδὲ 
πιστεύσει, ‘he will control himself’ ἐπιλήψεται μὲν αὑτοῦ (twice), ‘he will stop 
cerying’ παύσεται [... δακρύων, ‘he will not hesitate to say to himself’ οὐκ ὀκνή- 
σει πρὸς ἑαυτὸν εἰπεῖν). By the same token, this awareness on the part of the 
reader would itself assume that he too (and not only Plutarch) has accepted 
much of the Platonic argument, especially from Republic 2 and 3, dealing with 
the pre-philosophical stage of education from which poetry is not yet excluded. 
In the light of the above, in his interpretation of mimösis, Plutarch deviates from 
a faithful Platonic or Aristotelian?° argument,?! not simply by making poetry part 
of the literary and philosophical curriculum (in line with contemporary educa- 
tional practice) but above all by aspiring to apply it to his audience’s real-life sit- 
uations well into adulthood. This interpretation might be informed by Plutarch’s 
way of thinking in the proem to Theseus. Here Plutarch attempts to justify writing 
about periods belonging to the realm of myth, and although he acknowledges 
that he is entering the territory of ‘marvels and unreality, a land of poets and 
fabulists, of doubt and obscurity’ (Thes. 1.3), he excuses his use of mythical sto- 
ries by assuring his reader that he is in a position to transform fables and make 


30 Imitation as literary representation (Poetics, 1447a-1448b, 1450a). 

31 On mimesis in general, see Russell (1981) 99-113, Halliwell (2002); for mimesis in the 
Greek literature of the Principate, see Whitmarsh (2001) 46-89; on imitation and Aristotle, 
Simpson (1988), esp. 287-91, Shields (2007) 391-6; on mimesis in Greek historical theory 
as the recreation of character and emotion, Gray (1987). On mimesis in Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
Hunter (2009) 107 - 127. On Plutarch’s views on literature, see Van der Stockt (1992), esp. 84 - 
121, Zadorojnyi (2012). Cf. the concept of mimesis in Isocratean pedagogy; if the student pos- 
sesses an appropriate nature and receives proper training and knowledge, then he can become 
an imitator of his teacher, C. soph. 14-18, Antid. 194. Physis, epistöme, and melete constitute 
the trias paedagogica according to Isocrates; also in Pl. Men. 70a, Phdr. 269d; Arist. Eth. 
Nic. 1179b; Xen. Mem. 2.6.39, 3.3.11. Cf. D’Agostino (1958). 
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them yield to probability and reason (Thes. 1.5). Plutarch’s self-delineation rein- 
forces his technique of building up an effective transmission of moral instruction 
in successive stages; taking a similar approach to that deployed in his Theseus, 
in On reading the poets Plutarch first elaborates on the aspect of the mythical 
core of philosophy, recognising its pitfalls, before highlighting his own self- 
awareness that ensures he can provide the necessary sense of security for his au- 
dience. The same role is attributed to the poets in On reading the poets, who 
make moral judgments about the actions of their heroes and thus promote 
good moral values in their readers, as we shall see.” 

Indeed, the significance of artistic self-restraint (söphrosyne), which is said to 
be trained and nurtured every time it is applied against the delusive power of 
poetry in On reading the poets assumes even greater importance in On listening 
to lectures. Here Plutarch advises that the student should remain still while the 
speaker presents his ideas, and not react?? or show excitement at his words; even 
if he disagrees with him, he will keep silent, show patience and respect, and 
hold back any objections until the speaker finishes (De aud. 39C -D).” This ex- 
hibition of söphrosyn& now suppresses more destructive passions such as the ar- 
rogance of the young and their love of honours, and not just their sorrow at the 
spectacle of miserable deeds as in On reading the poets. Furthermore, once they 
have reached the stage of philosophical education, self-control leads the student 
to become an imitator of the speeches and ideas produced through practice, hard 
training, and study (De aud. 40B), thus motivating the process of self-exploration 
by means of comparing what others have said and what he, the listener, would 
have said in such a case (De aud. 40D; cf. De coh. ira 455E -F). Söphrosyne in the 


32 Russell (1993) 427 similarly claims that ‘both Plutarch and Horace seek to help their readers, as 
well as to advance their own case, by talking sometimes about themselves’; see also his 436. 

33 Note the verbal resemblance in the identical use of συνταράττηται in De aud. 40B-C and De 
aud. poet. 16E. The idea of ταραχή has important philosophical baggage, for it corresponds to 
the Epicurean formulation which recommended the abstention from political engagement for 
the sake of personal tranquillity. Sedley (1997) has discussed how different philosophical out- 
looks are found among the conspirators involved in Caesar’s assassination, with special empha- 
sis on the Epicurean lack of ταραχή in that context. For the notion of ταράττεσθαι here, see esp. 
his pp. 44-7, with further bibliography (esp. his n. 31, p. 46). 

34 Silence is a cardinal notion in Plutarch’s moral programme, e.g. Barrigön Fuentes (2005), 
often associated with mystical silence, as it is here; Montiglio (2000) 9-45. Too (1995) 
172-3 claims that it is conventional to compare rhetorical and sophistic teaching to a cult se- 
cret that is passed on only to initiates. Specifically, on silence as an important aspect of rhetor- 
ical skill in Isocrates, see Too (1995) 176-9; for mystical silence as a rhetorical and philosoph- 
ical tool in Plutarch, notably Van Nuffelen (2007); for the association between mystery cults and 
philosophy, Roskam (2001). Castelnerac (2007) 155 - 60 argues that silence and logos in On Isis 
et Osiris reflects Plutarch’s use of dialectic in his work. 
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study of poetry and poetic representation more specifically lays the foundations 
for the student’s söphrosyne in the philosophy class, which progressively culti- 
vates imitation of moral exemplars. 

Let us now turn to the interrelated roles of the poet and the philosopher in 
the two texts. In On reading the poets Plutarch mentions that, since poetry is an 
imitative art, it should be assessed by its degree of resemblance to the original. 
So, ‘since poetry often gives an imitative recital of base deeds, or of wicked ex- 
periences and characters, the young man must not accept as true what is ad- 
mired and successful therein, nor approve it as beautiful, but should simply con- 
demn it as fitting and proper to the character in hand’ (De aud. poet. 18B). The 
appropriateness of the behaviour (whether good or bad) to the (good or bad) 
characters presented in certain passages in poetry corresponds to a fundamental 
“Jaw’ (cf. the so-called principle of änp£newo)” in the method that Aristarchus of 
Samothrace employed in judging the authenticity of lines preserved in Homeric 
manuscripts of his time. Most importantly, Plutarch himself adapts the fitting na- 
ture of a character to his biographical working method; for time and again in his 
Parallel Lives we find instances in which his arguments are constructed accord- 
ing to the coherence of the character of his subjects, those integrated heroes we 
have noted in Chapter 1.55 The quotation from De aud. poet. 18B helps Plutarch 
make the point that the audience should not be led astray by the morally inferior 
characters presented by the poets,”” but on the contrary expect to detect the 
poets’ own verdicts on morally questionable issues: Homer condemned the ef- 
feminacy of Paris, the irascibility of Achilles, and the arrogance of Hector (De 
aud. poet. 19B-C); similarly Menander in the prologue to his Thais gave indica- 
tions that he was aggrieved with his heroine’s behaviour (De aud. poet. 19A). The 
two poets exhibit their concern for the moral implications of their subject matter 
and, by pronouncing their moral judgments, act in context as ethical advisors to 
their young readers and listeners. This could perhaps be taken as a fitting reflec- 
tion of Plutarch’s moralising methods in his Lives, where he often expresses his 
own comments on the moral condition of his heroes in an attempt to direct the 
reader towards imitation or disdain of certain courses of action. 


35 For instance, see sch. Hom. Il. 1.29-31, 9.46-7a1, 14.1a; sch. Hom. Od. arg. 3.73, arg. 8.77. 
On aprepeia as a text-critical principle in Homer, see Xenis (2007) 108, 109. On the notion of pro- 
priety in ancient literary criticism and in Attic oratory, see DeWitt (1987) and Carey (1999) respec- 
tively. DeWitt (1987) 106-18 dedicates a separate section to propriety in Plutarch. 

36 Blomgvist (1997) 74-5; Duff (2008a) 7 with additional references; Martin (1961a) 337, ἢ. 34. 
37 The distinction between the ‘subject of imitation’ and the ‘manner of imitation’ is also treat- 
ed in Aristotle’s Poetics 1448a. 
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Moreover, the poetic moralising becomes more explicit in another section 
from On reading the poets (19E-F), which argues that poets can offer true 
moral lessons (for instance when Euripides punishes Ixion on stage) and that 
through the didactic force of Homeric poetry readers are afforded useful medita- 
tions on fables whose morality is suspect.’® The philosopher in On listening to 
lectures seems to be a more advanced moral guide than the poet, since he 
goes deeper into the task of improving the youth’s moral character: he down- 
plays envy, enmity, arrogance, presumption, self-esteem, and accentuates pa- 
tience, respect, self-exploration, and affability. So both poet and philosopher 
are assigned a moralising role, the former by employing myths and allegories, 
the latter through philosophical truth. The crucial difference, however, between 
the two, which may demonstrate the more vital contribution of the philosopher 
to pedagogy, is the responsibility the latter has to specifically address each par- 
ticipant in person and judge him, something that often upsets the person on the 
receiving end because of the way this process exposes his moral failings.?? In this 
respect, Plutarch points out, philosophers in schools are different from tragedi- 
ans in the theatres (De aud. 43E-F), who try to gain the goodwill of their audi- 
ence by cajoling them. This can again be seen as a self-referential analogy for the 
philosopher Plutarch not just in the context of Table Talk but also in many of his 
so-called popular philosophical essays, in which his main interest is to stimulate 
further self-analysis and discussion in readers rather than flatter them by ne- 
glecting their need for philosophical instruction. This is the basic concept, for 
instance, with which Plutarch introduces his essay On friends and flatterers, 
where he advises his addressee Antiochus Philopappus to demarcate the territo- 
ry between friendship and flattery by expecting the flatterer to be constantly in- 
clined to the sort of praise that makes people relish his company (De ad. et 
am. 50B), as opposed to a true friend whose task is to direct one morally even 
in displeasing ways.“ 

The way that the mechanisms of poetry are shown to work in On listening to 
lectures brings it into an even closer relationship with philosophy. In On reading 


38 De trang. an. 475A. On the didactic function of poetry in ancient thought, Russell (1981) 
84-98. In the case of poets, the verb διδάσκω has the meaning of ‘produce a piece’, LS] sv. 
III, DGE 3; yet in the present context it seems to acquire a purely didactic dimension, whereas 
the technical denotation of the verb as a stage presentation is not, of course, dissociated from 
the didactic nature of drama in Greek thought. 

39 For instance, De virt. mor. 452C. In Gorgias 457c-458b Socrates distinguishes two groups of 
people: those who get sad and angry when they are challenged by their audience, and those 
who accept the elenchus for their improvement. 

40 Cf. De ad. et am. 73E. On praise in Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1101b-1103a. On praise and Plu- 
tarch’s statesman, see Ingenkamp (2004). 
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the poets Plutarch suggests that contradictions and disagreements between poets 
can be of some benefit, in that they offer the reader an opportunity to examine 
divergent opinions and choose the best one after a process of critical thinking. In 
the context of a philosophical lecture, or better still a philosophical discussion, 
conflicting discourses encourage people to look for the opinion which is closest 
to the truth, and thus the most capable of leading them to moral goodness. This 
is after all why Plutarch in On listening to lectures places so much emphasis on 
the ability of the hearer to listen patiently to all the opinions before formulating 
his own standpoint. This is a technique that Plutarch’s young readers must have 
been quite familiar with from their rhetorical education as well, especially in the 
use of declamations in which trained students constructed cases of opposing ar- 
guments. At any rate, Plutarch’s preference for a reader who can make rational 
choices or reach thoughtful judgments is a more general preoccupation in his 
moral discourse, as seen in his way of developing the philosophical dialogues 
in Table Talk. For instance, in Problem 2 of Book 1 Plutarch is judging a contest 
(agön) between his brother and his father on the issue of whether the host 
should arrange the placing of his guests or not. Likewise in Problem 4 of 
Book 1 Crato and Theon express opposing beliefs while pondering the question 
of the symposiarch’s conduct. 

As regards cases where the things said in poems seem to be strange (ἄτοπα) 
and without obvious solution, young readers are advised to offset the immoral 
sense of poetic excerpts by finding contradictory, more laudable, opinions set 
out elsewhere by the same poet on the same issue. Using citations from canon- 
ical texts was part of the ancient literary education at the school of grammarians 
and then in rhetorical training proper,“! but in Plutarch’s narrative it has a mo- 
rally edifying function. When Plutarch seeks to revise poetic citations, he nor- 
mally refers to this process using the terms ‘interpolate’ (παραβάλλω), ‘set 
against” (ἀντιπαρατίθημι), ‘rewrite” (μεταγράφω), and most notoriously 
‘amend’ (£rravop86w).* This terminology was employed by the Alexandrian 
scholars in relation to their textual interventions in the Homeric poems. The ed- 
itorial practice of ἐπανόρθωσις, in particular, for all that it sounds rather techni- 
cal, is redefined by Plutarch to become a quasi ethical term. In On reading the 
poets it refers to amending poetic passages in order to suit the moral purposes 
of the author who is deploying them, as noted above. But more than that, it un- 
derpins Plutarch’s moral theory: in Aemilius 1.4 the biographer states categorical- 
ly that he is composing the Parallel Lives for the ethical improvement (πρὸς ἐπα- 


41 Cribiore (2001) 223 -30. 
42 On citation techniques in On reading the poets, see Brechet (2007) and König (2010) 335 -9. 
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νόρθωσιν ἠθῶν") of his audience and himself alike. Moreover, as pointed out in 
Chapter 1, ἐπανόρθωσις is a heavily loaded term denoting ethical correction by 
means of educational influences rather than by innate self-control. On another 
level, one also notices that topics related to the weird and the wonderful are 
those liable to cause perplexities, the constituent element of philosophical 
discussion.” Perplexity itself forms the basis of Socrates’ midwifery method, 
crafted to spot contradictions in the interlocutor,“* a method that Plutarch too 
applies in the case of poetry. Likewise, the practice of examining subtle mean- 
ings of words in specific contexts when studying poetry and the awareness of 
the various connotations of a term that can give morally useful interpretations 
both have their origins in philosophy.“ The Cratylus is, of course, a central 
text in Plato’s interest in linguistic definition, and we also know that philosoph- 
ical discussions more broadly, and Platonic ones in particular, are marked by the 
process of clarifying the specific meaning with which a term is used, especially 
when it comes to abstract, morally-oriented words, such as virtue and vice, jus- 
tice and injustice.” In each case the interlocutors in a philosophical discussion 
specify what shade of meaning they are giving the terms they are using and how 
they achieve this.’” 

Plutarch’s On reading the poets is not a technical handbook devoted to 
school questions like Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory nor does it resemble Aris- 
totle’s Poetics in dealing with literary criticism, but it is remarkable that Plutarch 
actually wrote two works with quite similar intent. The Lamprias catalogue refers 
to an essay entitled The proper use of school exercises (in rhetoric) (no. 106)“® and 
another one labelled On the art of poetry (no. 60, Περὶ ποιητικῆς), which situate 
Plutarch in the tradition of Quintilian and Aristotle respectively. It seems that 
Plutarch’s moral guidelines could not be set out in any of the above works 
and this must account to some extent for his composing an ethical work proper 
on the true value of poetry, presumably addressing at least some of the concerns 


43 Plato Tht. 1554; also Aristotle Metaph. 982b. Plutarch himself holds that the θαυμαστόν is 
the key-element in the genesis of philosophical discourse, Quaest. conv. 6800 -- ἢ, 734D. Ἄτοπον 
is a favourite term for Dio, Whitmarsh (2001) 161 with n. 112. 

44 Plutarch elaborates on Socrates’ midwifery method and its connection with the Platonic 
theory of pre-existing knowledge (anamnösis) in his Platonic Questions 1000D-E. 

45 See Republic 402c. 

46 Cf. Phaedrus 237b-c. On the Socratic use of definitions, Irwin (1995a) 22-8. On moral lan- 
guage in Classical times, Dover (1974) 46-66; in the Early Roman Empire, Morgan (2007) 191 -- 
204. 

47 C£. De Is. et Os. 379C-D. 

48 Cf. no. 173 On (rhetorical) exercises. 
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he had raised in another, now lost piece, his no. 220 entitled What attention is to 
be paid to poetry? (Περὶ ποιημάτων, τίς ἡ αὐτῶν ἐπιμέλεια;). 

Indeed, in the course of Plutarch’s exposition certain hermeneutic tools are 
used, but their target is always the moral health of Plutarch’s young audience. 
The poetic quotations permeating On reading the poets are meant to be critically 
discussed in terms of ethical appropriateness and then either adopted or reject- 
ed. In light of this, On reading the poets should be taken as a moralising essay in 
which readers exercise their discernment, a skill that will enable them to calm 
their impulses and thus embrace the sort of behaviour befitting literate Greeks 
and Romans. As he so often does, Plutarch assigns major responsibilities to 
his students, who had to be alert, eclectic, and self-disciplined, especially in 
view of their introduction to philosophical studies, an issue dealt with in his 
On listening to lectures, which is, as we have seen, not entirely distinct from 
the On reading the poets. 

Although Plutarch presents the study of poetry and philosophy in separate 
treatises, the close affinities between certain aspects of poetry and philosophy 
on the one hand, and the parallelisms in the way that poet and philosopher 
can both appear as ethical teachers on the other, supply sufficient evidence to 
show that the two essays complement one another. To Plutarch’s way of thinking 
poetry constitutes a microcosm of philosophy, and the correlation of the two 
texts provides a holistic picture of how Plutarch reconciled poetry and philoso- 
phy with the aim of morally improving his young audience.“? The more mature 
recipient of On listening to lectures is progressively delineated in the narrative as 
being potentially equipped with the poetic advice embodied in On reading the 
poets, which ideally he should have consulted as a handbook in the course of 
his pre-philosophical education. In this respect, the text of On reading the 
poets acquires a life in On listening to lectures, with its ability to offer mature stu- 
dents a retrospective reflection on the results of studying poetry. The two works 
might be seen as metatextually interwoven.?® 


49 1 would like to thank D. A. Russell, who has kindly allowed me to consult a recent manu- 
script of his entitled ‘From poetry to philosophy’, presented at a talk he gave for the Russell so- 
ciety in Oxford in Michaelmas Term 2010. 

50 In Xenophontos (2012a) I examined the metatextual interrelationship of the Political pre- 
cepts and the second section of the Whether old men should engage in public affairs (ch. 18-28). 
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3.2 Early and adult education: 
continuation and appropriation 


In the previous section, I explored the interrelation between two educational 
works, emphasising the common mechanisms that form the basis of Plutarch’s 
pedagogy and how these are adjusted to the educational level of his young au- 
dience each time. The philosophical practices that Plutarch espouses in his On 
listening to lectures, however, do not cease to operate once the adolescent has 
completed a grounding in philosophical studies, but permeate adult moral edu- 
cation by assuming more distinctly mature manifestations. In this section, I 
would compare and contrast On listening to lectures and On progress in virtue, 
which, as its title neatly suggests, is another important moralising text con- 
cerned with the philosophical anxieties that afflict adults.°! This work has largely 
been assumed to be part of Plutarch’s polemics against the doctrines of Stoic 
philosophy,? but it is interesting that Plutarch does not adopt here the technical 
content or style running through his other anti-Stoic essays, e.g. On Stoic contra- 
dictions or Against the Stoics on common conceptions. Plutarch’s main concern in 
the introduction to On progress in virtue is to offer his own perspective on the 
notion of philosophical progress (προκοπή), which involves a long road to ethical 
goodness — just as indispensable to human life as experiencing hunger and 
thirst (De prof. in virt. 770) -- and not a sudden, unforeseen conversion from 
vice to virtue, as some Stoics assumed (De prof. in virt. 75C-D, 76A). This admit- 
tedly helps him to advance his view of moral education as a process of constant 
habituation to exercising self-control and not an ontological transformation (nET- 
ακόσμησις), as noted in Chapter 1. 

I shall start by touching on the age group at which each work is aimed. We 
have already noted that young Nicander in the On listening to lectures ‘is no lon- 
ger subject to authority, having assumed the garb of a man’ (De aud. 370), since 
he ‘has been brought up for a long time in contact with philosophy’ (De 
aud. 37F). On progress in virtue is dedicated to Sosius Senecio (also the high rank- 
ing addressee of Parallel Lives and Table Talk), whose age cannot be deter- 


51 Cf. Wright (2008) 138. 

52 Hershbell (19925) 3337, Babbitt (1927) 399. On the relation of On progress in virtue to Early 
Christian literature, Grese (1978). On Plutarch and Stoicism in general, Barrow (1967) 103-5; 
Babut (19695); Hershbell (19925). On how the Stoics are presented in Epicurean literature, see 
the study by Kechagia (2010) 136-46; cf. Kechagia (2011a). 

53 On the life of Sosius Senecio, see Jones (1970) and (1971) 54-7, Puech (1992) 4883. One 
ought not to forget Sossius’ provincial origins, as he may have been from the Greek East, Jones 
(1971) 54-5; cf. Swain (1996) 426-7. 
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mined very precisely from the preface, while the vague dating of the essay itself 
(before AD 116) only further obscures the matter.” Still, the age of the implied 
addressee can at least be inferred from references made in the unfolding of 
the argument. Two exempla at 77E focus on the point in their development at 
which subjects appear to be troubled by anxiety and disappointment in the ini- 
tial stages of their engagement with philosophy, before settling down to a phil- 
osophically regulated life (cf. esp. De prof. in virt. 77A-B).” Here the age group 
of the people involved is revealed: Sextius at first (τὸ πρῶτον, De prof. in virt. 77E) 
met with the same difficulties that Diogenes had encountered when he first em- 
barked upon his philosophical path (ἀρχομένου φιλοσοφεῖν, De prof. in virt. 77E; 
cf. Amatorius 769E). The addressee of On progress in virtue therefore appears to 
be a young man already initiated into philosophy, who currently needs proper 
advice to continue with it. There is some evidence to suggest that the essay grad- 
ually becomes concerned with more experienced and mature young men as the 
argument proceeds, and implies, in essence, adults (doubtless young adults) 
rather than young students. This in turn leads us to assume that despite any var- 
iations between the two types of learning, there is a connection between learning 
in young people and in adults. 

At the beginning of On progress in virtue Plutarch suggests that it is a true sign 
of improvement if the soul gradually purges its silliness (ἀποκαθαίρεται τῆς 
ἀβελτερίας, De prof. in virt. 75C). The idea of the expurgation (ἀποκάθαρσις)" οὗ 
the soul?” reccurs in similar terms in On listening to lectures, where the resemblan- 
ces are amplified; it is specifically stated that the young man should consider him- 
self happy if someone, by means of rigorous discourse, has cleared his mind when 
it was teeming with fogginess and dullness (λόγῳ δριμεῖ τὴν διάνοιαν ἀχλύος 
πολλῆς Kal ἀμβλύτητος γέμουσαν ἐκκαθήρῃ, De aud. 42C). There is a degree of var- 
iation in the presentation, e.g. in On listening to lectures the notion of κάθαρσις 


54 Jones (1966) 73. 

55 ‘So it happens with those that study philosophy: at first setting out they take long steps and 
make great advances; but if, after some attempts, they perceive not in themselves any alteration 
for the better, but meet with frequent checks and avocations the further they go, ordinarily they 
become faint, make any excuses to be off from their engagement, despond of ever going through 
with it, and thereupon proceed no farther’, De prof. in virt. 77A-B. 

56 1.5] sv. II. lustration, expiation. 

57 Plutarch opposes the Stoic view that progress is to be traced up to the point when this ἀπο- 
κάθαρσις reaches the condition of absolute benignity (ἀκρασία ἀγαθοῦ). The absoluteness of vir- 
tue and vice, which excludes any intermediary conditions (for the Stoics one is either purely 
good or wholly bad, without any gradation), was a troubling notion for Plutarch, who believed 
in ethical progress. On akrasia in Plutarch, see Van Hoof (2010) index, s.v. ἀκρασία; also Duff 
(1999a) index of Greek words, s.v ἀκρασία. On akrasia in Stoicism, see Joyce (1995). 
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needs to be elaborately expanded upon by means of figurative equivalents (puri- 
fying logos as purifying bath, the logos that purifies the foggy mind just as a bee- 
hive is cleared by smoke) that render it more accessible to young participants in 
philosophical lectures. 

The idea of constant participation in philosophy without interruption (De 
‚prof. in virt. 76D-E) is common to the two texts, though expressed with a differ- 
ent emphasis in each. In On listening to lectures 47B-C Plutarch advises that stu- 
dents should not be deterred by the difficulty of the philosophical subject”® and 
thus abstain from philosophy, an exhortation that is made less directly and ex- 
tensively in On progress in virtue, where the negative results of abandoning phi- 
losophy have to be explained thoroughly (De prof. in virt. 76C-77B), given that 
the participant has already embarked upon a more advanced stage of philosoph- 
ical participation. The exhortation in On listening to lectures is made more briefly, 
because it is concerned specifically with the difficulty of philosophy as a subject 
being a possible reason for the student’s abandoning his studies, a possibility 
which Plutarch in any case immediately discounts by ensuring the young reader 
that it will only take him a little time to familiarise himself with philosophy. 

The inner condition of the young addressee seems to be a constant concern 
for Plutarch in the adaptation of his emphasis. In a textually expansive area of 
On progress in virtue (77D-78A) a number of exempla are provided to show that 
in a student’s first contact with philosophy there may be much perplexity, errant 
thought, and vacillation that threatens to undermine their resistance and make 
them give up philosophy. This message is not explained in detail in On listening 
to lectures, presumably as it might have discouraged the young recipient of the 
essay who had yet to acquire strong philosophical composure. A similar ration- 
ale might lie behind Plutarch’s way of associating philosophy with an initiation 
into sacred mysteries (De prof. in virt. 81D-E), while refraining from giving too 
nuanced a discussion of the ceremony in On listening to lectures 47A, where 
the aim is sharply focused on encouraging young students and making philo- 
sophical material attractive without generating anxiety. 

By contrast, in On progress in virtue the reader or listener gets both a more 
elaborate discussion of the difficulties of the philosophical material (because 
once the student has become more experienced in philosophical difficulties, 
they are not off-putting) and a more detailed idea of the metaphorical associa- 
tion of philosophy with the Mysteries, since he is already an initiate. So, the par- 
allelism of philosophy-Mysteries would have been convincing and, or so Plutarch 
would hope, could remind the listener of some of the enthusiasm he had already 


58 Cf. De genio Socr. 581B-C. 
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experienced in the earlier phases of study. In light of this, although in On prog- 
ress in virtue Plutarch had begun his treatment with a generalised ‘young man’ 
whose age does not seem too far distant from that of the student of On listening 
to lectures, as the narrative progresses the addressee of the former text does not 
seem to be so young after all. It is also suggestive that - as a rule - in On listening 
to lectures Plutarch keeps in mind the addressee’s psychology (and tries not to 
scare him), while in On progress in virtue the emphasis is on the persuasiveness 
of the argument itself (i.e. the significance of philosophical silence through con- 
solation and encouragement). What is more, the narrative becomes progressively 
concerned with characteristically adult afflictions, such as erotic passion (De 
prof. in virt. 77B, 80E, 814), the chance of marriage, owning an estate, friendship, 
and long campaigning (De prof. in virt. 77C), and in addition the specific aspira- 
tion -- often steeped in a longing for fame and love of honours - for a career 85 ἃ 
sophist (De prof. in virt. 78E), or for pleading cases in the agora and enjoying all 
the pleasures young men liked taking part in (De prof. in virt. 80A). An especially 
good indicator that by the end of the essay the implied audience is mature is the 
reference to the public duties or awards designated to men of their own age (ἥλ- 
ικας τινας, De prof. in virt. 78B), who now ‘live splendidly at court, have married 
great fortunes, or have appeared publicly at the head of a great many freehold- 
ers, that are ready to vote for them for some great office or representative’s place’ 
(also in De prof. in virt. 80D). It is also worth noting that the advice Plutarch di- 
rects to the reader does not identify the ability to listen and learn as the main 
quality required of a student; rather it touches on the possibility of an implied 
young man who can both learn and teach (ἀκοῦσαί τι καὶ διδάξαι; μαθεῖν τι 
καὶ διδάξαι, De prof. in virt. 808). 

Just before the end of On progress in virtue, the gradual narrowing down of 
the age of the addressee appears to reach its limit. In the penultimate chapter 
(ch. 16) the author turns to his addressee with words that reveal the age poten- 
tially attributed to him (De prof. in virt. 85C-D). The young student of the begin- 
ning of the text, who was gaining more and more experience through his partic- 
ipation in philosophical lectures, has turned into an adult; one who is still 
improving his &thos and who takes pleasure in the company of honourable 
men while showing off to them his house, his table, his wife, his children, his 
pursuits and his discourses, whether spoken or written. This grown man feels 
rather depressed at the thought that his father or professor is now dead and 
never admired his blessed condition, which is why he prays to god that they 
might come to life again so as to become observers of his actions. It is clear 
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that the On progress in virtue addressee is now well advanced in adulthood,” as 
he is confronted with the central perspectives of adult life. 

On the other hand, it could be assumed that he is relatively advanced in age 
from the association of the wish expressed above with Epaminondas’ dictum in 
Whether old men should engage in public affairs (An seni 786D): Epaminondas 
said that the nicest thing that had ever happened to him was that he had won 
the battle of Leuctra® while his parents were still alive, which suggests the hero’s 
own advanced years. The wish expressed by the adult in On Progress in virtue, so 
reminiscent of Epaminondas in the context of Whether old men should engage in 
public affairs, may also function as a bridge for the transition from adulthood to 
old age, just as, at the beginning of On listening to lectures, Plutarch had explicitly 
created a bridge for the addressee’s transition from childhood to manhood (τὴν eig 
ἄνδρας ἐκ παίδων ἀγωγήν, De aud. 37D). Bearing all these age-related pointers in 
mind, the young student of On listening to lectures and the opening chapters of 
On progress in virtue, who was a beginner only recently acquainted with correct phil- 
osophical training, becomes by the end of On progress in virtue a philosophically 
experienced and mature man, able to go through the sociopolitical cursus with 
the best qualifications for building a successful life like the one the politician in 
Whether old men should engage in public affairs has achieved. 

Although Plutarch’s prescriptions in On listening to lectures and On progress in 
virtue are an integral part of his moral programme, often featuring in other parts of 
the Moralia, the amount of shared material in these two works is intriguing and thus 
worth contemplating.‘' This section has shown that the many parallels between On 


59 On the varying ages attributed to Plutarch himself in Table Talk, see Klotz (2007). 

60 See Hanson (2007). 

61 Other parallels: envy that is felt at the prosperity of other people (39D-E-78E), emphasis of 
substance over lexis as demonstrated by Sophocles’ treatment of Aeschylus’ diction (41B 
ff.-79B), the Simonides quotation (41F-79C), taken together with the bee imagery (41E- 
42B-79B-D), the ἀπτῆνες νεοσσοί element (80A-B-48A), other people’s advice and criticism 
of the young man’s ethical improvement (39A-82A -B), imitation as a sign of moral improve- 
ment (40B, 44C-84B -E), the vessels simile (38F-39A, 47E, 48C-80C). Some of these elements 
(e.g. bees, fledglings, the Simonides fragment, substance vs lexis) are part of a Leuven-like clus- 
ter, which might imply the use of the same hypomn&ma for both works: see Van der Stockt 
(2006), esp. the table on 1045 - 6. This fact lends weight to my argument about the textual af- 
filiation of the two works. Still some of them do not belong to the cluster, though equally care- 
fully developed within each context (e.g. vessels etc.). Here what should concern us is Plutarch’s 
tendency to produce the same argumentation when developing similar trains of thought, the re- 
texturing of each element in each context, and the implication this has for the likely age of each 
addressee, regardless of whether the elements stem from a written hypomnöma or from Plu- 
tarch’s well-stocked mind. On cluster theory in Plutarch, see the papers of Van der Stock and 
Van Meirvenne. More recently, see Xenophontos (2012a). 
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listening to lectures and On progress in virtue illuminate the author’s patterns of 
pedagogical thought applicable from adolescence to adulthood, but also even hark- 
ing back to certain childish character traits which adults are encouraged either to 
grow out of or alternatively develop in their own conduct, as noted in Chapter 2. 
On the other hand, the careful narrative structure of On progress in virtue, which al- 
lows the gradual narrowing down of the age of the addressee, depicting him as an 
ever more experienced young man, demonstrates how tightly linked together child- 
hood, adolescent, and adult education are. 


3.3 Proper teachers and wise advisors in the Parallel Lives 


In section 3.2 above it was concluded that (as usually happens with Plutarch’s 
popular philosophical works) the educational essays of the Moralia are designed 
to provide moral prescriptions to students, tyros and the more advanced, with a 
view to their engagement with philosophy in adolescence and beyond. The Par- 
allel Lives shift the emphasis to instances of teachers and students from the his- 
torical past, which can be conveniently classified in two main categories. The 
first parades teachers in the opening chapters of biographies, who offer practical 
assistance to the student in his early years of education which is mainly restrict- 
ed to political, military, or rhetorical rather than moral guidance.‘ The second 
category comprises wise counsellors, who are predominantly involved with the 
moral supervision of political figures at a later stage of their career. Both catego- 
ries of teachers seem to be ultimately interested in the political refinement of the 
hero, even in cases where their personal morality is clearly at issue. Their other 
common feature is that such episodes are allotted very little space in the text, so 
that at times the reader gets the impression that their role is more perfunctory 
than purposeful. This is especially so with teachers of early education, who 
seem to remain significant more for the way they cast light on the importance 
of the student’s native abilities (e.g. in Themostocles’ relationship with Mnesi- 
philus in Them. 2.2-6, or that between Valerius Flaccus and his student Cato 
in Cato Maior, 3.1-4) or for the contrast between the active and the contempla- 
tive life (in Cicero 4.3 and Pericles 16.7), but not for showcasing how moral phi- 


62 Veläsquez Fernändez (2001). This sort of teaching may or may not be accompanied by moral 
intuition; Phoc. 6.1-7.3, Phil. 1.1-4, Ca. Mi. 3.3-4, Ca. Ma. 2.3, Crass. 3.3, Brut. 2.1-2, 
Caes. 3.1, Num. 1.2. 

63 The contrast between or association of the two lives is actually a traditional notion; Chrys- 
ippus SVF 3.691, 3.702; Cicero, Leg. 3.14, Off. 1.3; Dio Cassius 52.1-41. 
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losophy or ethical intuitions informed the subjects’ activities and resolutions.* It 
is also striking how Plutarch is not particularly expansive in such episodes. For 
example, it is noteworthy how little elaboration there is on Aristotle’s contribu- 
tion to the development of Alexander, despite the information that the Life offers 
on Aristotle’s ethical teachings (Alex. 7.3) or Alexander’s own admiration of the 
way in which his teacher had set the noble life before him (Alex. 8.3, cf. De Al. 
magn. fort. 327E). 

Similar limitations apply to cases of wise advisors who provide lessons in 
morality to prominent political men. Cineas in the Pyrrhus (ch. 14), a competent 
orator and trustworthy counsellor of the Epirote king, was not just set upon 
strengthening Pyrrhus’ kingship, but also ameliorating his moral condition,‘ es- 
pecially by exposing the vanity of his military arrogance. The relevant episode 
narrates how Pyrrhus, due to his imperfect education, resisted Cineas’ moral in- 
struction, utterly displeased with it, while Cineas’ role as an ethical advisor, who 
clearly recognises the failings of Pyrrhus’ character, helps to foreshadow the 
hero’s unhappy end in the light of his failure to respond to a morally regulated 
political outlook. Thus, the episode mostly builds the framework for the hero’s 
eventual downfall rather than delving into his moral formation or indeed 
moral change. Quite often such episodes are steeped in tragic overtones that 
lead us to see Plutarch’s wise adviser in the tradition of Herodotus’ ‘tragic warn- 
er’, who ‘tries to halt headstrong action in a chief; [and who] is in general pessi- 
mistic, negative, unheeded, and right’. In Solon Croesus is all too blinded by his 
immense wealth, exhibiting his luxurious possessions as evidence of his bliss 
(ch. 26). To his surprise, Solon pronounces a moral lesson that preaches virtue 
instead; but his warning about the mutability of human fortune comes up 
against the king’s love of wealth.” 

On the other hand, Plutarch’s insertion of encounters with wise counsellors, 
even in brief and unelaborated forms, conveys his interest in perpetual philo- 
sophical awareness throughout the course of (public) life and not just in its ini- 
tial stages, a subject that has already arisen in relation to the treatment of moral 


64 Cf. Pelling (1989) 216-8, following Moles (1988) 149 -- 51. 

65 Buszard (2008) 203-5 compares Pyrrhus’ dialogue with Cineas to Socrates’ dialogue with 
Alcibiades in Alc. I, and associates Pyrrhus-Cineas interaction with Caesar’s ambition, 210-1. 
66 The term belongs to Lattimore (1939) 24; also in 32-3: the king is ‘a person of courage and 
spirit, but devoid of original intelligence, with counsellors to stand by him and give him general 
advice, [...] or to suggest a particular way of meeting a certain situation’. 

67 The incident is reported by Herodotus 1.29-32. For a comparison with the scene in Hero- 
dotus, Frazier (1992) 4499-506; on the same episode in Herodotus and an analysis of the nar- 
rative techniques there, see Pelling (2006) and Pelling (2011a) 41-3, esp. 43, n. 7. 
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education in the Moralia, as we have seen, and on which I shall have more to say 
in the subsequent Chapters. There is evidence to back up the claim that in 
Alexander Plutarch invents a whole episode in which he presents a special cat- 
egory of Indian wise men, the so-called gymnosophists, whom Alexander en- 
counters as his prisoners on his arrival in India. Through a figurative illustration, 
one of them, Calanus, seeks to make Alexander ponder over his expedition to 
India (Alex. 65.4),°® and his political instruction suggestively hints at a warning 
against overambitious ventures. 

In all the above instances, the moral lesson does not seem to be an end in 
itself, but rather deployed with the purpose of regulating the subject’s political 
actions or manner of government. The wise counsellors are distinguished by 
their shared ability to spot the particular element of the recipient’s character 
on which to focus their moralising. On this basis, political deficiencies should 
ideally be restored “from within’, with the starting point being the reformation 
of the powerful man’s moral state. Unlike the early years teachers, the wise con- 
sultants worked on the moral reformation of their subjects, when their careers 
were already at an advanced stage and hence their moral behaviour could be re- 
lated to and judged by the outcome of their self-aware political choices. 

In (seemingly) subordinating personal morality to the service of politics in 
the above cases, Plutarch did not mean to prioritise the latter over the former 
nor should we assume that he maintained such a firm distinction between the 
two constituents of philosophy. By contrast, in doing so he does appear to be fol- 
lowing quite faithfully in the Platonic and Aristotelian tradition of the Imperial 
period, which held that ethics in the form of individual conduct and values was 
inextricably linked to excellence in social and political organisation. This reflects 
the so-called triadic pattern of the &thikos topos as espoused by Alcinous (Di- 
dask. 3.3) and other practitioners.° Plutarch’s use of the öthikos topos is most 
aptly manifested in the way he expands the series of moralising settings to in- 
clude educational sites other than just the household and the city. More impor- 
tantly, the teachers we have seen in the Lives deal with cases where morals are 
needed for an effective political rule, usually so when the hero has been misled 
by the passions of power. But, as we shall see in Chapter 5, the emphasis in the 
political essays of the Moralia is shifted to show above all how the politician’s 
advocated moralising influence ideally becomes itself a kind of governance. In 
the political essays governance is filtered through the lens of morality. 


68 On this episode, e.g. Hamilton (1969) 178-9. Whitmarsh (2002) 185. 
69 Trapp (2007) 1-13. 
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3.4 Alcibiades and Dion: Platonic teachers in action 


The only instances in the Parallel Lives where Plutarch exhibits a genuine inter- 
est in offering insights into the nature and value of moral teachers is in Alci- 
biades and Dion, where he analyses the way Socrates and Plato taught. We 
shall go on to see how these cases elucidate Plutarch’s commitment to the Pla- 
tonic philosophical education by which he was inspired, but most crucially his 
transformation of it, in the way he inscribed it in his moral emphasis. 

The cases of Dion and Alcibiades are thought-provoking in two ways. On the 
one hand, they both illustrate in theory and practice the Platonic version of 
teaching, which in these cases is implemented in the presence of either Socrates 
or Plato. On the other hand, they are the only biographies that amplify the role of 
the teacher throughout the course of the subject’s life, not just in his earlier years 
or at some advanced point in his career. My analysis will not just be confined to 
the interaction between student and teacher in the narrative, but attention will 
also be paid to the aspect of focalisation, which is important in illuminating 
the dynamic interplay between teaching and learning and the more subtle orien- 
tation of ethical uprightness.’® As I shall go on to argue, in Alcibiades we mainly 
get the point of view of the teacher, an issue already aired in the Introduction to 
this book, whereas in Dion we have a focalisation of a double nature. Where 
Dion’s teaching by Plato is concerned, readers filter things through Dion’s eyes 
and sense a perspective that is an unambiguous one, thanks to the firmness 
of his Platonic grounding; but when the subject is Dionysius the Younger’s teach- 
ing by Plato, although the focalisation is again mainly that of the student, the 
shift of emphasis is more complex in that it veers between acceptance and rejec- 
tion of Platonic education and involves intense emotional feelings, especially at- 
tested in the contradiction between anger and erös. At any rate, the two kinds of 
focalisation in Dion would both count as ‘secondary’.’! 

I shall base myself on the text of Dion which is more complicated than that 
of Alcibiades in that it offers mixed cases of teaching: Dion is presented in the 


70 Plutarch is inclined to direct his narrative not only by means of focalisation (who sees?) but 
also of voice and authorial statements (who speaks?). In each case his aim is to elucidate the 
character of his hero. Specifically on authorial statements and character in Agesilaus and Pom- 
pey for instance, see Hillman (1994). 

71 As opposed to the ‘primary’ focalisation which belongs to Plutarch the narrator. See De Jong 
(2004a) 5-6; De Jong (2004b) 42-5; also Pelling (2008) 549 -- 50, (2009b). Focalisation is a 
key concept of structuralist narratology introduced by Genette (1972) 203-8 = (1980) 185 - 
91. On the complexity of the term ‘point of view’, see the seminal discussions of Chatman 
(1986) and Nelles (1990). 
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text as a more advanced student than Dionysius, on the grounds that he has al- 
ready been thoroushly initiated into the Platonic paideia and thus will be more 
conscious of the results of his training at Plato’s hands. This is reflected in the 
way that Dion, overwhelmed by the impact his teacher is having on him, tries 
to bring Dionysius into contact with him, so that he can be moulded by the 
same ‘salvational’ teaching that he himself had had. Hence what we encounter 
below the surface appearance of a teacher-student relationship are actually spe- 
cific stages in a moralising process that entails two distinct levels of instruction, 
as exemplified by the two students: 

a) Dionysius reflects the stage in which a student resorts to Plato after expe- 
riencing deficient nurturing by his father (Dion 9.1- 2). The problem that he needs 
to combat is not his natural inclination, as in the case of Alcibiades (Alc. 2.1, 4.1) 
where Socrates attempts to guide his physis in the right direction by encouraging 
him to exert reason over his passions (Alc. 4.1-4, 6.1-5). Dionysius’ situation is 
considered even worse, as his defective character is the product of a distorted 
kind of education that has totally misled him: 


Considering, then, that a reason for this lay in the tyrant’s want of education (Aitiov δὲ τούτου 
τὴν ἀπαιδευσίαν εἶναι νομίζων), he sought to engage him in liberal studies, and to give him a 
taste of such literature and science as formed the character (λόγων καὶ μαθημάτων ἠθοποιῶν), 
in order that he might cease to be afraid of virtue, and become accustomed to take delight in 
what was high and noble. For by nature Dionysius did not belong to the worst class of tyrants, 
but his father, fearing that if he should get wisdom and associate with men of sense, he would 
plot against him and rob him of his power, used to keep him closely shut up at home, where, 
through lack of association with others and in ignorance of affairs, as we are told, he made 
little wagons and lampstands and wooden chairs and tables. (Dion 91-2) 


What stands out from this passage is Dion’s own ability to discern that Dionysius 
is in urgent need of moralising lessons (λόγων καὶ μαθημάτων ἠθοποιῶν) and 
more especially the extreme outcomes that are said to stem from his perverted 
character, among which destructive suspicion and isolation from others feature 
prominently. The Plutarchan narrator rounds off this section with a carefully con- 
structed comment that caustically exposes Dionysius’ moral deprivation: ‘Yes, 
the man who was angry with Plato because he would not pronounce him the 
most valiant man alive (ἀνθρώπων ἀνδρειότατον, Dion 9.8), had a spirit as tim- 
orous as this, and so full of all the evils induced by cowardice’ (οὕτω περίφοβον 
Kal τοσούτων ὑπὸ δειλίας κακῶν μεστὴν εἶχε τὴν ψυχήν, Dion 9.8). It is also 
worth noting that twice in the text (Dion 9.1, 10.1), Plutarch explicitly considers 
Dionysius’ perverted education (which has dwarfed and deformed his manners, 
διαλελωβημένον [... καὶ συντετριμμένον τὸ ἦθος, Dion 10.1) as want of education 
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(ἀπαιδευσία), which reflects his general view that only proper character forma- 
tion, even after a process of reformation, counts as true paideia. 

b) Unlike Dionysius, who had initially received a problematic paideia, and to 
Alcibiades, who had been lucky enough to have been associated directly with Soc- 
rates without any prior defective training, Dion represents a more advanced peda- 
gogical level, since in this case the text depicts a student who, thanks to his Platonic 
grounding, had managed to transcend the base moral standards in which he had 
initially been raised. Dion fought against luxury, pleasure, and arrogance by 
means of the Platonic philosophy that led him to genuine virtue (Dion 4.5-7). In 
his own case it is precisely the effectiveness of Plato’s teaching that generates 
Dion’s desire to put his teacher in touch with Dionysius, as mentioned above: 


For though he had been reared in habits of submission under a tyrant (ἐν ἤθεσιν ὑπὸ TUp- 
άννῳ ταπεινοῖς), and though he was fully accustomed to a life that was subservient and 
timorous (βίου μὲν ἀνίσου καὶ καταφόβου), as well as to ostentatious service at court 
and vulgar luxury (θεραπείας δὲ νεοπλούτου καὶ τρυφῆς ἀπειροκάλου) and a regimen 
that counts pleasures and excesses as the highest good (διαίτης ἐν ἡδοναῖς καὶ πλεονεξίαις 
τιθεμένης τὸ καλὸν ἐθὰς), nevertheless, as soon as he got a taste of a rational philosophy 
which led the way to virtue (ὡς πρῶτον ἐγεύσατο λόγου Kal φιλοσοφίας ἡγεμονικῆς πρὸς 
ἀρετήν), his soul was speedily on fire; and since he very artlessly and impulsively expected, 
from his own ready obedience to the call of higher things, that the same arguments would 
have a like persuasive force with Dionysius, he earnestly set to work and at last brought it to 
pass that the tyrant, in a leisure hour, should meet Plato and hear him discourse. 

(Dion 4.6-- 7) 


Dion recognises in Dionysius’ current state his own former self in the pedagog- 
ical stage in which Plato had aligned his &thos with the precepts of philosophy. 
Now rejoicing in the fruitful results of his Platonic paideia, he becomes an exten- 
sion of his teacher, worrying about Dionysius’ education (Dion 10.1-2), as if his 
former inner-self is agonising over his pedagogical future, and thus potentially 
casting light on psychological reminiscences from his pre-Platonic moral 
phase. What is more, as a mature student of Plato, Dion assumes at least partly 
the Platonic teaching model, most overtly encapsulated in the narrative by 
Dion’s non-self-aggrandising incentives directed at serving the common good 
of his country;”” and more especially intersecting with Plato’s own aspiration 
that the ruler of Sicily should attain the proper paideia that would improve 
both the ruler’s political conduct and his personal morality,”? with a view to 


72 On Dion as a liberator, see, for instance, Westlake (1969) 251-64. 
73 Rawson (1989) examines the cases of philosophers who acted as political advisers to Roman 
emperors. 
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the ethical uprightness of the citizens themselves.’* Dion’s anxiety, however, 
does not render him an extension of a teacher as such, for he is still in the proc- 
ess of his own formation, being taught how to become a milder and more ap- 
proachable man (Dion 8.1-4). 

Let us now turn to the focalisation of the narrative in the three educational 
instances. Alcibiades’ education presents two distinct abnormalities. Socrates 
must first manage Alcibiades’ passions of philonikia and philoprötia (Alc. 2.1), 
of which he is deeply aware. The insight with which a teacher recognises the 
frailties or aptitudes of his student’s &thos is, as we have seen, a basic element 
that distinguishes the effective teacher in the Lives, and also integral to philo- 
sophical education in On listening to lectures. On the other hand, Socrates is 
also responsible for protecting his student from the negative environment that 
surrounds him (Alc. 4.1), with the opponents to his erotic relationship with Alci- 
biades also intruding in the proper education of his lover.”° Alcibiades’ flatterers 
take advantage of his innate philotimia, philodoxia and megalopragmosyne 
(Alc. 6.4) and Socrates must deal with both his student’s nature and his environ- 
ment. That the narration is recounted from the point of view of Socrates in his 
capacity as a self-conscious teacher can be seen in the grammatical construction 
of the section dealing with Socrates’ teaching. Socrates is the one who gauges his 
student’s nature and surroundings maintaining the role of the grammatical sub- 
ject: as we read in the text, he wants to protect Alcibiades and not to allow ‘such 
a fair flowering plant to cast its native fruit to perdition’ (Alc. 4.1); he has exposed 
the weakness of Alcibiades’ soul and rebuked his vain and foolish pride 
(Alc. 4.3); and managed to master Alcibiades and make him yield emotionally 
(Alc. 6.1, 6.5). Socrates was also the one to accompany Alcibiades into battle, 
save him from danger, and allow him to be awarded the prize of virtue, so as 
to strengthen his love of great deeds (Alc. 7.3-4). His active contribution to the 
training of his student is reflected in the double reference to ‘Socrates’ love’ 
(Σωκράτους ἔρως, Alc. 4.1, 6.1) a construction that interestingly corresponds to 


74 De Blois (1997) 214-6 argues that Plutarch overemphasises Plato’s role on the Syracusan 
political stage. Cf. De Blois (1999). 

75 On the themes of erös and education present already in the Platonic Symposium, Howatson 
and Sheffield (2008) viii-x; Hunter (2004) 15-20, 38-77; Sheffield (2006) 55 - 66; Verdegem 
(2010) 56-8, 64. On erös in Imperial philosophical theorising, Trapp (2007) 155 -- 65. On Pla- 
tonism as a biographical element in Dion, Candau Morön (1999). On erös and knowledge in Plu- 
tarch, Opsomer (2007) esp. 163-6; in Plato, Rhodes (2003) 2-25. 
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a subjective (and not an objective) genitive: it is the love that Socrates feels for 
Alcibiades which drives his sincere interest in firm teaching.”® 

Dion’s case is different in that even before his contact with Plato the student 
was already possessed of lofty character traits (Dion 4.3), which he had the chance 
to develop further after engaging with Plato. It is interesting that their acquaintance 
is attributed to some sort of divine coincidence, not subject to human reasoning 
(Dion 4.1-4). This recalls the case of Alcibiades, who considered the education 
that Socrates offered him a kind of gift of the gods (Alc. 4.4), while Plutarch ascribes 
Socrates’ efficacy in eliciting emotional engagement from Alcibiades to the latter’s 
predisposition to be emotionally attached to Socrates (Alc. 6.1), again hinting at a 
factor that was beyond human control. In this case, the predisposition shows Alci- 
biades’ inclination to welcome the educative forces of which he is in urgent need, 
and thus alongside his good qualities it stresses above all his flawed moral state. 
The same ‘metaphysical’ factor that brings together teacher and student is also 
used to justify Plato’s educational contact with Dionysius, who considered his teach- 
er’s arrival in Sicily a great blessing (μεγάλου εὐτυχήματος, Dion 13.2). The referen- 
ces to fortune in Dion serve a deeper purpose too; they are notionally coupled with 
the unpredictable changes of fortune flagged up in the proem to the Life (Dion 1.3), 
which eventually engineer and account for the misapplication of Platonic doctrines 
in the careers of the protagonists. 

Though Dion’s innate traits may have been admirable for the most part, still his 
nature revealed a deficiency that Plato sought to correct. It is true that unlike with 
Alcibiades, Dion’s environment does not seem to threaten any kind of opposition 
that might endanger his training. Dion’s elevated status as a student, as seen 
above, especially by contrast with Alcibiades, is affirmed in the text at the juncture 
where we encounter him having freed himself with the help of his teacher from any 
surrounding influences that could make his natural condition deteriorate. Plato’s 
task in the case of Dion is restricted to correcting the disposition to severity that 
he exhibited in his public relations (Dion 8.2, 171): Plato kept warning him that 
self-will was the companion of solitude (Dion 8.4). It is on the fact that he is deemed 
to be a more advanced, responsible, and self-aware student that accounts for the 
focalisation of the narrative being from the point of view of the student himself, 
who has truly benefited from his teacher’s contribution. This corresponds to the pro- 
gressive way we have seen Plutarch sketching out various educational stages in the 
different essays of the Moralia. It is as if the student has already gone beyond the 


76 Pelling (20054) 117, 119. Verdegem (2010) 412-4 is also concerned with focalisation in 
Alcibiades but he focuses on how the military events are ‘perceived’, and not on Alcibiades’ ed- 
ucation, which is what interests me here. 
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stage of On reading the poets and On listening to lectures to the more self-aware stage 
of On progress in virtue. 

Finally, Dionysius’ case differs from the other two, since he possesses vices 
that stem from the deficient nurture that his father deliberately imposed on him 
so as to safeguard his own tyranny (Dion 9.1- 2). The salient features of that prob- 
lematic education closely intersect with those pertaining to the tyrannical man 
in Plato’s Republic (which make the allusions to the Platonic intertext central 
to Plutarch’s narrative), and it is these features that seem to have provided the 
opportunity to Dionysius’ political enemies to become his flatterers, taking ad- 
vantage of his susceptibility to improper pleasures. This picture brings to mind 
Alcibiades’ flatterers, who hoped to master him. In both instances there is cer- 
tain point in the text where the flattery is conjured up in the thought-provoking 
metaphor of iron being softened by fire. Every time the iron in Alcibiades was 
softened by the influence of flatterers, Socrates would impose reason on his stu- 
dent’s passions and make the iron hard again (Alc. 6.5; also in the Introduction). 
The image of the softened iron reflects the notion of the morally loose agent, who 
is deprived of his ethical strength and resistance. Likewise, Dionysius’ flatterers 
softened his tyranny, so that ‘the laxity of the young king gained ground little by 
little, until at last those “adamantine bonds” with which the elder Dionysius said 
he had left the monarchy fastened, were melted and destroyed’ (Dion 7.6).” Dio- 
nysius’ first exposure to Plato had been accompanied by an intense reaction on 
his part, leading to his becoming enraged by their discussion on justice (Dion 
5.1-4) and sending the philosopher away from Sicily. Dionysius’ wrath reminds 
us of Alcibiades’ transgressive conduct, as described in anecdotes about his 
childhood (Alc. 2.2-7): he bit his playmate ‘like a lion’, refused to play the 
aulos contrary to normal customs, and behaved with overweening insolence to- 
wards his lover Anytus (Alc. 4.5); moreover he had threatened to have a man 
scourged (Alc. 5.3), punched a teacher (Alc. 71) and rebuked another 
(Alc. 7.2-3).’® Later on, however, Dionysius is possessed by a passionate desire, 
an erös to be taught by Plato (Dion 11.1), whom he asks to control his youthful 
soul by his weighty reasoning (Dion 11.1).75 Plato thus becomes the physician 
of his diseased soul, and a genuine change in the student is revealed (Dion 


77 De Blois (1997) 209-16 discusses how Plutarch sets philosophy against tyranny in an 
anachronistic way by presenting the Plato of Classical times as a second-century philosopher; 
also De Blois (1999). 

78 Duff (2003) explores in detail how the anecdotes about Alcibiades’ childhood illuminate his 
character; cf. Russell (1995). Beck (2000) 25 -9 shows how these anecdotes are designed to re- 
veal Plutarch’s own self-image. See also Verdegem (2010) 121-30. 

79 On the pattern of hatred and love between Dionysius and Plato, Colonnese (2007) 24-35. 
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13.1- 3). The change is shown also in Dionysius’ transformation from an isolated 
“beast’ into a man who falls in love with his master (ἠράσθη [... ἔρωτα, Dion 
16.2) and who even suffers the manic passion that tantalises all desperate lovers 
mad with jealousy. Both love and jealousy also characterise Alcibiades’ conduct 
towards Socrates.®° Dionysius’ initial reaction to Plato’s influence, his alteration 
after his association with him, as well as his passionate feelings towards his 
teacher show that the focaliser of the narration is the student rather than the 
teacher. 

The different focalisation seen in the accounts of the three students suggests 
that in each case the focaliser is the one facing the more interesting moral prob- 
lem. Thus in the case of Alcibiades Socrates is the one who focalises. As a teach- 
er facing the great complexities in the morals of his student, he deliberates (as 
do we): How do you solve a problem like Alcibiades? With regard to Dion and 
Dionysius the shift to the perspective of the student makes us wonder: What is 
the correct response to Platonic teaching especially in view of its practical appli- 
cation in real-life situations, far from philosophical idealisation? The varying 
stages at which the students embark upon their Platonic education (before or 
after their surroundings have distorted their &thos) likewise illuminates the im- 
pact that the Platonic paideia could have on the ethical condition of the student. 
Such philosophical teaching is not, of course, exempt from complications, and 
Pelling aptly notes that philosophical learning turns out to be extremely difficult 
to put into practice, given the encumbrances of real life politics,®! an issue exten- 
sively dealt with in Dion’s life-pair, the Brutus. The strategic construction of the 
narrative in the cases of both Socratic and Platonic teaching attests to Plutarch’s 
vested interest in the ethical training of rulers, but it is simultaneously designed 
to broaden the readers’ understanding by providing them with the viewpoints of 
both the student and teacher, thus sensitising them to the competing complex- 
ities of moral education. 


80 In Alcibiades the hero reveals his immense erotic passion for Socrates, but not any traits of 
jealousy, which are emphasised in the Platonic Symposium 190c-d, 215a-222b, esp. 216d. 
81 Pelling (2004a) 91-7. Cf. Zadorojnyi (2011). See also the preface to Dion (1.3): ‘And we 
need not wonder that, in the performance of actions that were often kindred and alike, they 
bore witness to the doctrine of their teacher in virtue, that wisdom and justice must be united 
with power and good fortune if public careers are to take on beauty as well as grandeur’, which 
captures the complexities involved in the exercise of political power. See also Phoc. 3.2 and De 
Al. magn. fort. 328D-E. 
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3.5 Conclusion 


Plutarch’s conception of the teaching model is exemplified in the educational ex- 
periences of the pupils of Socrates and Plato. In his special concern to construct 
the perspective of the teacher and of the student, Plutarch highlights the unique- 
ness of the adapted Platonic moralism he espouses. Apart from the elaboration 
of the Platonic teaching figures in the Alcibiades and Dion, all we find in the rest 
of the Lives are teachers who mainly instruct their students in matters of practi- 
cal training; and such discussions are extremely limited, almost glossed over, 
which seems surprising, especially in the case of Alexander’s Aristotelian ap- 
prenticeship. In cases where pure philosophical guidance is entailed, the refer- 
ence is concise, with no further explanation of the philosophical transmission 
such as we have seen in the teaching of Socrates and Plato. 

By comparison with the emphasis that is laid on the student’s native apti- 
tude, the contribution made by the majority of these teachers is not stressed. 
The basic aim of practical teaching becomes the acquisition of political, military, 
or rhetorical skills, whereas ethical guidance may or may not be employed in the 
course of this ‘vocational’ training. The cases of Cicero, Pericles and perhaps 
Alexander highlight this tension between the active and the contemplative 
life.°? Real moral teaching is provided by the wise men, later consultants who 
act as counsellors of political figures; but there again the moral advice is de- 
ployed in the service of political purposes (mainly Cineas-Pyrrhus, Solon-Croe- 
sus, Valerius Flaccus-Elder Cato). Plutarch has a rigid view of the philosophical- 
ly-oriented grounding that is normally present in Platonic philosophy.*? 


82 Cf. Pel. 4-5. On the contrast between the contemplative and active life and Epaminondas, 
see Georgiadou (1995). 

83 There may also be cases like Brutus, Cassius, or Cato Minor -- admittedly Platonic with Bru- 
tus, but not Plato in person, Epicurean with Cassius, and Stoic with Cato — where philosophy 
affects action even though there is little interest in particular teachers. These issues have 
been explored sufficiently by Swain (1990) 197-203 for Cato Minor and Brutus; Sedley 
(1997) for Brutus; Zadorojnyi (1997) for Crassus. 


Chapter 4 The marital chamber as a school 
for well-ordered comportment: 
women’s education 


4.1 Female ethical education in the Moralia 


In the course of his writing life and career Plutarch was always respectful to 
women." Four of his treatises are dedicated to learned female figures? with whom 
he had regular contect:? the Consolation to my wife to Timoxena, the Advice on mar- 
riage to the couple Eurydice* and Pollianus, the Virtues of women and On Isis and 
Osiris to his friend Clea.? In this Chapter, I wish to explore how Plutarch conceptual- 
ises women’s moral education. I will turn my attention especially to the way the 
husband is expected to shape the wife’s character, occasionally informing my anal- 


1 Nikolaidis (1997) 31ff.; Foxhall (1999) 139; Whitmarsh (2001) 109. Buszard (2010) 83-4, 
nn. 1-3 accumulates the most representative literature on women in the Moralia and Lives. See 
also Le Corsu’s influential study (1981). For extensive bibliography on Consolation to my wife 
and Advice on marriage, see Harvey (1999). 

2 Blomgvist (1995) 173 -- 82; Nikolaidis (1997) 83-6; Stadter (1999b) 173-4; Hawley (1999) 
122-3; Pomeroy (1999) 34-5; Swain (1999) 92; Boulogne (2005b) 228-30; Marasco (2008) 
664-5. Yet Blomqvist (1995) 173-82 demonstrates that the delineation of Eurydice, Eumetis, 
and Clea in their respective literary contexts hints at the restrictions that Plutarch applies to women’s 
education. Blomqvist (1997) 88-9 discusses how the real-life example of Pompeia Plotina, wife of 
Trajan and adoptive mother of Hadrian, might have influenced Plutarch’s attitude to women; on Plu- 
tarch’s attitude to the emperors, Ash (2008). Women who were too learned were not commendable: 
Juvenal 6.434 -- 456; Lucian, Merc. cond. 36; Ovid, Ars am. 2.282; Seneca, Helv. 14.2. Trapp (2007) 
205 -7 for philosophical reflections about women. On women’s legal capacities during the Roman 
period, see Van Bremen 1996, 225 -31. 

3 Stadter (19995) 173 mentions that ‘Plutarch is unusual among ancient authors in writing several 
works addressed to women he knew’. Plutarch also wrote other works that deal with women to a 
greater or lesser extent: Dialogue on love, Symposium of the seven sages, many of his Roman and 
Greek Questions, and parts of his Table Talk (650A, 650F, 653B, 710B), as well as the lost essay 
Ὅτι καὶ γυναῖκα παιδευτέον and the Αἰτίαι γυναικῶν (Lampr. Catal. 167); see also Plutarch’s fr. 56. 
4 Puech (1992) 4849 on Eurydice and 4873 on Pollianus. 

5 Puech (1992) 4842-3. Dio Chrysostom is also interested in educated women, Chryseis (or. 
LXD); also Dio’s teacher, the Roman Stoic Musonius Rufus’ Discourse 3, entitled Ὅτι καὶ γυναιξὶ 
φιλοσοφητέον; and Discourse 4, Ei παραπλησίως παιδευτέον τὰς θυγατέρας τοῖς υἱοῖς (succinctly 
discussed in Whitmarsh, 2001, 112-3). Plato suggested that males and females should receive 
the same education and undertake the same professions (Resp. 451d with Annas 1982, 181-5; 
Leg. 804d-e, 805a; Ti. 18c-e), a proposal that Plutarch never mentions. On the education of 
the Roman matron, Pomeroy (1995) 170-6. 
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ysis with references to the way Plutarch adapts his instruction to the different levels 
of moral education of each of these married women. 


4.1.1 Advice on marriage 


In Advice on marriage Plutarch describes the conjugal chamber as a school for 
well-ordered comportment for the wife (wg τὸν θάλαμον αὐτῇ διδασκαλεῖον εὐ- 
ταξίας |...) γενησόμενον, Con. praec. 145A) and explicitly urges that she should 
consider her husband a guide, philosopher, and teacher of the most lovely 
and sacred things* (καθηγητὴς Kal φιλόσοφος καὶ διδάσκαλος τῶν καλλίστων 
καὶ θειοτάτων, Con. praec. 1450).7 The language in itself is suggestive of the ed- 
ucational possibilities that the marital setting can yield, especially those pertain- 
ing to the husband’s ability to impart moral injunctions to his wife. Before any 
conjugal pedagogy takes place, however, Plutarch’s self-presentation in the first 
section of the treatise establishes him as the instructor of both Eurydice and Pol- 
lianus, which leads the reader to assume that a sort of parity exists between the 
two spouses.® This is mostly due to the fact that, according to the author, the 
subject-matter of his work concerns both husband and wife and is designed to 
benefit them both (Con. praec. 138B).? Thus Plutarch has accumulated a certain 


6 On the controversy as to whether Advice on marriage was influenced by the Stoic philosophy 
of marriage, see Patterson (1999) 128-9, with nn. 2-5, offering additional readings. Cf. Brenk 
(2007b) on Platonic, Epicurean, and Stoic influences; Santese (2007) for Epicurean citations 
about love in Plutarch. Pomeroy (1999) 40-1 is keen to see Neopythagorean influences in Ad- 
vice on marriage. Cf. Gössler (1962) 60-9. On Plutarch’s fragments on love and their Platonic 
nature, Nikolaidis (2007); cf. Frazier (2005). 

7 Cf. Xen. Oec. 7.8, Symp. 2.9 with Bowen (1998) 96-7. 

8 The idea of equality between male and female was of Stoic origin, deriving primarily from such 
Stoic moralists as Musonius Rufus, e.g. Discourse 3; see Marasco (2008) 664-5. According to the 
Cynics, Antisthenes (Diogenes Laertius, 6.12) and Ps.-Crates (28) women were not inferior to men, 
Clark (1993) 120-6. Wohl (1997) rejects Foucault’s view (1986, 148-9) that in late antiquity rec- 
iprocity and harmony existed between couples. She undermines his claims by arguing that the mas- 
tery relationship between husband and wife of the classical period also extended into later periods 
and suggests that in Advice on marriage the marital rapport is always one of male hegemony and 
domination at the expense of the female partner. A brief review of Foucault, sex and power can 
be found in Mattingly (2011) 101-4. Patterson (1999) advances a number of objections to Fou- 
cault’s approach to Advice on marriage; cf. Goldhill 1995, 144-61, Milnor (2005) 239 -- 84. 

9 Importantly, most of these precepts are addressed to the bride. This differentiates the Coniu- 
galia praecepta from anything similar in earlier Greek literary tradition on marriage. Aristotle 
acknowledges the wife as a member of the oikos, but does not explore the relationship between 
husband and wife, in which he sees no equality, Pol. 1252b, 1254b, 1323a; cf. Poet. 1454a; Eth. 
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amount of philosophical material on marriage in the form of ‘comparisons’ 
(ὁμοιότητες) or parallels and has addressed it to aman and woman who, as 
he admits, had been brought up in an atmosphere of philosophy (ὧν οὖν ἀκη- 
KÖATE πολλάκις ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ παρατρεφόμενοι, Con. praec. 1380). This functions 
as a textual cross-reference to the preface of On listening to lectures, where the 
credentials of Plutarch’s dedicatee are mentioned, stressing above all that 
young Nicander, having been schooled for long enough in philosophy,'! is 
now ready to accept the lessons Plutarch has to offer him. The prefatory trope 
introducing both texts suggests that the Advice on marriage could also potential- 
ly function as a didactic work for a couple whose marital union seems to have 
overridden any of the customary distinctions made on the basis of gender." 
The brief comparisons that follow will belie initial expectations. 

I shall examine certain instances in which the husband teaches the wife, 
paying attention to the educational ‘qualifications’ of the female student each 
time. Wives are advised not to aspire to power over foolish men but to obey 
the sensible ones (Con. praec. 139A). In addition, the virtuous woman ought to 
be visible in her husband’s company and to avoid social appearances when 
the latter is absent (Con. praec. 139C)." Here the husband is assigned traits ap- 
propriate to a proper instructor of the female: wisdom and good sense on the one 
hand and leading influence on the other. These attributes may at least in part be 


Nic. 1161a. Xenophon in Oeconomicus does give us a picture of equality, Pomeroy (1997) 21-2, 
but again it is the husband who instructs his wife and not Xenophon the couple; on a brief com- 
parison between Oeconomicus and Advice on marriage, see Pomeroy (1999) 35 -40. Plato does 
not imprison the couple within the confines of the household (the wife of Ischomachus is se- 
cluded in Oeconomicus), and in his model of the Republic (esp. 455d) and Laws he depicts 
men and women as equal (contrast Pl. Meno 71e). Still his advice on the regulation of marriage 
is encapsulated in the rules lawgivers directed to a large body of citizens of his ideal polis, and 
thus the Platonic etherialism puts in question the pragmatic feasibility of his claims. Cf. Verniere 
(1994) 166, who talks of women in Plato not as individuals but as a well-treated, ‘under-em- 
ployed’ part of the population. 

10 On the structure of the essay, Gössler (1999). 

11 οὕτω σε δεῖ πολὺν χρόνον Ev φιλοσοφίᾳ παρατρεφόμενον [...] εὐμενῆ καὶ οἰκεῖον ἥκειν εἰς 
φιλοσοφίαν (De aud. 37F). 

12 This union is often expressed through lively metaphors such as mixis, krasis, and harmonia. 
Cf. Con. praec. 138E, 140D, 142E-143A. Boulogne (2009/10) 27-30, 32; cf. Brock (2000) 
32-3. On Plutarch’s images, Fuhrmann (1964). On the Stoic implications of mixis and krasis, 
Cleanthes, SVF 1.518, Zeno, SVF 1.145. On the use of metaphors and other literary motifs ap- 
plied in Consolation to my wife and Advice on marriage, see Hawley (1999). For mixis in the sci- 
entific context of the Quaest. conv., Oikonomopoulou (2007) 214-25. 

13 Cf. De Is. et Os. 381E. Contra Wohl (1997) 176, who reads this passage as meaning some- 
thing along the lines of female invisibility authenticating male presence. 
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ascribed to the age difference between husband and wife: estimates for this pe- 
riod refer to a wife typically marrying in her early teens (14-16 years old) a hus- 
band who is presumably ten years or more older.'* In Con. praec. 145B-C Plu- 
tarch explicitliy recommends Eurydice’s education be directed by Pollianus, 
who by the end of the essay has clearly outdistanced his wife in terms of philo- 
sophical maturity (Con. praec. 145B), despite the similar background attributed to 
them in the introduction. At the same time Plutarch’s proposals are given extra 
force by his use of the imperative form, which is designed to highlight Pollianus’ 
responsibility for his wife’s moral paideia: 


And for your wife you must collect from every source what is useful, as do the bees (τῇ δὲ 
γυναικὶ πανταχόθεν TO χρήσιμον συνάγων ὥσπερ ai μέλιτται), and carrying it within your 
own self (φέρων αὐτὸς Ev σεαυτῷ) impart it to her (μεταδίδου), and then discuss it with 
her (kai προσδιαλέγου), and make the best of these doctrines her favourite and familiar 
themes (φίλους αὐτῇ ποιῶν καὶ συνήθεις τῶν λόγων τοὺς ἀρίστους). (Con. praec. 145B-C) 


The occurrence of the bee imagery -- which, as I have shown elsewhere, is so 
prominent in Plutarch’s educational essays’® - especially enhances the moralis- 
ing subtext of the husband’s role. Most importantly, in the above passage the 
husband is encouraged to communicate verbally with his wife (προσδιαλέγου), 
whereas she should listen to him in obedient silence. Plutarch’s choice of vo- 
cabulary is not a matter of chance: προσδιαλέγομαι refers to the concession of 
verbal skills to the male and is a term that features widely in the philosophical 
training of Plutarch’s male readers in On listening to lectures (De aud. 38E, 39C). 
IIpooAodeiv is often tinged with negative connotations denoting restrictions on 
feminine speech." Elsewhere in the work this silence takes on distinctly gen- 
der-related manifestations, for instance, when wives are expected to remain 
quiet when their husbands are angry (ἐν ταῖς ὀργαῖς τῶν ἀνδρῶν KEKPAYOTWV 
μὲν ἡσυχάζουσι), and console them with gentle words once they become quiet 
(σιωπῶντας δὲ προσλαλοῦσαι καὶ παραμυθούμεναι καταπραὔνουσιν, Con. 
praec. 1430). Again the sense in which logos is employed seems to be rather dif- 
ferent for the female. These ‘gentle words’, for instance, would probably not have 
taken the form of Plutarch’s admonitory mode adopted in the Consolation to my 


14 Dixon (1992) 63; see also Saller (1987), who by discussing evidence from funerary inscriptions 
argues for late male marriage for men compared to the age at which Roman women were married. 
15 Xenophontos (2013). 

16 Auberger (1993), Gleason (1995) 98. Alc. 13.2: ‘In fact, he was, as Eupolis says, “A prince of 
talkers, but in speaking most incapable” (λαλεῖν ἄριστος, ἀδυνατώτατος Atyeıv)’. See also Whit- 
marsh (2001) 110. On female silence in Sophocles, see Ajax 293. 
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wife. The overall pattern in Advice on marriage does not seem to leave any scope 
for the reversal of gender roles. 

Cases that seem to undermine the contribution of the male moral teacher can 
be revealing of the special features of the teaching authority of women. A rare in- 
stance in which a wife becomes an instructor to her husband is attested in Antony, 
where Antony’s first wife, Fulvia, is given a dominant position over him both in do- 
mestic and political affairs (Ant. 10). Interestingly, in this text we learn that: ‘Cleo- 
patra was indebted to Fulvia for teaching Antony to endure a woman’s sway (διδασ- 
κάλια Φουλβίᾳ τῆς Ἀντωνίου γυναικοκρατίας ὀφείλειν), since she took him over 
quite tamed, and schooled at the outset to obey women (πάνυ χειροήθη καὶ πεπαι- 
δαγωγημένον ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς ἀκροᾶσθαι γυναικῶν παραλαβοῦσαν αὐτόν) (Ant. 10.6; cf. 
Dem. 27). Here the phrasing reflects a dominant kind of teaching, especially mani- 
fested in the use of the term διδασκάλια used elsewhere in Plutarch to indicate 
teaching fees.'? Yet the substance of Fulvia’s paedeutics consists of licentiousness 
and excess, not of anything good. This brings to mind Blomgqvist’s remark that in 
Plutarch whenever a woman conducts herself in a highly respected and independ- 
ent fashion, it is often for no good purpose.'? One wonders whether that could the- 
oretically be applied to Advice on marriage, and whether mutatis mutandis the pos- 
sibility of Eurydice’s imposing her guidance on Pollianus would have led to some 
similarly bad outcome. Yet surely the tone of the work itself is too tactful to assume 
anything so ungenerous of Eurydice, whereas Fulvia and Cleopatra are exeptional 
cases and by no means the norm. 

Modesty (αἰδώς, Con. praec. 1396; cf. Cons. ad. ux. 609A) is an attribute of the 
virtuous woman, which Plutarch associates with femininity from an early age. 
Eumetis, a wise young girl in the Symposium of the seven sages despite her will- 
ingness to press her point before a male audience, restrains herself with modesty 
and blushes (Sept. sap. conv. 154B).?° The attribution of the same moral virtue to 
both Eumetis and Eurydice demonstrates the continuity of ethical education for 
girls and women, a continuity that existed also in male education, as we have 


17 There is a textual problem here: Ziegler adopts the reading of the codices -- γυναικοκρασίας, 
but Pelling follows Dindorf’s emendation -- γυναικοκρατίας, with which I concur (cf. Amatorius 
755C); also Hunter (2009) n. 43, p. 188. 

18 Cf. Lyc. 13.6; Pel. 15.3; Ages. 26.3; Adv. Col. 1108E; also, Alex. 7.2 with Hamilton (1969) 17. 
19 Blomgvist (1997) 76 does not exclude the possibility of a wife having a positive influence on 
her husband. Walcot (1999) provides a host of negative female traits accompanied with exam- 
ples from the Lives and the Moralia. Cf. also how female preeminence becomes a generic topos of 
historiography and biography reflecting the elevation of women owing to adverse circumstan- 
ces, Dixon (2001) 20. 

20 On Eumetis, Melissa, and the aul£tris as a triad of ‘mystica sinergia’, and the polysemy of the 
female figures in the Symposium of the seven sages, Cioccolo (2005). 
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seen. But does this modesty help to explain why the woman has to be the follow- 
er? Female modesty is a behavioural trait which has a counterpart in men’s ed- 
ucation, but not an exact equivalent. The male student in On listening to lectures 
is encouraged to hold back while his teacher is still speaking (De aud. 39B-C), 
but will have the chance later on to raise his own questions and contribute to the 
discussion. Feminine modesty restricts the female agent to silence, whereas male 
modesty works as an indication of self-restraint and a motivation for the proper 
application of speech. 

Plutarch’s educational agenda relies, as we have noted, on the regulation of 
hearing in both the beginner and the advanced male learner in On listening to 
lectures and On progress in virtue respectively. True, in Advice on marriage 
women receive similar instructions, but the two instances are not really analo- 
gous. Disagreements with her husband, says Plutarch, can open a wife’s ears 
to the malevolent words of bad women (Con. praec. 143F),”' imperilling marital 
harmony. In male pedagogy the protection of hearing relates to the moral im- 
provement of the man and is a formal procedure within the lecture-room, whilst 
in female pedagogy the same advice seems to profit the husband and not the 
wife, since it forestalls the whispered insinuations of other women against 
him. On the other hand, female training is always informal (i.e. non-institution- 
alised), limited to the marital home. 

Plutarch concludes his essay by encouraging Pollianus to become a model of 
moderation for his wife to imitate (Con. praec. 145A-B) and by means of his own 
moral character to help her regulate her taste for luxurious ornament.”” He also 
takes special care to stress Pollianus’ moralising task by warning him of the 
moral failings that may be provoked by the detachment of wives from their hus- 
bands: ‘For if they do not receive the seed of good doctrines (ἂν γὰρ λόγων 
χρηστῶν σπέρματα μὴ δέχωνται) and share with their husbands in intellectual 
advancement (μηδὲ κοινωνῶσι παιδείας τοῖς ἀνδράσιν), left to themselves, they 
conceive many untoward ideas and low designs and emotions’ (Con. praec. 
145D-E). The wife’s apprenticeship by the side of the husband ensures she 
will be publicly admired for the happy and glorious life she will lead (Con. 
praec. 145F), which is also a theme found in Consolation to my wife, in both in- 
stances capturing the male perspective of what constitutes commendable female 
behaviour. With that in mind, let us look a little further into the question of 


21 Cf. Eur. Andr. 943-953. On Plutarch’s concern for the conciliatory impact of healthy mar- 
riages, Dem. 31.5-32.3, Pyrrh. 4.3 -7. 
22 Cf. Xen. Oec. 10. 
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whether Plutarch ever shows women providing guidance for men or whether the 
pattern of male leadership in marital life is a universal one. 


4.1.2 Consolation to my wife 


As we have seen in Chapter 2, in his heart-breaking Consolation to my wife Plutarch 
treats the unfortunate event of his daughter’s death by progressively mapping out 
his wife’s psychological response to the grief. As 1 will go on to show, Plutarch also 
strategically emphasises his expectations of Timoxena on the basis of their shared 
memories and conjugal partnership in the household. What seems to be a constant 
concern for Plutarch throughout the essay is that his wife might react to the an- 
nouncement of the death in a manner inappropriate to her personality (ὧν ἥκιστά 
σοι μέτεστι, Cons. ad. ux. 608B-C).” He therefore attempts to manage her behav- 
iour by detailing his own reaction to any unfitting conduct on her behalf: Ἵ...} if I 
find any extravagance of distress in you, this will be more grievous to me than 
what has happened (τοῦτό μοι μᾶλλον ἐνοχλήσει TOD yeyovotog)’ (Cons. ad. 
ux. 608C). At other times Plutarch accentuates her commendable patterns of be- 
haviour by praising the occasions on which she has demonstrated such sagacity. 
That is the case, for instance in 608F - 609A, where Timoxena’s simple composure 
vis-a-vis the grief is endorsed by being presented as befitting her ways: ‘But this 
was no surprise to me, that you, who have never decked yourself out at theatre 
or procession, but have regarded extravagance as useless even for amusements, 
should have preserved in the hour of sadness the blameless simplicity of your 
ways’ (also in Cons. ad. ux. 610C, 610D). It is at points like this that Plutarch’s 
essay transcends the specific relationship between Plutarch and Timoxena or 
the particular event of the loss, and appeals to a wider female readership, provid- 
ing them with moral recommendations for suitable behaviour in pleasant and un- 
pleasant situations alike (also in Ch. 2.3.1.1). 

Plutarch focuses on Timoxena’s moral sense from the very beginning; it may 
be, he says, that she would have wanted to treat the burial ceremony in a way 
that was more calculated to assuage her pain, but did not do so because she 
was waiting for his own opinion (ἀλλὰ μένεις τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην, Cons. ad. 
ux. 608B). But in that case, he goes on, she should have done what she thought 
was appropriate as long as she did not succumb to any manifestations of pedan- 


23 For mourning as a characteristically ‘womanly’ trait in Plutarch, see Holst-Warhaft (1992) 
26, 32, 98; Walcot (1999) 174-5. Cf. Mustakallio (2003). In Greek funerary law men attempted 
to restrict women’s manifestations of grief, Holst-Warhaft (1992) 98-9, 116-9. 
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try and superstition (Cons. ad. ux. 608B). Plutarch’s psychological strength is suf- 
ficiently subtle to suggest that Timoxena could indeed act without his permis- 
sion, given that she would avoid both vices. The use of the future ἔσται at 
6088 is interesting: is that a future of instruction advising towards a commend- 
able course of conduct? Or is it perhaps a future of confidence stemming from his 
knowing her so well, especially by conjuring up her reactions to past events 
(609E)? 

We should also notice the frequent use of the imperative forms directing Tim- 
oxena’s manners throughout (e.g. 610D: ‘Do, however, try to carry yourself back in 
your thoughts’, 611B: ‘do not dwell upon the present tears [...] ‘you must rather bear 
in mind [...]”). It has already been argued that Plutarch’s lecture’-style is affected by 
the degree of intimacy between the author and his recipients.”* By his employment 
of the sociative ‘we’ (Cons. ad. ux. 610E), Plutarch emphasises the cooperation that 
exists in the marital relationship,” and shows that, in his role as a husband, he is 
not a distant moral preacher but an intimate advisor. Those ‘we’s are especially 
stressed in 608} -F; here we can see that it is not just the everyday path that mat- 
ters, but above all coping with shared grief. And in some ways Plutarch is preaching 
to himself as well as to his wife in commending the reflections on which a bereaved 
couple should focus. That too suggests a partnership which has its own persuasive 
and reassuring force. 

The demands Plutarch’s makes on Timoxena, which surely go a step beyond 
the mere protreptic counsels of the Advice on marriage, might be partly ascribed to 
the consolatory context of the work, but they also hint at the fact that Timoxena is 
at a more advanced moral level than Eurydice. That might also help to explain 
why Plutarch does not take pains to outline Timoxena’s (already well-instructed) 
behaviour at every single point. In what follows, he stresses in particular the plain 
attire and sober style of living his wife adopts, which has amazed every philoso- 
pher and fellow-citizen.”° Furthermore, the way Timoxena avoids exhibiting so- 
phistication and bears disturbing emotions in silence are traits of character ampli- 
fied in On listening to lectures and other educational tracts, but also championed 
throughout Plutarch’s work as characteristics of the philosophically and politically 
informed person.”’ Timoxena seems to be naturally attuned by character and ear- 


24 Yaginuma (1992) 4741-2. 

25 Cf. Pelling (2002) 272-3, who notes that Plutarch’s ‘we’s’ often create ‘an impression of 
happy unanimity between narrator and narratee’. 

26 Hawley (1999) 124. 

27 On σωφροσύνη especially as a feminine virtue, see North (1966) 205-6, 252-3, 307-8; in 
Plutarch in particular, in ibid. 248-9 and Walcot (1999) 166-7; also North (1977). Cf. 
Stob. 4.23.61; Xen. Oec. 7.14. 
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lier education to Plutarch; a Penelope to her Odysseus. Perhaps she was; perhaps 
the fact that she shared the same behavioural principles was something that 
brought them together (that and their shared temperament, which is another 
theme that the work projects). Plutarch’s certainty that his wife will comply 
with his advice runs through the work, making its presence felt in truly forceful 
ways, which makes it function as an ethically didactic handbook for other 
women too, who might find themselves in similar situations. 


4.1.3 Virtues of women 


Althougsh in the preface to the essay, Plutarch attributes an equal share of virtue to 
both the man and the woman (Mul. virt. 242F),”® some of the short stories about 
feminine virtue that follow build on the interchangeability of gender roles, espe- 
cially in instances in which women - in an oblique way — become models to 
men.” In order to define the precise elements that form a genuine kind of 
moral teaching and to separate this from the moral ‘paradigm’ — a term that is, 
in any case, open to misinterpretation — let us turn to the Symposium and briefly 
comment on Diotima’s role as the female teacher of Socrates.?° By means of her 
prophetic wisdom, Diotima instructs Socrates on the true nature of Love, so 
that the latter confesses to his companions that she has been for him a master 


28 Man and woman share the same virtue in the Socratic Antisthenes, Diogenes Laertius 6.12. 
Cf. Aristotle (Rh. 1361a), who holds that female excellence consisted solely in bodily beauty and 
physique, self-control and modesty, and liberal industriousness; cf. Pol. 1260a. Aristotle accept- 
ed the rule of a wife over her husband only when she was an heiress, Eth. Nic. 1161a (on Greek 
heiresses, Patterson 1998, 92-103; on women and family wealth, Van Bremen 1996, 193 - 
204). Xenophon assumes that men and women have the same potential (Oec. 7.7; 
Symp. 2.9). Plato (Leg. 781b-c, Meno 716, 72a-73c) regards feminine virtue as inferior to 
men’s. Blomgvist (1995) 188-9 is right to dismiss the ostensible contradiction between Plu- 
tarch and Plato; she argues that Plutarch too, despite what he says, accepts feminine inferiority, 
while allowing that it was possible for a woman to be ‘equal’ to men, but only as long as she 
remained within the accepted limits of her gender. 

29 MclInerney (2003) 319-27, 337 posits that the introductory philosophical proposition that 
men and women were identical in virtue is actually undermined in the course of the lessons con- 
veyed in the work, which show manly women applying such means as secrecy, trickery, lies, 
abuse etc. in cases of social disorder. Schmitt Pantel (2009) explores the issue of religion as 
a determinant for Plutarch’s construction of feminine virtue. For an analysis of the structure 
of the essay, see Tanga (2009/10); on its style, Ziegler (1964) 349 -53; on its sources and his- 
torical methods, Stadter (1965) 125 -- 40, Marasco (1991). 

30 Hunter (2004) 78-98; Sheffield (2006) 66-74. On why Diotima is a woman in the Sympo- 
sium, Halperin (1990). 
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on the subject of Eros (ἐμὲ τὰ ἐρωτικὰ ἐδίδαξεν, Symp. 2014). Diotima’s method- 
ology mainly comprises a dialogue with Socrates in the course of which both 
agents have certain tasks; her responsibility was to pose questions that would ex- 
pose Socrates’ ignorance and/or supervise his way of thinking, while Socrates in 
his turn was required to contemplate carefully and answer the questions either by 
merely agreeing or disagreeing, or by developing his own opinion (Symp. 2016 ff.). 
The female teacher speaks sharply to Socrates when he does not seem to under- 
stand her points: “but this is obvious even to a child’s mind’ (Symp. 204b); she 
guides and instructs him verbally: ‘answer me, tell me’ (Symp. 202c); aids under- 
standing by means of narration when necessary: ‘I will tell you a long story’ 
(Symp. 203b) or through clarifications and examples (Symp. 205b, 206b). In the 
course of the tutelage Socrates is always aware of his cognitive infirmity (γνοὺς 
ὅτι διδασκάλων δέομαι, Symp. 207c) and thus of the need for a wise teacher 
whom he so much admires (Symp. 206b, 208b -c). Diotima’s teaching may be re- 
lated to intellectual mechanisms of knowledge transmission, but this does not 
lessen the moral importance of her subject matter or the moral behaviour of the 
student while acquiring this material. Her teaching resembles not just Socratic 
teaching itself, but also Plutarch’s own proposed method of teaching his male au- 
dience (for both instructor and pupil), in which verbal communication features 
prominently. As a contrast to this, the model teaches indirectly, instructs by exhib- 
iting his/her experiences of life, which operate as good or bad exempla for others 
to imitate or eschew.?' In brief the teacher is closely associated with logos, the Vor- 
bild with silence, though this may be instructive. 

The most common examples in Virtues of women are those in which women 
become ethical models to men by means of their moral excellence. In defending 
their country with such impetuousness, for instance, the women of Argos are 
said to have aroused the admiration of their enemies (ὥστε θαυμάζειν τοὺς 
πολεμίους, Mul. virt. 245D; cf. 246A). Similarly, Lycian women offered a powerful 
lesson to their men by managing to pacify male anger (Mul. virt. 248C-D). Else- 
where, silence becomes an effective moralising tool for women (Mul. virt. 249F).?? 

In another case, however, the women of Chios encourage their men not to 
abandon the field of battle and to fight with bravery against the enemy, with 
the text explicitly presenting the men’s salvation as the result of their having 
the women’s moral support: ‘So the Chians, having been taught courage by 


31 Itis almost a distinction along the lines of the one between protreptic and descriptive moral- 
ism, the former applied to the teacher, the latter to the model. 
32 Other instances of silence are found in Mul. virt. 251B, 251F, 252B. 
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their women, were saved in this way’ (οὗτοι μὲν οὖν θαρρεῖν διδαχθέντες ὑπὸ 
τῶν γυναικῶν οὕτως ἐσώθησαν, Mul. virt. 245A).” This is actually a rare instance 
in which the language backs up the view that women can teach men by means of 
verbal instruction rather than silent example: 


But when the men said that they had given their oath, the women bade them not to leave 
their arms behind (ἐκέλευον αὐτοὺς τὰ μὲν ὅπλα μὴ καταλιπεῖν), but to say, by way of an- 
swer to the enemy, that the spear serves as a cloak (λέγειν δὲ πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους ὅτι 
χλαῖνα μέν ἐστι τὸ ξυστόν), and the shield as a shirt, to a man of spirit. The Chians took 
this advice (πεισθέντων δὲ ταῦτα τῶν Χίων), and when they used bold words towards 
the Erythraeans and displayed their weapons, the Erythraeans were frightened at their 
boldness, and no one approached them nor hindered them, but all were well pleased at 
their departure. (Mul. virt. 2454 -- Β) 


The passage is embroidered with verbal forms denoting speech, and in two other 
instances in the same work (Mul. virt. 245C and 262B) female admonitory incite- 
ment is again witnessed in action. Unlike with Fulvia and Cleopatra in Antony, in 
Virtues of women females become instructors for a good purpose, but this hap- 
pens rarely and usually in conditions of crisis. 

Therefore by showing exemplary women, Plutarch does not posit that 
women are superior to men; rather he seems to be stressing that the results of 
correct education for women following Plutarchan standards could be beneficial 
and supportive to men.?* Plutarch does not really free himself from his patriar- 
chal biases. It is indeed hard to believe that Plutarch would have presented 
such a Diotima-like woman, a formal teacher to her male pupil, as an ideal, de- 
spite his familiarity with the work. Those examples from Virtues of women with 
explicitly didactic diction are closer to the model of Diotima only in terms of the 
employment of logos, but not in terms of the philosophical level that the female 
could reach. The ‘models’ from Virtues of women are mere paradigms, and thus 
have little in common with Diotima’s interactive presentation. In the Moralia 
there is a spectrum in which rational logos sometimes plays a part, but more 
often the exemplary role is played in a more distinctively female way. So are 
the restrictions on the wives in the Moralia taken up in Plutarch’s treatment of 
the wives in the Parallel Lives? 


33 Cf. McInerney (2003) 330 reads this passage as a case of abusing the power of speech, ‘as 
women goad their men into action by transgressing the customary gender role that favors female 
silence and compliance’. 

34 In favour of this view are Stadter (1999) 173ff., Foxhall (1999) 148, Blomgvist (1997) 75-7, 
Albini (1997) 59-71, McNamara (1999) 160, Whitmarsh (2001) 110-6, Buszard (2010) 112-3. 
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4.2 Wives in the Parallel Lives 


The Parallel Lives depict a number of proactive wives, who influence their husbands’ 
public plans and decisions.” So far, this wifely contribution has been assessed on 
the basis of its outcome, which had led Blomgvist to speak of ‘dominant’ and ‘sup- 
portive’ women, the former bringing about men’s downfall, the latter generating po- 
litical concord.* I think it would be fairer, given Plutarch’s interest in moral causal- 
ity (see Ch. 1), to explore the reasons that seem to prompt the proactive wifely role. 
As I hope to demonstrate below, the wifely perspective is restricted in the Lives too, 
though here the peculiarities of female behaviour are suggestive of the men’s behav- 
iour; for women become active only when the male is in a state of physical, political, 
or moral frailty, or when there is some kind of male sensitivity at play, which comes 
to the fore when there is female guidance. 

I shall start with the case of Porcia, Brutus’ wife, which is a good place to 
explore the interaction of the two spouses in the context of a community of 
interests.” This case could function as a model for a good relationship, reflecting 
the companionship and some of the sensibilities that we have identified with re- 
gard to Timoxena in the previous section. Porcia is presented in the narrative as 
willing to wound herself (cf. Brutus 13.7- 8) in an attempt to prove her wifely de- 
votion at a time when Brutus is overwhelmed by agitation due to his participa- 
tion in the conspiracy against Caesar.” This she envisages in part as a sort of 
moral self-testing, but in the story her own courage is clearly employed in the 
service of the smooth functioning of her marriage, and by extension to affirm 
Brutus’ public impact. Porcia’s action offers a powerful ethical lesson to Brutus 
in an allusive manner and eventually leads him to manage his political activity 
in his time of crisis.’ Brutus’ frailties in the text do not point to the fact that he is 


35 I am not interested here in erotic liaisons outside the bonds of a legal marriage. Still some 
instances of extramarital liaisons could be fruitful in the sense that these typically accompany a 
marriage and impose stresses on it, while at the same time they can be part of Plutarch’s interest 
in how male-female relations can go wrong, e.g. Antony-Cleopatra. That anyway may come close 
to being a sort of marriage-equivalent. 

36 Blomgvist (1997) 84, 89-90. 

37 On the association of Brutus and Porcia with the Dialogue on love, and the implications this 
has for the important role of erös in the marital relationship, see Beneker (2008) 693 - 8. 

38 Another case of a wife who takes on an active role when her husband is trapped in some sort of 
‘stagnation’ is Terentia, wife of Cicero, who was at the same time supportive (Cic. 8.3) and dominant 
(29.2 -4), meddling in state affairs. Also, Vergilia, wife of Coriolanus (Cor. 33 - 6), takes part in the 
women’s embassy to placate Coriolanus, but she never speaks and is given a lower status to that of 
Coriolanus’ mother, Volumnia, who takes the leading role, as seen in Ch. 2. 

39 Cf. Buszard (2010) 86-8. 
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simply agonising about what to do, rather they show the difficulties of the posi- 
tion that he finds himself in, along with the others who have become disaffected 
in the face of tyranny. On another level, the narrative offers special insight into 
the priorities of the two spouses: Porcia loses all bodily strength in a minutely 
dramatic description, overwhelmed by her love for Brutus (Brut. 15.5-9);*° con- 
versely, on hearing of her quasi-death, Brutus neither abandons the political 
stage nor is he moved by grief.”! Shakespeare develops the hero rather different- 
ly: his Brutus is privately desolate (cf. Julius Caesar, 11.1.234-309), though he 
maintains a resilient air in public when hearing of Porcia’s death (IV.iii.147 ff.),* 
an announcement absent from Plutarch’s original. In Plutarch, the husband 
maintains his public priorities, which have been endorsed by the bravery of 
the feminine spirit. 

Brutus recognises Porcia’s contribution to his moral fortification by means of 
her personal exemplum, and subsequently accepts that part of Hector’s speech 
that deals with the female view that the husband is everything to his wife; he 
refuses, however, to pronounce that section which limits the wife’s capacities 
to the domestic domain (Brut. 23.3-7).”” To his mind, although the woman’s 
‘body is not strong enough to perform such heroic tasks as men do, still, in spirit 
she is valiant in defence of her country [...]’ (Brut. 23.7), just as men are. Plutarch 
emphatically tackles Porcia’s social awareness progressively consolidated in the 
text by means of her moral exemplarity, downplaying or dismissing the other vir- 
tues that tradition assigns her, i.e. her heroic perseverance attested in Valerius 
Maximus (3.2.15, 4.6.5) or her determination and curiosity in Dio Cassius 
(44.13 -14).** Brutus’ communion with Porcia shows that the wife is not only 
needed when the husband is weak. However, there are other more disturbing 
cases where it is less a question of communion than of dependence.”” 

Chilonis in the Life of Agis appears as the mediator in the political clash be- 
tween her father, the Spartan king Leonidas, and her husband, Cleombrotos. 
And althougsh she is initially undecided as to which of the two men to support, 
on each occasion she takes the side of the one who is in the weaker position. At 
the beginning of the political tension she had abandoned Cleombrotos and fol- 
lowed her father (Agis 11.8-9), maintaining her position at his side because she 


40 Presumably a prefiguring of her dramatic suicide at the news of Brutus’ death (53.5 -7). 
41 Gössler (1962) 138. On erös between Porcia and Brutus, see Beneker (2012) 39-43. 

42 Cf. Pelling (2009a) 274-5. 

43 On the Homeric marriage and wife, see Patterson (1998) 56-62. 

44 Gössler (1962) 133-8 is right also to argue in favour of Porcia’s philosophical paideia in 
Plutarch, by associating it with Eumetis’ delineation in the Symposium of the seven sages. 

45 For Porcia in Spanish literature, Andres Ferrer (2007). 
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wished to support him in the injustice he had suffered (ἀδικουμένῳ τῷ πατρὶ συ- 
νηδικεῖτο), to minister to him in his misfortunes (τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς συμφορὰν 
ἐθεράπευε), and to share his life as a suppliant (παρόντι μὲν συνικέτευε) (all 
in Agis 17.2). Quite unexpectedly, she alters her position as the men’s fortunes 
change (ταῖς τύχαις συμμεταβαλοῦσα, Agis 17.3),*° and without any textual indi- 
cations as to the reasons for her move, the reader now encounters her by the side 
of Cleombrotos, imploring her father to save the very same man about whom she 
had shortiy before nourished such bitter thoughts (χαλεπῶς ἔχουσα πρὸς τὸν 
Κλεόμβροτον διετέλει, Agis 17.2). In the end Chilonis affirms her wifely role 
and persuades her father not to kill Cleombrotos; when Leonidas decides to ban- 
ish her husband, she willingly accompanies him into exile (Agis 18.2-3).” Her 
overall deportment ought to have taught Cleombrotos that banishment was, in 
that instance, a greater blessing than kingship, but, as the text informs us, he 
was too corrupted by his vainglorious ambition to assimilate that moralising fe- 
male lesson (Agis 18.3). Here the wife guides her husband through her example, 
but only when the man is in an unfavourable political position (an exile) and in 
a perverted moral state (in the grip of ambition). 

Another interesting case of wifely guidance is that of Agiatis, who was forced 
to marry Cleomenes after her former husband, Agis, had been executed. Agiatis 
fits the pattern of the caring and supportive spouse, endowed with the potential 
to fulfil her recommended wifely duties. The opportunity for her to take on some 
sort of moralising role towards her husband is offered by Cleomenes himself. For 
some unspecified reason (τρόπον τινά, Cleom. 1.3), Cleomenes falls madly in love 
with Agiatis. His sentimental attachment is of a peculiar nature though, as he 
would often abandon the campaign and return to her (Cleom. 22.1). This strange 
infatuation is most probably not the product of Cleomenes’ youth or immaturity, 
as Nikolaidis rightly suggests,** but may perhaps rather be ascribed to his per- 
sonal sensitivity. Cleomenes’ behaviour is truly surprising, and Agiatis’ presence 
in the narrative affords the reader insight into Cleomenes’ character. It is inter- 
esting in that respect that Antony too, in the middle of one of the battles in Par- 
thia, is described as hurrying back to a meeting place where, full of anguish and 
distress and occasionally surrendering to bouts of heavy drinking, he waited for 


46 Pelling (2005c) 285 -6 5665 the use of the prefix ovv- (“with-”) as evoking pity. 

47 This wifely performance of ‘interceding for their husbands, or determining despite great 
hardship, to go into exile with them’ is a topos presented in the inscriptions and literature of 
the Roman Empire (especially in Appian’s account of the proscriptions of 43 - 2); see Lefkowitz 
(1983) 41-2. 

48 Nikolaidis (1997) 35. 
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Cleopatra to meet him (Ant. 51.1-4). The narrative casts light on the male hero’s 
inner condition, just as in the case of Cleomenes, and we are thus informed of 
the stress he was experiencing that made him turn to Agiatis. At the beginning 
of the Life, Cleomenes becomes his wife’s student in a deliberate attempt to find 
out about the political strategies of Agis (‘he would often ask her about the ca- 
reer of Agis, and listen attentively as she told of the plans and purposes which 
Agis had formed’, Cleom. 1.3.).‘” Here Agiatis transmits political messages 
through the employment of logos, which renders her a proper instructor (albeit 
a partial one) in her husband’s grounding in statesmanship. Yet here again 
there is a disturbing element on the male side, reflected especially in Cleomenes’ 
relationship with his friend and lover, Xenares. Cleomenes was so profoundly 
stirred by Agis’ innovations, that he wanted to hear about him over and over 
again (κινούμενος ὑπερφυῶς πρὸς τὴν καινοτομίαν τοῦ Ἄγιδος Kal ταὐτὰ πολλά- 
κις ἀκούειν βουλόμενος, Cleom. 3.3 -- 4.). Xenares’ response invokes Cleomenes’ 
problematic behaviour: ‘he rebuked him angrily, calling him unsound in mind, 
and finally stopped visiting and conversing with him’ (Cleom. 3.4). Agiatis is 
thus a verbal communicator of political instruction to a man with clear psycho- 
logical weaknesses. It has been argued that the degree of parity that seems to 
exist between the two genders in Sparta was not aimed at cultivating compan- 
ionship between married couples, but at preparing the woman for her (subordi- 
nate) role as a wife and mother of future military men.°° The socio-political role 
of the female was confined to filling in when it came to particular tasks that the 
male party was not in a position to undertake. His trysting visits may hardly re- 
flect regular Spartan mores,°' but Cleomenes is also truly unspartan in that he is 
more emotionally and rationally dependent on his wife than he should be. 
Two other colourful wives in the Parallel Lives exhibit similarities to 
Agiatis.” The first is Theste, the wife of Polyxenus and sister of Dionysius the 
Younger. When the two men become political enemies, Theste takes the side of 
her husband and not that of her brother, with the husband once again being 
the weak party of the rivalry. Fearful of the tyrant, Polyxenus goes into exile 


49 Pelling (1990) rightly marks this instance as a case in which Plutarch introduces a psycho- 
logical register to an interpersonal relationship, so as to ‘individuate’ his hero; ‘it is Plutarch who 
reconstructs the effect on the young Cleomenes of marrying Agis’ widow’, 229-30. 

50 Cartledge (1981) 93. Gössler (1962) 77-119 examines the institutional role of marriage in 
its Spartan and Athenian manifestations in Lycurgus and Solon respectively. 

51 It is also worth noting that when Agiatis died, Cleomenes bore the grief with magnanimity, 
Cleom. 22.3. 

52 Both stories are excursuses in the main narrations: Panteus and his wife in the story of Cleo- 
menes and Agiatis, Theste in the story of Dion and Arete. 
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(Dion 21). Here Theste exemplifies the way in which a woman, by following her 
husband, teaches a lesson about female behaviour, demonstrating the fidelity 
and conjugal aret6 a wide should show. A similar example is that of the un- 
named wife of Panteus (Cleomenes’ former lover), who accompanies her hus- 
band into exile against her parents’ will (Cleom. 38.5-7). Though these 
women may not be direct instructors for their husbands in the way that Agiatis 
is, nevertheless they attain the elevated status of the paragon wife under frustrat- 
ing conditions for their husbands. The idealisation of women is facilitated by the 
predicaments of their menfolk.?? 

The range of women cited above has shown that wives could act as moral 
guides to their needy husbands. Their activity is largely on a paradigmatic 
level without necessarily or often entailing the employment of didactic logos. 
As mentioned above, an exceptional instance of genuine didactic expression 
in a marital relationship is seen in Fulvia and Antony in Antony 10.5-7. In 
this case the special references to the teacher’s fee (διδασκάλια) and schooling 
(πεπαιδαγωγημένον) might seem striking to modern tastes, but they also mark 
an education that is perverse. The language of pedagogy, although in its infected 
and vicious dimension, is also present in Cleopatra’s relationship with Antony 
(διεπαιδαγώγει τὸν Ἀντώνιον, Ant. 29.1).°* The explicit pedagogical terminology 
used in the context of Antony’s attachment to both Fulvia and Cleopatra has two 
related goals: not only does it reflect Antony’s moral inferiority, as in the other 
cases of weak husbands we have examined in the Lives, it also accentuates 
his weakness, building as it does on the result of his particular comportment.” 
For he is constantly presented as a passive juvenile, lacking in initiative: he 
yields to intoxication, as we have seen from Ant. 51.1-4 above, and eventually 
worn out by the detrimental teaching of dangerous women who wished to 
take total control over him; he is so totally unaware of this that it makes us al- 
most sympathise with him. This also recalls the sympathy for Antony shown by 
Octavia who, unlike Fulvia and Cleopatra, is supportive of him throughout. 

Before concluding this section on exemplary wives, it may help to put the 
preceding discussion in perspective, if we examine the counter-case of a wife 
who was not capable of being morally superior to her husband. This is Cornelia, 
wife of Pompey, an affectionate wife, above all else, who bemoaned the misfor- 
tunes that befell her husband (Pomp. 74.1- 75.3), but could not conduct herself in 


53 Cf. also Calpurnia’s role at Caes. 63-64. 

54 Pelling (1988a) 141 and 197 considers the subsequent reference to Cleopatra’s didaskalia as 
a revival of Fulvia’s process of training. 

55 Cf. Pompey, who abandons politics for his wife’s sake (Pomp. 53), being especially uxorious 
and passive (Pomp. 74; 78-79), Pelling (1995) 139. 
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a restrained fashion in the face of his vicissitudes.?° Although her husband is a 
victim of fate, deserted, and miserable, Cornelia is not elevated to a supportive 
role, as the women discussed above are. In her desperate words she thinks most- 
ly of herself, rather than of encouraging her husband,? while the moral message 
is clearly communicated by the man (Pomp. 75.1- 2).°° This is an atypical instance 
of a caring wife, who is deprived of the sort of ethical magnanimity required by 
her wifely vocation, and therefore has nothing to contribute to sustaining her 
husband. This becomes her own “frailty’, which amongst other things dictates 
the way in which she is outshone by her mighty husband (Pomp. 47.6-7, 
49.2-3, 70.4-5). The other women, as we have seen, had a good effect in all 
cases. Although in the texts there are doubts about the wisdom of both projects, 
both the reactionary revolution in Sparta and the killing of Caesar, still the wom- 
en’s impact is on the positive side, stressing the inspirational quality of their ide- 
als. However, the case of Porcia is different; Brutus’ psychology need not be seen 
as signalling his weakness or frailty, though this tends to be true of the Spartans. 


4.3 Conclusion 


The education of women in a marital context presents parallels with educational 
behaviour in men, but with distinctively female inflections, restricting the female 
pedagogical perspective in relation to men. From what we have seen in this Chapter, 
it seems that Plutarch found it difficult to come to terms with women who exercised 
power outside the household. For, in cases where wifely figures appear to guide 
men, they are mainly attributed the role of the model and not that of the proper, 
male-style instructor. The few exceptions are found in Virtues of women, where fe- 
males fulfil their guiding role not only through silence, which is an important fea- 
ture of their exemplary conduct towards men, but more rarely through didactic and 
admonitory logos as well. These, however, are isolated cases deriving from the 
mythological and historical sphere and belonging to an idealised past. The female 


56 Cf. Timoxena’s self-restraint in Consolation to my wife and the great admiration she inspires 
in others. 

57 1 follow Buszard (2010) 89-90 in his claim that Cornelia invokes Pompey’s public losses 
and emphasises her personal responsibility for his public disaster. However, one can hardly 
overlook the fact that she does not keep her calm in the face of misfortune, as other wives 
do, and that her moral frailty allows Pompey to become the communicator of ethical encourage- 
ment himself. 

58 Papadi (2008) comments on the tragic aspect of this scene, 115-6. Pompey’s moral supe- 
riority is in evidence also in Pomp. 78.7. 
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virtues are here typically manifested in times of extreme danger,” whereas Plutarch 
gives the impression elsewhere that such circumstances are much less likely to arise 
now that the principate has established universal peace. 

Virtues of women is regarded as a work of Plutarch’s maturity, written around 
the same time as the last life-pairs to be included in the Parallel Lives.‘° This 
might explain the affinity that some cases in Virtues of women show with 
some of the Lives in terms of showcasing an almost elevated female role. On 
the other hand, seen against the backdrop of the Moralia, these instances 
from Virtues of women emerge as exceptional cases, which ‘prove’ the rule rather 
than invalidate it. In Chapter 2 we saw that Plutarch juxtaposed the limited 
motherly role developed in the Moralia to the relatively superior contribution 
of mothers in the Lives. But we have also seen that he presented mothers as 
moral instructors to their sons only when the male was in a disadvantageous po- 
sition. This mother-son picture in the Lives is a good parallel to that of the wife- 
husband relationship, where again the female is able to attain an elevated role 
only when this is facilitated by the (moral) weakness of the male. 


59 E.g. McInerney (2003) 333, 337 -9. 

60 According to Jones (1966, see under Jones 1995, 118 -- 23), the Consolation to my wife was writ- 
ten between ca. 85 and ca. 95, the Dialogue on love after 96 (cf. Nikolaidis 2007, 144, n. 52 respond- 
ing to Rist 2001, 557; also Görgemanns et al. 2006, 6-7), and the Advice on marriage between 
ca. 90 and ca. 100. The Virtues of women is a mature work written in ca. 115. Cf. Stadter (1965) 
2-3, 7, and esp. 10-11. Therefore Virtues of women could have been written with an eye closer 
to the Lives than to either Consolation to my wife, Advice on marriage or Dialogue on love. 
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5.1 Moral education and political engagement 


Throughout his life Plutarch showed himself a fervent admirer of the art of pol- 
itics (techne politike). This is most obviously manifested in his participation in 
the local politics of his home community Chaeronea and nearby Delphi,' as 
well as in the links that he attempted (more or less successfully) to forge with 
the emperors and other powerful Romans of his days, such as his patron Sossius 
Senecio.? In shaping his political thought, Plutarch was influenced by the polit- 
ical heritage of Plato, Aristotle, and occasionally Isocrates,? but we are nonethe- 
less able to distinguish those emphases that correspond to his personal priorities 
as an ethical thinker. In this connection it is interesting that the whole enterprise 
of the Parallel Lives is an attempt to convey a picture of individual virtue and vice 
by piecing together events collected for this purpose from the political careers of 
famous statesmen from Graeco-Roman antiquity. Beneker has recently called at- 
tention to the fact that a statesman’s behaviour and action in the Parallel Lives 
may often be ascribed to his response to sexual desire,” yet private episodes are 
only narrated when they help to foreshadow or explain the motivations behind 
the hero’s public performance. Although in the Parallel Lives politics is undoubt- 


1 Stadter (2004) = (2015) 70-81 suggests that Plutarch might have acted as a diplomat for 
Delphi, building friendships with prominent Romans in order to protect the well-being of the 
sanctuary. Late sources, for example Eusebius and the Suda, report that Plutarch received from 
Trajan one of the highest honours offered to members of the equestrian class (ornamenta 
consularia), and that he was imperial procurator in Achaea under Hadrian; however dubious 
these pieces of information might be, Plutarch must certainly have been a man of some influ- 
ence in the governing circles of his day. 

2 See in particular Jones (1971) 3-64. Based on Plutarch’s political essays, Desideri (1986), 
Massaro (1995), Swain (1996), Halfmann (2002), De Blois (2004), and Trapp (2004) explore 
Plutarch’s familiarity with contemporary administrative practices and his attitude to real-life po- 
litical structures and relations. Cf. Sirinelli (2000) 53-109. 

3 See Aalders (1982) for a detailed survey of Plutarch’s political theory. For its Platonic traits, see 
Hershbell (2004) and, for a concise account, Trapp (2004). On how Plutarch is influenced by the 
Platonic ideal of the philosopher king, e.g. Dillon (2008), Pelling (2012), (2014); cf. Perez Jim&nez 
(2002), Van Raalte (2005). On Aristotelian influences, Masaracchia (1995), Calero Secall (2004), 
Hershbell (2004); on Isocratean influences, De Blois-Bons (1992). On Isocrates’ political theory 
and its association with education in general, Steidle (1952), Too (1995). On Plutarch’s evaluation 
of the political position of his philosophical predecessors, Roskam (20095) 31-65. 

4 Beneker (2012). 
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edly not Plutarch’s sole concern, it is still the main stage upon which his protag- 
onists act, and therefore the main subtext of his moralism. 

In the Moralia, Plutarch generally moves away from the historical, often too 
distant, past, in order to conceptualise the role of political engagement in con- 
temporary life. In his political essays, he speaks enthusiastically of the impor- 
tance of active involvement in day-to-day public affairs: 


[...] for engaging in public affairs is not a special service (λειτουργία γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ πολι- 
τεία) which is ended when the need ends, but is a way of life of a tamed social animal living 
in an organised society (βίος ἡμέρου Kal πολιτικοῦ Kal κοινωνικοῦ ζῴου), intended by na- 
ture to live throughout its allotted time the life of a citizen and in a manner devoted to hon- 
our and the welfare of mankind (πολιτικῶς Kal φιλοκάλως Kal φιλανθρώπως ζῆν). There- 
fore it is fitting that men should be engaged, not merely have ceased to be engaged, in 
affairs of state (πολιτεύεσθαι), just as it is fitting that they should be, not have ceased to 
be, truthful (ἀληθεύειν), that they should do, not have ceased to do, right (δικαιοπραγεῖν), 
and that they should love, not have ceased to love, their native land and their fellow-citi- 
zens (φιλεῖν [... τὴν πατρίδα καὶ τοὺς πολίτας.) (An seni 7910) 


The language of the passage is intensely moralising especially in the way that it 
presents taking part in politics as a lifelong process of training and (self-Jeduca- 
tion in the course of which affection for one’s fellow-humans and respect for eth- 
ical uprightness figure prominently. Very similar ideas are to be found in Plu- 
tarch’s On the fact that the philosopher ought most of all to converse with 
leaders, where the author’s perspective shifts to the need for philosophers to as- 
sociate with politicians so as to create in them an appreciative attitude towards 
what is noble, public-spirited, and prone to humane feeling (φιλοκάλων ἐστὶ καὶ 
πολιτικῶν Kal φιλανθρώπων, Maxime cum principibus 776B),’ just as in the pas- 
sage from Whether old men should engage in public affairs cited above. 

In fact, Plutarch never expresses himself so inspiringly as he does when as- 
sociating education with politics, and my aim here is to investigate this interplay 
on a number of levels. In the first part of this Chapter, I shall compare Plutarch’s 
educational and political tracts in order to suggest that the latter are more signif- 
icant in Plutarch’s ethical agenda than has previously been recognised. I shall 
argue that Plutarch’s educational scheme, sharply focused as it is on the acquis- 
ition of virtue, has such universal application that it pertains to political life as 
well; but given Plutarch’s interest in political engagement and the importance 
placed on political power in his time, there has to be a particularly sharp 
focus on the application of moral pedagogy to politics by comparison with its 
presence in other areas of adult life. In the light of Plutarch’s two main political 


5 Cf. Roskam (2002). 
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essays, i.e. the Political precepts and the Whether old men should engage in public 
affairs, 1 shall show that for Plutarch a proper early education seems to provide 
the necessary conditions for political excellence in later life,° and that the phi- 
losophy lecture-room of young students anticipates the environment of political 
debate among active politicians. 

In the second part, I briefly discuss Plutarch’s representation of the political ap- 
prenticeship, which is distinguished by a number of stages, all of them involving an 
educational perspective: the young student who attains a proper education is ideally 
endowed with the potential to become a successful politician and mould the char- 
acter of his citizen body (Praec. ger. reip.); in the final stage, as a mature statesman, 
he is turned into the moral teacher par excellence of younger politicians (An seni). 
Then, I shall concentrate on the moralising function of experience as a means of 
ethical pedagogy employed by the senior politician, and finally I discuss Plutarch’s 
inclusion of autobiographical episodes in the political treatises and their implica- 
tions for the ethics of contemporary politics. 


5.2 Pedagogical aspects of political life in the Moralia 


Plutarch’s educational and political treatises present a considerable number of 
thematic correspondences that have hitherto been unnoticed or at best treated 
cursorily. These suggest that a proper education lays down an understanding 
of the way the good man ought to live, and for Plutarch that means above all 
political involvement. 

The Political precepts are dedicated to the young Menemachus of Sardis in 
order to provide him with practical advice, not so much on how to govern as 
on how to behave as an effective leader in a Greek city under Roman rule. The 
context in which Plutarch elaborates his narrative, as we shall see, is not that 
of political philosophy, traditionally marked by speculative and impersonal rec- 
ommendations, but that of his usual moralistic discourse, which is meant to ap- 
peal to a larger group of readers by guiding them in a spirit of communality and 
practicability.” The prefatory chapter to the essay neatly prefigures the moralis- 


6 With regard to paideia as a weapon in the hands of the political elite in the Second Sophistic, 
Whitmarsh rightly suggests that ‘paideia and pedagogical relations could be “political” in a 
more immediate sense’, (1998) 194. On politics and moral character in general, see Williams 
(1981) 54-70. 

7 Menemachus’ age is important, as he is clearly a young man at the beginning of his political 
career, Stadter (2000) 498. Although Menemachus comes from Sardis, Plutarch’s advice in the 
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ing tone of the work and its edifying benefits for what he envisions as a philo- 
sophically minded readership: 


Therefore, seeing that the desire has been aroused in you a “speaker of speeches to be, and 
also a doer of actions” (Iliad 9.443) in your native state, as befits your noble birth, since you 
have not had time to gain an understanding of a philosopher’s life in the open among af- 
fairs of state and public conflicts (χρόνον οὐκ ἔχεις ἀνδρὸς φιλοσόφου βίον [...] κατανοῆσαι) 
or to be ἃ spectator οἵ examples worked out in deed (γενέσθαι παραδειγμάτων [...] θεατής), 
not merely in word, and since you asked for some precepts of statecraft, I think it is not at 
all fitting that I should refuse, and pray that the result may be worthy of your zeal (τῆς σῆς 
ἄξιον σπουδῆς) and of my goodwill. (Praec. ger. reip. 798B-C) 


What stands out from this passage is the contrast between philosophical theoris- 
ing on the one hand and practical advice on the other, as well as Plutarch’s ex- 
plicit preference for the latter. Interestingly this seems to be delivered through 
the didactic means that is omnipresent in Plutarch’s biographical project, i.e. 
the moral exemplum, which is strategically presented in this context as some- 
thing demanded by his dedicatee: ‘and, as you requested, I have made use of 
a rather large variety of examples’ (παραδείγμασι ποικιλοτέροις, ὥσπερ ηξίωσας, 
ἐχρησάμην, 798C). The moralising import of the work has been established and 
Plutarch presumes that his reader, both direct and implied, will reflect on the 
ethical possibilities that statesmanship provides. 

The first recommendation that Plutarch makes in his Political precepts 
(798C ff.) is that the politician should enter on a public career only after making 
a firm choice of policy (προαίρεσις) based on judgment (κρίσις) and reason 
(λόγος), rather than motivated by mere impulse arising out of empty opinion, 
contentiousness or lack of other activities. Plutarch has in mind here the role 
of prohairesis, a notion associated with the Platonic-Aristotelian educational 
model and constituting the decisive aspect of virtue and character that can be 
achieved through constant exercise (cf. Ad princ. iner. 780A-B).? To reinforce 
his point, Plutarch then gives the outcome of two contrasting cases studies: 
the statesman whose course is based on a rational decision succeeds in his ca- 


essay is not Sardis-specific; Duff (1999a) 293-5 speaks of a ‘wider readership’ that ‘is con- 
structed as Elite and Greek’ (293). 

8 Elsewhere in the Moralia: De aud. poet. 27E, Reg. et imp. apophth. 172C, De fato 572A-E.On 
prohairesis in the Lives, see Wardman (1974) 107 -- 15; also Pörez Jimenez (1995). Prohairesis is 
of Aristotelian provenance, Eth. Nic. 1106b, 1111b, 1112a, 1113a, 1139a. On prohairesis in Ar- 
istotle, e.g. Couloubaritsis (1972); Trapp (2007) 325 -8. Prohairesis also has Platonic overtones 
and indicates the deliberation that comes from philosophical training: Pl. Phar. 245b; Pol. 257c. 
Also in Polybius 5.12.7, 9.22.10. 

9 See, for instance, Chamberlain (1984). 
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reer, since he establishes it on firm foundations (cf. ἄτρεπτον καὶ δυσμετάθετον, 
Praec. ger. reip. 799B), whereas one who enters the political path randomly or 
moved by the passions is doomed to failure, as his instability of disposition im- 
pedes the smooth running of the state. This is explicitly expressed through a 
great number of recurring terms denoting the anxiety of perplexed politicians: 
ταραττόμενοι (‘disturbed’, Praec. ger. reip. 798D), μετανοεῖν καὶ ἀσχάλλειν (by 
regretting their course and being unhappy’, Praec. ger. reip. 798D), ταραχὰς 
ἄγωνται (“they are drawn into popular disorders’, Praec. ger. reip. 798E), ταράτ- 
τεσθαι Kal μετανοεῖν (‘cast into confusion and regret their course’, Praec. ger. 
reip. 799A). The emotional disturbance resulting from an absence of rational 
choices demonstrates that Plutarch’s political suggestions are closely informed 
by his ethical theorising, as we shall see. 

The development of reasoning goes back to a man’s early year, during the 
formative period of his philosophical training. The establishment of a strong 
and healthy conviction, which is able to produce dignity of character, is made 
part, for instance, of the educational programme in On progress in virtue 
(79A-B). On the other hand, instability of character and its various alterations 
stem from a failure to control the passions, as discussed in Chapter 1. As Gill 
puts it: In ancient ethical theory, excellence of character is often conceived as 
a kind of psychological stability or consistency, including the capacity to keep 
emotions in line with what reason approves’.!® And for Plutarch, the proper ed- 
ucation, which preaches the restraining of the passions, is the main factor in pro- 
ducing consistent and stable characters, as has been noted above.'' The parallel 
found in the Political precepts suggestively goes on to describe cases of unsuc- 
cessful politicians, who were afflicted by many trials, such as lust for money, dis- 
ruptive emotions, especially anger, and unhealthy competition and pursuit of 
fame. In all of the above cases, Plutarch is keen to introduce the moralising re- 
sponses such erroneous choices provoked in contemporary circles, ranging from 
simple jesting to vilification and insults (Praec. ger. reip. 798F). This is a techni- 
que commonly used in Plutarch’s moralism in the Parallel Lives, namely charac- 
ter assessment focalised through witnesses.'” Our author is playing here on his 
reader’s sense of social decency and subtly insinuates the danger of a bad up- 
bringing becoming the primary reason for political disasters. 

In his attempts to dissuade the reader from entering into affairs of the state mo- 
tivated by the passions, Plutarch especially warns against longing for competition 


10 Gill (1983) 480. Cf. Gill (1985). 

11 On reason as the remedy for desires, Isoc. Ad Nic. 2, De Pace 39. 

12 This has been termed ‘characterisation by reaction’ by Pelling, 1988a s.v. ‘characterisation 
by reaction’. 
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and fame. Competitiveness, often resulting from a love of honours (philotimia) and 
its cognates, is a key term affording a further insight into the educational traits in 
Plutarchan politics.” As is well-known, classical education!“ promoted competition 
in preparation for a highly competitive adult society,” and ensured that successful 
children were praised for their performance, so as to prepare them to enter into the 
competitive world of the elite as grown-ups. Moreover the sources document the fact 
that children did not only participate in school contests, but also watched the public 
competitions in which the elders took part.!° For adults, there were not only organ- 
ised music and sporting competitions, but also contests among panegyric-writers 
and especially sophists who made every effort to prevail with their declamations. 
In the Roman period paideia placed so much emphasis on winning in a competi- 
tion, because this not only marked out the higher orders of society from the 
lower ones, but also provided a determinant for distinction among the powerful 
members of the aristocratic strata.'” 

Of course, in the political tracts philotimia could very often be a negatively char- 
acterised passion; as such it had to be controlled right from a man’s first steps in 
politics, though it wanes during the political career of the mature statesman, prob- 
ably because of the weakening of the passions with age (An seni 788E-F, also De 
virt. mor. 450F; Pl. Resp. 328d; cf. De coh. ira 453B). Notwithstanding the dark 
side of philotimia, Plutarch is eager to discuss its beneficial role as well, and is at 


13 Philotimia ranks high in Plutarch’s repertoire of passions and is ἃ much-debated notion; see esp. 
Wardman (1974) 115 - 24, Russell (19665b, 38-9 = 1995, 193 -- 4), Frazier (1988), Pelling (19885) 
269, ἢ. 5, Pelling (2002) index, s.v. ambition, Duff (1999a), Duff (19995) index, s.v. φιλοτιμία, 
φιλότιμος, Swain (1988), Swain (1995). Bearzot (2005) for philotimia and philon(e)ikia in Lysander 
and Agesilaus; Hillman (1994) in Agesilaus and Pompey. (See Nikolaidis 1980, 366-70 on the or- 
thography of philon(e)ikia and the manuscript tradition). Buszard (2008) suggests that the pairs 
Alexander-Caesar and Pyrrhus-Marius should be read together, as they stress the link between am- 
bition and paideia. On philotimia in Agis-Cleomenes and the Gracchi, see Roskam (2011). On philo- 
timia as the socialisation of egoism, see Redfield (1977-8) 157-8. 

14 This is usually taken to mean the kind of education that was developed in the Hellenistic era 
and which was continued up to the Roman period; see Marrou (1956) 95 -6. 

15 Morgan (1998a) 79, Schmitz (1997) 109. Gill (2003) discusses the issue of rivalrous emo- 
tions in Greek and Roman philosophy. Morgan (2007) 163-9 explores strife as a pattern of pop- 
ular morality in the Early Roman Empire. Whitehead (1983) discusses the appropriation of phil- 
otimia in different literary genres and its socio-political evaluation in each context: on philotimia 
as a laudatory trait of Homeric &thos that shifts to an element endemic in the competitive envi- 
rons of the classical polis, as presented in tragedy, comedy and oratory, see esp. ibid. 55 - 60; cf. 
Dover (1974) 229-34 on philotimia (and philonikia) in the Classical period. 

16 Schmitz (1997) 112. 

17 Schmitz (1997) 50-63, Whitmarsh (2001) 96-108. 
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his most profound when presenting it as a noble motivation for political action.'® 
Similarly, in the educational treatises, we encounter certain instances (De aud. 
poet. 30E and esp. De prof. in virt. 77B) where philotimia drives the student’s passion 
for learning and his desire to excel.'? Plutarch also appreciates the advantages of 
philotimia in his political agenda. In Whether old men should engage in public affairs, 
philotimia becomes a standard trait of the competitive political elite (e.g. An seni 
793E), often tinged with positive connotations (An seni 783B, 783F, 784F, 787D, 
795A). Moreover, the Political precepts (819F ff.) reflect the positive function of phil- 
otimia; love of honours is rendered a motivation for the undertaking of public duties 
(Praec. ger. reip. 813C), taken as the product of virtue and power (Praec. ger. reip. 
819C), and, despite its risks, shows bravery and is nurtured in the spirits of the 
young and strong (Praec. ger. reip. 819F ff.). This twofold presentation of love of dis- 
tinction in competitive settings serves Plutarch’s aim of encouraging active deliber- 
ation in the process of self-improvement by fleshing out both courses of action and 
certainly not glossing over potential moral pitfalls. Although drawing on his educa- 
tional scheme as it operated in the pedagogical realm (where Plutarch’s admonition 
is mainly protreptic and straightforward), the moralism in the political tracts be- 
comes complex and analytical, as might be expected by a discriminating, adult 
reader. 

After the politician has regulated his own character, he is then ready to em- 
bark upon his political career. The next step, Plutarch advises, is to turn his at- 
tention to understanding the character of the citizens (κατανόησιν τοῦ ἤθους 
τῶν πολιτῶν, Praec. ger. reip. 799B), a task that is tedious and time-consuming.?° 
This process is described in the text using a simile involving wine: just like wine, 
which is at first controlled by the character of the drinker, but gradually — due to 
the warmth of the body -- mingles with it and itself forms the drinker’s character 
by changing it, so the politician should first accommodate himself (εὐάρμοστον 
εἶναι, Praec. ger. reip. 799C) to the people’s character knowing by what things 
the people are naturally pleased and led’ (Praec. ger. reip. 799C). By forming 
an understanding of the disposition of his people, the politician can employ 


18 The stimulating quality of philotimia is often supported by the parts of speech that accom- 
pany it, e.g. πρός + accusative denoting direction towards something, De fort. Rom. 317D, De Al. 
magn. fort. 342E. Cf. De aud. 47E where the correction of Ingenkamp πρὸς τὸ μαθεῖν instead of 
Ziegler’s πρὸς τῷ μαθεῖν makes more sense. 

19 A characteristic instance in which philotimia acquires a positive connotation in an exclusive- 
ly cognitive context is in Dem. 2.4, 3.3, 6.1, 13.6, 18.2; also Οἷς. 5.3, 6.4, 20.3. On good and bad 
ambition, e.g. Roskam (2005b); Buszard (2008), esp. 192-3, 199. On philotimia as a vox media 
notion in Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1125b. 

20 For collective moral character in the Roman Empire, Trapp (2007) 195-9. 
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the necessary means by which they can be brought under his control (Praec. ger. 
reip. 800A). Elsewhere, in the manner of a skillful musician, the statesman har- 
moniously brings any unruly citizens under his leadership, avoiding violence al- 
together and instead acting in a morally edifying way (ἠθικώτερον, Praec. ger. 
reip. 809F). Comparable ideas feature in the fragmentary political essay To an 
uneducated ruler, in which Plutarch states that, when starting upon the political 
path, one should first prevail over oneself and regulate one’s own soul, before 
attempting to make one’s subjects fit one’s own pattern (Ad princ. iner. 
780B).?”! Apart from reflecting one of the basic tenets of Platonic political philos- 
ophy, namely the progressive influence of a leader over his people through his 
moral character (cf. Grg. 521d), the method of character formation presented in 
the Political precepts asserts the individual features of Plutarch’s practical ethics. 
The text goes to some lengths to provide examples of character traits pertaining 
to different peoples (Athenians, Carthaginians, Thebans, Lacedaemonians), 
which attests Plutarch’s great interest in psychological categories and ultimately 
his concern for the moral rather than (simply) the political consequences of ed- 
ucation. In the concluding section of this passage, Plutarch characteristically ar- 
gues that ignorance of the characters (ἄγνοια τῶν ἠθῶν) of the members of the 
body politic is less damaging to the constitution than to friendship between rul- 
ers (Praec. ger. reip. 800A), with the focus on morality rather than governance. 
Finally, interestingly, the above examples describe the politician’s shaping of 
the character of the citizens in terms of control and imposition of power; is 
this power purely of a political intent and nature? To this question we shall 
have to return. 

The ability of the statesman to get to know the character of the citizens does 
not only require a special psychological insight,?? it also presupposes the politi- 
cian’s own adaptability,”° since he has to deal with a mixture (συγκραθέν) of in- 
dividual characters (Praec. ger. reip. 799B).”* This adaptive capacity is not some- 


21 See Isoc. Ad Nic. 29. 

22 Arist. Eth. Nic. 1102a. 

23 Tiberius Gracchus is an example of those statesmen whose rhetorical style ‘springs directly 
from a person’s nature’, and thus enables him to adapt his own psychology in response to the 
psychology of his audience. On this, see Pelling (2002), esp. 339, 346, Badian (1972). 

24 The term συγκραθέν, a derivative from κρᾶσις, also has medical connotations. See LS] s.v. 
κρᾶσις, 3 (for krasis in conjugality, recall Ch. 4.1.). This coincides with the picture of the Plu- 
tarchan politicus as a doctor, Wardman (1974) 57-63. Examples of medical imagery in a polit- 
ical context are found, for instance, in An seni 7968 -- , Praec. ger. reip. 815B, 818E, 824A. The 
medical image is often used in politics from Thucydides 6.14, 8.97 onwards, and in Polybius’ 
mixed constitution. On the image of stasis as a disease of the political body, see Plato’s use 
of medical imagery (Grg. 464b, 5216-- 5228; Resp. 425e-426a, 489b-c, 389b; Leg. 684c, 
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thing the politician encounters for the first time in the course of his political 
training. Plutarch explains how those attending philosophy lectures were taught 
how to adapt themselves to the lecture-room and abide by certain behavioural 
codes, so as to get the utmost out of the other speakers’ expositions: ‘be patient’, 
‘do not envy’, ‘imitate the better’, ‘compare productively’ are some of Plutarch’s 
exhortations to young students of philosophy in their constructive interaction 
with fellow students (De aud. 39C - 48D). Moreover, youngsters were familiarised 
with the teacher’s adaptability, whose profitable admonitions were tailored to 
each of their fellow students (πρὸς ἕκαστον ἰδίᾳ, De aud. 44A) with regard to 
the latter’s individual conduct and character. The symposiarch, or leader of 
the drinking party, a generic figure that features heavily in Plutarch’s sympotic 
work entitled Table Talk, is also tasked with moralising duties (διαπαιδαγωγῇ. 
τοὺς πίνοντας, Quest. conv. 614B), and seems to possess the same adaptive abil- 
ity, as we can see in the following passage: 


In just such a manner a philosopher (φιλόσοφος ἀνήρ) too, when with drinking-compan- 
ions who are unwilling to listen to his homilies, will change his role, fall in with their 
mood, and not object to their activity (μεταθέμενος ἕψεται Kal ἀγαπήσει τὴν ἐκείνων δια- 
τριβήν) so long as it does not transgress propriety. (Quest. conv. 613F) 


The passage suggests that, if the drinking companions do not accept the sympo- 
siarch’s words, the latter, as a philosophically minded leader of the gathering, 
will change his approach, so as to fit in with their own way of amusing them- 
selves, a virtue expanded on in the next Problem of Table Talk. Nor is this simply 
a feature of a relaxed social occasion, for the passage presents striking verbal 
resemblances to the passages stressing adjustability in both schooling and pol- 
itics discussed above. In debating, for instance, the issue of whether the host 
should arrange the placing of his guests or leave it to the guests themselves, 
the text says: 


[It is not the rank of each [guest] which must be considered, but the affinity and suitability of 
each to each (τὴν ἑτέρου πρὸς ἕτερον σχέσιν καὶ ἁρμονίαν), as is done when other things are 


735d-736a), with Brock (2000); Clarke Kosak (2000) 45-51. On the evolution of the image in 
literature before Plato and in the political discourse of the Ath c., see Roger (2000). On Socrates 
as a physician of the soul and for the similarities between Socrates and the medical practition- 
ers, see Held (2004). On medical imagery in Plutarch’s work, Hirsch-Luipold (2002) 225 -81, 
Martin del Pozo (1996). On Plutarch’s interest in medicine, see his Advice on health; also Durling 
(1995) and notably Boulogne (1996); on therapeutic methods in Plutarch, Ingenkamp (1971) 
74-145. On medicine in the Table Talk, see Vamvouri-Ruffy (2012). 
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associated for a common purpose (ὥσπερ ἄλλων τινῶν εἰς μίαν κοινωνίαν παραλαμβανο- 
μένων). (Quaest. conv. 618A) 


The pedagogical nature of the symposium is a subject I will deal with in the last 
Chapter of this book. For now, the brief reference to the symposiast philosopher 
stresses that the ethical virtues which the young student acquires in the course of 
his philosophically-oriented paideia are expected to have broader application in 
his adult sociopolitical interaction. In Plutarch’s time education was rightly consid- 
ered a process of socialisation, which accustomed young people to the conventional 
cultural norms. So it is instructive to read in Wardman: ‘but ability itself is not 
enough to make a man “politicus”, since one must also have virtues (aretai) 
which do not come by nature alone, but from the training in social customs impart- 
ed by the state or by contact with the right philosophical education’. In Plutarch’s 
political works, the educative role of the state is closely informed by the practices of 
philosophical training, and is specifically targeted at the moral development of the 
body politic (τὸ [... τῶν πολιτῶν ἦθος [...] πειρᾶσθαι ῥυθμίζειν [...] πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον 
ὑπάγοντα, Praec. ger. reip. 800B: ‘|the statesman] should try to train the character of 
the citizens leading them towards that which is better’). The ethical progress of 
those who are called to lead is not a private issue but a social act with benefits 
for the entire political body (cf. Maxime cum principibus 777A, 778E-F, 779A). 
Another aspect of interest that arises from the narrative up to this point is the 
way that the statesman’s efforts to reform the citizens’ morals are described in terms 
of the imposition of power, as seen in the calculated language used in such instan- 
ces, stressing especially the notion of ‘control’ (ἅλωσις) (lit. capture or seizing): 


For a populace is not a simple thing to manage (οὐ γὰρ εὐμεταχείριστον) or an easy thing 
for any chance person to subject to that control which is salutary (οὐδὲ ῥάδιον ἁλῶναι τὴν 
σωτήριον ἅλωσιν) [...];25 but one must be satisfied if the multitude accept authority without 
shying, like a suspicious and capricious beast, at face or voice. (Praec. ger. reip. 800C) 


Plutarch not only envisages exercising moral control over the citizens as salutary, 
thus condoning this sort of power, but he also entrusts the statesman with the 
task of taking care of his own moral state which will be his primary means of 
control over the people (Praec. ger. reip. 800D -E; Ad princ. iner. 780C). Further- 
more, in order to make the concept of the ethical regulation or modification of 
political authority that he espouses here more attractive, Plutarch puts forward 
what he sees as the public’s understanding of governing and public office, which 


25 Wardman (1974) 50-1. 
26 Cf. also the expression ἁλώσιμός ἐστιν (‘can be brought under control’, 800A). 
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interestingly overlaps with his own discussion up to this point, namely that ‘it is 
a great thing which ought to be clean of all eccentricities and errors’ (Praec. ger. 
reip. 800E). The insertion of historical exempla to back up this claim clearly 
shows that the eccentricities and errors Plutarch refers to are primarily moral 
ones. The same idea of moralising and politics going hand in hand crops up 
in To an uneducated ruler, where philosophical reason is seen figuratively as 
the ruler’s guardian, removing ‘the hazardous element from his power, as a sur- 
geon removes that which threatens a patient’s health and leaves that which is 
sound’ (Ad princ. iner. 779F). In fact, Plutarch is keen to convey to the dedicatee 
ofthe work and all other readers that the relationship between people and rulers 
is based on moral rather than purely political criteria. For this reason, he intro- 
duces the tantalising notion that citizens can actually see through the conduct of 
great men and examine their lifestyle in depth, cutting through any surface ap- 
pearances or impressions. In a similar vein, elsewhere Plutarch assigns great im- 
portance to the confidence a ruler’s character inspires in people for the function- 
ing of a free state (Praec. ger. reip. 8010). This citizens’ power of observation and 
judgment suffice to provide them with courses of action to imitate or eschew, 
which again shows how for Plutarch morality becomes part and parcel of his po- 
litical thinking, offering opportunities for ethical edification not just to public 
men but also to the citizen body. 

Plutarch’s On exile can act as a good comparandum regarding the connection 
between politics and the high-minded attitude emanating from philosophy that 
Plutarch espouses. Although this essay can to some extent be classified in the 
category of traditional consolatory genres, it differs significantly from similar 
works written, for instance, by Seneca, Musonius, or Favorinus. In order to 
make the case that exile is not such a bad thing, all three of these authors inter- 
pret it in the light of the Stoic doctrine of ‘morally indifferents’, namely things 
that are beyond human control and therefore should not account for or indeed 
affect one’s moral condition.” Plutarch takes exception to this view; from the be- 
einning of his account he places tremendous stress on how exile causes suffer- 
ing, and connects it with similar negative consequences arising from dishonour 
(ἀδοξίας) and by extension lack of high office or honours (τιμῶν ἀποβολάς) (De 
exilio 599D). The addressee and intended readership partly accounts for this ap- 
proach; the essay is directed to a well-off and well-educated friend from Sardis, 
who is currently in exile, deprived of his right to a local political career. It is strik- 
ing that Plutarch does not directly invite his reader(s) to start again in another 


27 Brennan (2003) 269 - 74. See Cicero’s formulation of ‘rerum externarum despicientia’ attrib- 
uted to Panaetius in On Duties 1.66. Cf. Brennan (2005). 
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career under such circumstances, rather his advice mostly concerns managing 
the inner self and the use of moral (rather than worldliy) resources to this end 
(De exilio 600D-E, 601E-602A).’® Admittedliy, looked at from a different per- 
spective, this text goes on to offer cumulative evidence of how philosophical 
composure should regulate opportunities for political interaction. 

Further analogies between education and politics are equally instructive. 
Plutarch argues that it is not advisable for someone to enter politics late in 
life, if they are not already familiar with political issues (An seni 784B). The 
role of propaedeutics is stressed in this case, since political knowledge is hard 
to acquire and, just like the training of the student in philosophy, requires famil- 
iarisation (De aud. 37F and 47C; cf. De trang. an. 472B), unlike the early initiation 
into poetry that demands no special background (De aud. poet. 16A), as noted 
above (Ch. 3).2 The affinities we tend to notice between the practices of higher 
education and of public life suggest an interlinking of adolescent and adult pai- 
deia, stressing Plutarch’s concern for continuous moral improvement, especially 
in such critical settings as politics. 

In line with his practical nature, Plutarch then argues that the good charac- 
ter of a politician is not enough to gain the trust of the people and to substantiate 
his strength, and so persuasive powers must also be employed (Praec. ger. reip. 
801C ff.), just as in On reading the poets it is a combination of &thos and logos 
that persuades the student (De aud. poet. 33F). To elaborate his point, Plutarch 
uses an interesting simile: that of a wolf, which cannot be captured by the ears 
(cf. De ad. et am. 55E). On the other hand, the citizens should be impressed 
through their sense of hearing and not persuaded through the belly, a symbol 
of the enjoyment of materialistic pleasures. Hearing is the sense that Plutarch 
places at the centre of his educational scheme in On reading the poets and On 
listening to lectures alike; in the latter essay especially, the student learns how 
to listen correctly before he even learns how to speak. The politician of Political 
precepts can be seen as an extension of the grown-up student of On listening to 
lectures, who has long since been trained in the art of correct hearing, so that he 
can now employ his abilities and lead people ‘by the ears’ (δῆμον δὲ καὶ πόλιν 
ἐκ τῶν ὦτων ὄγειν᾽, Praec. ger. reip. 802D). Once again, public power is the com- 
bined product of early philosophical education and of a morally informed atti- 
tude practised in adult life. 


28 Van Hoof (2010) 123-5 explains how we are to interpret the negative statements that Plu- 
tarch articulates against politics in On exile. 

29 This may mean that the shift from an elementary approach to poetry to a more mature stage 
of learning in higher education did not always entail the application of the same techniques. 
Philosophy is a more advanced stage of pedagogy than poetry, as noted above. 
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One form of political speech that Plutarch approves in Political precepts con- 
tains elements of derision aimed at producing a needful reproof (Praec. ger. reip. 
803B).?° However, Plutarch sets an important qualification on the use of ridicule 
in suggesting that a politician should bear in mind the need not to cause pain to 
his listeners (Praec. ger. reip. 803D). The same advice is found in Whether old men 
should engage in public affairs 796E - F, where the old politician is instructed not 
to make the younger one disappointed when he fails, but to encourage him in- 
stead. Most importantly, in An seni 795A-B the old statesman, in his capacity as 
a teacher of the young, ‘“administers a mild and kindly rebuke’, in order to dimin- 
ish the competition for prizes. The very attitudes adopted not just by the young 
politician towards his citizens or his fellow-politicians, but also by the old pol- 
itician towards young ones recall what the statesman has experienced as a 
youth, for his philosopher-teacher in On listening to lectures used to reprove 
him when he considered it necessary for his moral improvement. There are 
even linguistic affinities between On listening to lectures 46D and the passage 
in Political precepts mentioned above (803D).?! The ideal politician of the Polit- 
ical precepts is progressively placed in the light of a moral supervisor responsible 
for managing the behaviour of the people he rules. Of course, Plutarch’s recast- 
ing of this idea is adapted to the addressee on each occasion.” In the first in- 
stance, his instruction to the politician was straightforward: do not cause pain 
when you rebuke someone, so as to correct the morals of the young politician 
without discouraging them. In On listening to lectures he speaks more imperso- 
nally and generally: derision employed not to insult but to reform character 
(πρὸς ἐπανόρθωσιν ἤθους, De aud. 46D) should be accepted as a noble trait. 
In this manner Plutarch makes the useful rebuke acceptable, perhaps even at- 
tractive, to the young student. 

Such reconfigurations of moral pronouncements according to the credentials 
of the reader, especially his age and philosophical level, appear elsewhere in the 


30 For the use of derision in Political precepts and its rhetorical antecedents, see Cosenza 
(2000), esp. 118-29. Cf. Quaest. conv. 631D-632A, 633E, 634D-E. 

31 ‘As for a pleasant scoff (sic), wittily delivered and in pure fun, if aman knows how to take it 
cheerfully and without offence, his conduct argues no ignoble or uncultured mind, but one al- 
together generous and Spartan.’ (σκῶμμα μὲν γὰρ ἀνύβριστον Ev παιδιᾷ τινι HET’ εὐτραπελίας 
ἀφειμένον ἐνεγκεῖν ἀλύπως καὶ ἱλαρῶς οὐκ ἀγεννὲς οὐδ᾽ ἀπαίδευτον ἀλλ᾽ ἐλευθέριον πάνυ 
καὶ Λακωνικόν ἐστιν, De aud. 46D); “but in jesting one must guard against going too far and 
against offending one’s hearers by jesting at the wrong moment of making the speaker appear 
ignoble and mean-spirited.’ (τὸ δ’ ἄγαν φυλακτέον Ev τῷ γελοίῳ καὶ τὸ λυποῦν ἀκαίρως τοὺς 
ἀκούοντας ἢ τὸν λέγοντα ποιοῦν ἀγεννῆ καὶ ταπεινόν, Praec. ger. reip. 803D). 

32 Cf. how Plutarch accommodates his educational emphases according to the different addres- 
sees of On reading the poets, On listening to lectures and On progress in virtue in Ch. 3. 
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Political precepts. In a democratic system, when there is no opposition, the im- 
pression is given that decisions are taken in secret conclave (συνωμοτικῶς, 
Praec. ger. reip. 813A). So, according to Plutarch, politicians should not all ex- 
press the same opinion in the assembly. On the contrary, some should even pre- 
tend that they disagree by ‘arguing gently against’ things (ἀντιλέγειν ἠρέμα, 
Praec. ger. reip. 813B), and afterwards change their minds, as if they had been 
persuaded for the sake of the common good. The gentle reaction reflects the 
way in which a student of philosophy should listen to a lecture without interven- 
ing fiercely, as seen above. The implications, though, in the case of politics are 
more complex. On the one hand, the politicians should react properly even when 
pretending to disagree in the political debate. On the other, they should also be- 
come accustomed to the idea of reacting properly, so that, when affairs of state 
permit it, they are encouraged to express a genuinely different opinion (Praec. 
ger. reip. 813B-C). Just as learning in general acquires new complexities in adult- 
hood, so in this case gentleness and patience must take on a more mature form. 

This difference between schooling and politics is a provocative one. Plutarch 
would always expect the student to be honest and not to dissimulate, although 
whether the teacher should ever dissimulate or role-play in the interest of the 
student’s progress may be less clear, especially if we consider the adaptability 
attributed to the teacher, as explored above. The politician, however, needs to 
develop a kind of pragmatic wisdom that is partly at odds with the morally cor- 
rect education he will have received.” In the challenging world of politics the 
‘gentle’ expression of dissent, even when it is a matter of pretence, is obviously 
a feature of political debate that develops out of the statesman’s education or 
training. Despite the differences, the lecture-room can be seen as an anticipation 
of the political arena. 


5.3 The three stages of political behaviour: 
the older politician as a moral teacher for younger ones 


So far we have seen that the young politician of Political precepts is equipped 
with those pedagogical qualifications that enable him to instruct the body polit- 
ic. In On whether old men should engage in public affairs, addressed to the dis- 
tinguished Athenian Euphanes, Plutarch rounds off his notion of political ap- 


33 Praec. ger. reip. 818F-819A: ‘For there are many unprofitable measures which the statesman 
cannot avert by direct means, but he must use some sort of roundabout and circuitous methods 
(καμπῆς Kol περιαγωγῆς), such as Phocion employed when ordered at an inopportune time to in- 
vade Boeotia’. Another good example is Pericles’ period of opportunistic demagogy, in Per. 9. 
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prenticeship by referring to an old politician, who should ideally become the 
teacher of younger ones.?* Since Plutarch argues that political knowledge should 
not be acquired from books but through practical experience,” the main reason 
why the old politician should not abstain from public affairs is on account of the 
young statesmen’s need for education and training (παιδείας ἕνεκα τῶν νέων καὶ 
διδασκαλίας, An seni 790E).° At this point in the text the picture of the gramma- 
tikos and mousikos (790E-F), both real teachers of the young in two different 
disciplines of early education, is introduced. The list of well-known pairs of pu- 
pils and teachers in politics, accompanied by the imagery of plants (symbolising 
young politicians) that grow next to stronger ones (παραβλαστάνοντες, 791A),” 
helps Plutarch express the teaching role of the elder statesman in familiar 
(i.e. Platonising) educational terms. 

Plutarch explicitly states that the apprenticeship of young politicians at the side 
of older ones does not merely guide the former in administering the affairs of the 
community, but most importantly helps form their character in emulation of the 
old man’s actions and words (An seni 790F). For Plutarch the education delivered 
by old men clearly takes on increasing moral overtones as the text unfolds, most 
notably when the instruction that old politicians provide to younger ones recalls 
Platonic notions pertaining to the subjugation of irrational and destructive emotions 
through rational activities, thus harking back to the theoretical background of eth- 
ical education and its operation, as seen in Chapter 1 above: 


Therefore it is also for the sake of the young (τῶν νέων Evexo), as has been said above, that 
old men ought to engage in affairs of state, in order that, as Plato said in reference to pure 
wine mixed with water, that an insane (μαινόμενον) god was made reasonable when chas- 
tised (σωφρονίζεσθαι κολαζόμενον) by another who was sober, so the discretion of old age 
(εὐλάβεια γεροντική), when mixed in the people with boiling youth drunk with reputation 
and ambition (βακχεύουσαν ὑπὸ δόξης καὶ φιλοτιμίας), may remove that which is insane 
and too violent (ἀφαιρῇ τὸ μανικὸν Kal λίαν ἄκρατον). (An seni 791B-C) 


34 For the sources of On whether old men should engage in public affairs, see Fornara (1966). On 
old men in politics in general, see Timmer (2008). 

35 The exemplum from philosophy relating to the role of personal contact and experience for 
the students rather than a grounding developed on a theoretical footing is seen in Socrates (An 
seni 796D-E). 

36 Cf. Praec. ger. reip. 824D-E. Cleom. 13.1. Cf. Pl. Alc. 1134b, Resp. 540b, Cic. Sen. 10.29. But 
contrast Maximus Or. 16.2-6. 

37 Also in An seni 796B, Praec. ger. reip. 805F, 8066. See Duff (19995) on the Platonic origin of 
the image. 
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Elsewhere in the treatise, Plutarch’s emphasis remains on the moralising influ- 
ence of the old man, which is encapsulated in the way he enhances the young 
man’s natural inclinations and, in the mode of an ethical teacher, undertakes 
to guide his moral progress: 


But more statesmanlike than this it is [...] in kindly spirit to suggest and inculcate in private 
to those who have natural ability for public affairs advantageous words and policies, urging 
them on towards that which is noble (συνεξορμῶν πρὸς τὰ καλά), adding brilliancy to their 
minds (συνεπιλαμπρύνων TO φρόνημα), and, after the manner of riding-teachers, enabling 
them at first to mount the populace when it is tractable and gentle (χειροήθη καὶ πρᾶον ἐπ- 
ιβῆναι τὸν δῆμον). (An seni 7950) 


The passage quoted above conveys how, as ifin a chain reaction, the education 
the experienced politician gives to the younger one is expected to have a direct 
bearing on the way the young man in his turn should educate the body politic, 
where ethical formation takes the form of moral imposition. This can be seen in 
the above excerpt especially in the last line that suggests manipulating the pop- 
ulace with a view to their moral rectification. 

While teaching, the old politician should not interrupt and ‘sing out against 
what is being said’ (ἀντάδοντα τοῖς φθεγγομένοις, An seni 794C) by his students; 
neither should he induce any disobedience and unwillingness to listen (An seni 
794C). On the contrary, he should have the young listen to him. The explicit empha- 
sis on the uninterrupted exercising of hearing reminds us of its centrality in Plu- 
tarch’s educational agenda (also in De gar. 506C, 510F). It echoes the way the teach- 
er-lecturer is assigned the responsibility of disciplining and sharpening the hearing 
faculty in his young students in the course of their poetical and philosophical train- 
ing; a duty that the young politician also undertakes in the political training of the 
citizens, as argued in the previous section. Moreover, the old politician remains si- 
lent, leaves the young to talk, and only reproves mildly and kindly when he has to 
put a stop to contention, opprobrious language and anger (An seni 7954). Again this 
reflects both the philosopher-lecturer’s way of approaching his students and the 
young politician’s attitude to shaping the citizen body. 

Moreover it is thought-provoking that, in order to outline more vividly this 
threefold course of political paideia, Plutarch inserts the example of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, whose duties can be divided into three stages: first, they devote time to learn- 
ing (μανθάνειν) the traditional rites, then, to performing them (δρᾶν τὰ νενομισμέ- 
vo), and thirdly to teaching them to others (διδάσκειν) (An seni 795D-E).* The 
sequence in the naming of the priestesses of Artemis is itself revealing of the 


38 Also in Num. 10. 
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three levels of political paideia: prospective priestess (Μελλιέρη), priestess (Ἱέρη), 
ex-priestess (Παριέρη), with each title in turn exemplifying the way that the perfect 
statesman (ὁ τελέως πολιτικός) engages in public affairs, first while still a learner 
and a neophyte and finally as a teacher and initiator (An seni 795E). The terminology 
of the mysteries echoes Plutarch’s regular depiction of education as a form of initia- 
tion (as we have seen in Chapter 3) and also confirms the links between the educa- 
tional essays and this work. It is interesting in this connection that the old politician 
is indirectly praised for his pedagogical role by means of the titles taken from the 
educational realm that Plutarch confers on him: the old man is a trainer 
(παιδοτριβῶν, An seni 795E) of younger men in the affairs of the community and po- 
litical struggles, he holds the position of those fatherly counsellors (πατρονόμων) 
and instructors (παιδαγωγῶν), whose main task is to cultivate and enhance the de- 
corum and innate nobility of the young (An seni 796A). Later on in the text the elder 
statesman is admired, not for his political ambition, fame, or impact, but for his role 
as a moral educator in particular: 


[..1 the man who is really public-spirited and who loves mankind and the state and is care- 
ful of the public welfare and truly statesmanlike, [...] although he never puts on a uniform 
(τὴν χλαμύδα), is always acting as a statesman by urging those on who have power (napop- 
μᾶν τοὺς δυναμένους), guiding those who need guidance (ὑφηγεῖσθαι τοῖς δεομένοις), as- 
sisting those who are deliberating (συμπαρεῖναι τοῖς βουλευομένοις), reforming those who 
act wrongly (διατρέπειν τοὺς κακοπραγμονοῦντας), encouraging those who are right-mind- 
ed (ἐπιρρωννύναι τοὺς εὐγνώμονας) [...] (An seni 796F) 


Continuing one’s political paideia throughout one’s lifetime demonstrates the 
need for permanent service to the community. This is harmonised with the es- 
sence of politics seen as a comprehensive pattern for life (An seni 791C) and in- 
deed, in Plutarch’s own words, the same thing as philosophy (ὅμοιον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῷ 
φιλοσοφεῖν TO πολιτεύεσθαι, An seni 796D). In On progress in virtue a similar on- 
going participation in philosophy without interruptions is taken as a sign of real 
progress (76C), as we have noted. In this respect, constant sharing in educational 
virtue maintained over a lifetime could function as an indication of genuine im- 
provement, personal, social, and political, as encapsulated in the triadic pattern 
of the &thikos topos of the Imperial Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. The 
combined roles of the young politician and the elder statesmen and the shared 
ideas that underpin their didactic identities are partly what led me a couple of 
years ago to suggest the metatextual interlinking of the Political precepts and 
Whether old men should engage in public affairs.? I still believe that the two 


39 Xenophontos (2012a) 85-6. 
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works were written with one another in mind, with Political precepts embodying 
the moralising counsel that the elderly politician in Whether old men should en- 
gage in public affairs should ideally convey. 

I have argued then that the elder statesman is delineated as the ideal version of 
the political teacher; we need to ask what makes Plutarch prefer him over his young- 
er equivalent for this specific role of mentor. A possible explanation might be that 
he is no longer up to the active business of being a politician and hence has more 
time to dedicate himself to such a task. But on a more practical level, the elder 
statesman is a more competent adviser in that he is full of experience, which, as 
I shall go on to show, is an important prerequisite for dispensing moral training. 


5.4 Experience as a moralising qualification for 
statesmanship 


Contrary to the earlier literature which saw Plutarch as pessimistic about old 
age,“ recent scholarship has re-evaluated his stance and highlighted his appre- 
ciation of it.*' My research will further substantiate Plutarch’s fondness for old 
age (yfipag),“* which he closely associates with the political experience needed 
as a moralising tool for statesmanship. 

The notion of the experienced public man, who is capable of guiding the young- 
er ones in their political praxis, goes right back to Plato. Protagoras insists that his 
wisdom derives from his years and that with this authority he is now in a position to 
teach younger men the art of statesmanship (Prt. 3170 -c; 3200). Another treatment 
of old age can be found in the first book of the Republic. Here Socrates converses 
with an older man, Cephalus, who hastens to inform Socrates that intellectual en- 
deavours are more appropriate to old age than bodily satisfactions. Socrates appro- 
ves Cephalus’ opinion and offers a favourable account of the beneficial influence of 
older men on the lives of younger ones (Resp. 3286 -- 6). Here experience becomes a 
specific trait of the older man, who can advise others about things he has already 
experienced. Cicero’s On old age, chapters 2-3, is also a case in point,” drawing 


40 De Beauvoir (1970). 

41 Byl (1977), Cacciari (1995) 

42 A brief overview of old age in classical antiquity can be found in Corvisier (1985) and Finley 
(1989). On attitudes towards old age, see Parkin (1998) 22-33. 

43 Seneca the Younger also reflected on old age; see De Caria (1977), Motto (2000). On old age, 
experience, and wisdom in Ancient Rome, Cokayne (2003) 91-111. Cokayne (2003) 75-90 
also explores the negative characteristics of old age; cf. Desideri (1986) 379 -80; on traditional 
youthful features as opposed to those of old age, Dover (1974) 102-6. Bowie (2006) outlines 
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heavily on the above Platonic subtext (esp. Sen. 2.6). In both instances the accumu- 
lated experience of the old man is described in terms of a long road which the eld- 
erly man has already covered. Thus, for good reason, his past experiences enable 
the old man to exercise some leadership in public life, a notion that by Plato’s 
time had already become well-documented: ‘That the rulers must be the elder 
and the ruled the younger is obvious’ (Resp. 412c), an idea also expressed by Aris- 
totle: ‘the older and fully developed person [is by nature better fitted to command] 
than the younger and immature’ (Pol. 1259b).“* 

Unlike in the accounts mentioned above, in Plutarch’s political discourse ex- 
perience takes on clearly ethical connotations. Right from the prefatory chapter 
of On whether old men should engage in public affairs, Plutarch reminds Eu- 
phanes that their long companionship on the journey of politics had led them 
to abide by “the choice they made in the beginning’ (ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς προειλόμεθα, 
An seni 783C), referring to their decision to engage in politics, rather than ob- 
serve the Epicurean doctrine of quietism. The selection of the verbal form προ- 
ειλόμεθα serves a dual purpose; firstly, it echoes the word prohairesis, the delib- 
erate choice Plutarch elsewhere espouses as the motivation for taking up politics 
as opposed to acting on irrational impulses, and secondly, it stresses the way 
their choice in this context was targeted particularly at achieving the honourable 
life (καλῶς ζῆν, An seni 7830). Plutarch’s remark is supported by the forceful 
claim that, should the old politician yield to idleness, he would be disgraced 
by lowering himself to the level of such unfitting groups as housewives or the 
overseers of harvesters and female gleaners (An seni 784A; cf. 785C with refer- 
ence to poets and actors); in this way, he taps into his addressee’s sense of hon- 
our based on his advanced age and accumulated experience. 

Moreover, Plutarch disapproves of entering politics after many years of inac- 
tion and emphasises instead the need to gain experience through engagement 
with political practice, public affairs, and political men (An seni 784B). This in- 
troduces a dynamic contradiction between, on the one hand, experience, which 
is closely linked with knowledge and familiarity, and repose, unfamiliarity, and 
ignorance on the other. The latter is explicitly described as destroying the states- 
man’s ‘practical virtue’ or ‘worth in action’ (πρακτικὴν ἀρετήν, An seni 783F; 
cf. 785D). Furthermore, Plutarch regards it as completely untimely (παρ᾽ ὥραν) 
to dabble in politics for the first time in old age, although he does qualify this 
by saying it might be all right if: (a) the old man still has time to unlearn 


the youthful features of sophists in Philostratus. On the sins of youth in classical thought, e.g. 
Xen. Mem. 1.2.57, 3.14-5; Oec. 1.20. 
44 Cam. 38.1. 
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what he has been taught and to learn a new subject through many struggles and 
labours, (b) he is lucky enough to cope with the new knowledge in the proper 
time, and (c) his nature (physis) is able to withstand toil and misery easily (An 
seni 784B-C). These qualifications seem so demanding that it would be hard 
to find anyone who measures up to them, and this again stresses the need to ac- 
quire experience gradually over time. In the assemblies, he goes on, it is the wise 
old men over fifty years old who are called upon to provide counsel and not the 
young ones, because old men are not persuaded by any instilled habit of daring 
or ‘by want of practice to try to score a victory over their political opponents’ (An 
seni 784D). Political wisdom in advanced age is seen in the cases of Cato, Augus- 
tus, Pericles, and Agesilaus, men whose experience makes them paradigms of 
political effectiveness: Cato recognises the difficulties in outliving one genera- 
tion and living in another; Augustus corrects the young (τοὺς νέους ἔθεσι καὶ 
νόμοις αὐστηρῶς σωφρονίζων, An seni 784D) respecting customs and laws in 
the mature stage of his political career; Pericles reaches the peak of his political 
power as an old man; and Agesilaus becomes fiercest to his enemies and most 
encouraging to his own men at the end of his life (An seni 784D -E). Their expe- 
rience gives such statesmen self-awareness and confidence in their political ac- 
tions and resolutions. This accounts for the negative evaluation we find in the 
text of the old man, who after many years of staying at home, sets out to take 
up political office (An seni 788F). 

In addition to the good qualities that come with experience, Plutarch discusses 
its function and its compatibility with other aspects of political activity. Most nota- 
bly, he considers the process of close reflection (ἀναθεώρησις) on public acts and 
offices more pleasurable than any other political or military sight, reminiscence, 
or perception (An seni 786E).“ Such contemplation, based on previous experience, 
operates as a form of inner self-assessment, which helps to depict the old and ex- 
perienced politician not simply as a conscious bearer of past knowledge,‘* but 
also a man who is performing some of the advanced exercises of philosophical 
training, which explains why he is the ideal adviser for younger politicians. 

In On whether old men should engage in public affairs Plutarch progressively 
builds up a profile of the elder statesman featuring the characteristics that long 
experience has given him, comprising a long repertoire of moral qualities: brav- 


45 Similarly, Cicero in On old age, 3.9 points out that ‘it is delightful to have the consciousness 
of a life well spent and the memory (recordatio) of many deeds worthily performed’. The impor- 
tance of memory is also highlighted in 7.21-3. 

46 Cf. ‘the fruit of old age [...] is the memory of abundant blessings previously acquired’, 
Sen. 19.70. 
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ery, wise counsel, self-determination, and love of humanity. This paragon also 
avoids envy (An seni 787D), acquires caution and prudence (εὐλάβειαν, 
φρόνησιν, An seni 7880), and is not influenced by previous mistakes or vain be- 
liefs. He handles issues gently and moderately (πράως and μετρίως, An seni 
788C). Moreover experience gives him good sense, prudent thought, and caution 
(νοῦν ἔχοντος καὶ φροντίδα πεπνυμένην καὶ KopüNelav),”’as well as persuasive- 
ness and a good reputation (πειθοῦς συνεργὸν αὐτῷ καὶ δόξαν ἤθους) (An seni 
789D).“® The concluding remark of the essay neatly underlines the moral benefits 
acquired through long experience, namely justice, moderation, and wisdom (An 
seni 797E). Ideally these virtues should be put at the service not just of individ- 
uals but of the community as a whole, and the aim is not so much to secure an 
efficient government in the pragmatic sense, as to inspire a morally informed 
leadership, where moralising itself operates as a form of governance in the 
way it underlies the guiding principles of the public. In this respect, I refer 
the reader back to the end of Ch. 3.3, which touches on the variant perspectives 
on morality in the political settings of the Lives and the Moralia respectively. We 
need to ask whether Plutarch’s take on this might be explained in the light of his 
own circumstances at the time of writing. 


5.5 ‘Not only does the office distinguish the man, 
but also the man the office’ (Praec. ger. reip. 811B): 
the ethics of contemporary politics and 
Plutarch’s autobiographical narratives 


Both the Political precepts and Whether old men should engage in public affairs must 
have been composed when Plutarch was already a mature and experienced writer, 
that is after the death of Domitian in AD 96, a time when he was also working on 
the Parallel Lives.“? Much of the same historical material, especially his exempla, is 
frequently shared between the political tracts and the biographical corpus. However, 
Plutarch’s political recommendations in the Political precepts are not only illustrated 
by snapshots from the past. The text is permeated at critical points by the author’s 


47 Cf. Nicias 12.5, on Nicias who in the rivalry with Alcibiades and Lamachus is the most ap- 
propriate to become a general on account of his experience, as opposed to Alcibiades’ courage 
and Lamachus’ ferocity. 

48 For Cicero the mental qualities which are characteristics of old age are force of character 
(auctoritate), reflection (consilio), reason (ratione), wisdom (sententia), and prudence (pruden- 
tia), Sen. 6.17.19 -20. 

49 Jones (1966) 72-3. 
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autobiographical reminiscences, especially from chapter 15 onwards, where Plutarch 
at first describes his own experience of undertaking such menial tasks as clearing 
ditches and diverting streams in his hometown: 


And no doubt I myself seem ridiculous to visitors in our town when I am seen in public, as I 
often am, engaged in such matters. But Iam helped by the remark of Antisthenes which has 
been handed down to memory; for when someone expressed surprise that he himself carried a 
dried fish through the market-place, he said, ‘Yes, but it’s for myself’; but I, on the other hand, 
say to those who criticise me for standing and watching tiles being measured or concrete or 
stones being delivered, that I attend to these things, not for myself, but for my native place. 

(Praec. ger. reip. 811B-C) 


The description is truly lively and this episode from Plutarch’s own life is meant to 
make a point in the form of a contemporary exemplum; the point being that, despite 
the well-known restrictions on the assumption of higher magistracies in the Greek 
cities under Roman rule, the good citizen could nevertheless find honourable occu- 
pation in public life, just as Plutarch himself did. Does this therefore imply that Plu- 
tarch’s reference to taking on local duties is aimed at young men and is designed 
above all to inspire self-control and moderation in politicians who were just starting 
out, i.e. when their ambitions would be at their highest? This possibility gains 
ground if we consider that in Whether old men should engage in public affairs 
794A the undertaking of subordinate services by the older man (i.e. someone 
who has already overcome his passions) is now considered by Plutarch pitiable 
and burdensome. Alternatively, could it be that the inclusion of such personal epi- 
sodes is intended to function as a different kind of didacticism, with Plutarch explic- 
itly setting himself up as a moral paradigm, prompting his readers to imitate him 
(just as I have done that, do it yourself too’)? The Whether old men should engage 
in public affairs can again act as a good comparandum, especially at 792F, where Plu- 
tarch discourages Euphanes from abandoning his post as leader and interpreter of 
the sacred rites of civic life due to advanced age by specifically showing how irra- 
tional it would be for Euphanes to suggest he (Plutarch) should abandon his own 
priesthood at Delphi. 

I think that both these interpretations are valid, but that another issue might 
also be relevant. Plutarch returns to the topic of less exalted activities in chapter 
17 of Political precepts, where he advocates involving oneself in humble duties 
with the same zeal as when taking over significant ones. In fact, Plutarch’s 
moral programme in this instance is not hampered by the particular circumstan- 
ces of his time, but has been adapted to them. By abandoning the examples of 
the great figures of Greece’s illustrious days, which are gone forever, Plutarch’s 
moralism becomes realistically harsh yet sincere, directly communicating the 
new realities: 
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[...] but you must also say to yourself: “You who rule are a subject, ruling a state controlled by 
proconsuls, the agents of Caesar; ‘these are not the spearmen of the plain,’ nor is this ancient 
Sardis, nor the famed Lydian power.” You should arrange your cloak more carefully and from 
the office of the generals keep your eyes upon the orators’ platform, and not have great pride or 
confidence in your crown, since you see the boots of Roman soldiers just above your head. 

(Praec. ger. reip. 813E-F) 


The same tone is maintained further on in the text where Plutarch acknowledges 
that the past acts of the Greeks can be used by politicians in order to mould and 
correct the characters of their contemporaries (ἠθοποιεῖν καὶ σωφρονίζειν, Praec. 
ger. reip. 814B), thus recalling their moralising role; but he also underlines that 
imitation of the ancestors is a moralising technique which has enforced limita- 
tions under the current conditions, since it can ‘swell with pride and kick up the 
public’s heels’, so that it ‘should be left to the schools of the Sophists’ (Praec. ger. 
reip. 814C). Plutarchan ethical discourse has a distinctly moral intent, and is 
seen to work differently from contemporary sophistic trends, which at the time 
made ample use of historical exempla in panegyric and epideictic genres with- 
out, it seems, taking into account the ethical perils involved (Plutarch also cas- 
tigates sophistic elements in On the fact that the philosopher ought most of all to 
converse with leaders 778B). By dint of their philosophical force, Plutarch’s ethics 
of statesmanship transcend any political restrictions. That is in line with the core 
message of his educational project that presents ethical influence as an alterna- 
tive form of power; in this instance it is exemplified in the politician’s ethical au- 
thority, which Plutarch further strengthens by providing the right sort of advice 
that could be useful to Greeks of his own day who wished to engage in public 
activities, however limited these may have been. In Plutarch’s opinion, despite 
his Realpolitik in Praec. ger. reip. 813E-F seen above, Roman rule did not mini- 
mise or restrict the Greeks’ chances of attaining virtue. 

The Political precepts are based on similar assumptions. Chapter 20 stresses 
how every public office is sacred and honourable and especially how ‘the hon- 
our of an office resides in concord and friendship with one’s colleagues much 
more than in crowns and a purple-bordered robe’ (Praec. ger. reip. 816A). This 
suggests that the moral benefits acquired from political interaction are deemed 
superior to the assumption of political power per se (the purple-bordered robe is 
an echo of the reference to the robes of the Roman magistrates from Praec. ger. 
reip. 813E). The plea for friendliness and a co-operative spirit rather than blind 
competitiveness is at this point reinforced by reference to another personal inci- 
dent from Plutarch’s early career as a public man; this concerns the famous dep- 
utation to the proconsul of Achaea in which Plutarch participated with another 
envoy, who for unknown reasons then had to be left behind. Plutarch narrates 
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how his father advised him not to present the mission as a personal success but 
as a collaborative achievement: 


Now when I came back and was to make the report of our mission, my father left his seat 
and told me in private not to say “I went,” but “we went,” not “I said,” but “we said,” and 
in all other ways to associate my colleague in a joint report. For that sort of thing is not only 
honourable and kind, but it also takes the sting out of any envy of our reputation. 
(Praec. ger. reip. 816} -- ΕἸ 


For all that this incident marks Plutarch’s first direct contact with the ruling 
power and the beginning of his political career, it is interesting in that it also 
shows how his political agenda closely intersected with notions of moral behav- 
iour. Similarly Plutarch’s concern for the morality of politics is illuminated in his 
self-reflective confession in Demosthenes 2.2, where he admits that on arriving at 
Rome his time was not spent exclusively on his political duties but also on teach- 
ing philosophy there. 

Even obedience to municipal authority is sketched by Plutarch as a moral 
virtue in contemporary Greek cities: ‘so that it is a most excellent (κάλλιστον) 
and useful lesson (χρησιμώτατον μάθημα) to learn to obey those in authority, 
even if they happen to be deficient in power and reputation’ (Praec. ger. reip. 
816F). The same emphasis is seen towards the end of the essay, where the 
major role of the politician is said to be to explain the weak condition of 
Greek affairs to the citizens and create concord, preventing or suppressing 
civil strife. Plutarch’s political discourse is deeply enmeshed in notions of moral- 
ising; far from simply emphasising the ethical background of his political think- 
ing that arises from his all-encompassing educational scheme, as we have seen, 
it mostly shows how his brand of ethics is expected to appeal to his readers’ ex- 
perience of current politics and thus be of practical benefit to them. 


5.6 Conclusions 


By examining Plutarch’s pedagogical treatises alongside the political ones shows 
the application of pedagogical virtue to political life, which is sometimes explicit 
and at other times more opaque. Virtuous behaviour in politics is an extension of 
virtuous behaviour in general, though admittedly a particularly important exten- 
sion, with far-reaching relevance to the daily experience of Plutarch himself and 
his audience. Not only does the student of Plutarch’s educational scheme antici- 
pate Plutarch’s ideal politician, in the sense that he possesses or at least ought to 
possess the virtues that the teacher imparts to him in the early stages of his train- 
ing; but also the lecture-room of one’s early grounding in philosophy prefigures 
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the political discussions that will follow in adulthood, and certain common pro- 
cedures occur in both instances. Most importantly, we encounter the politician’s 
dual educational identity as both the teacher of his citizenry and, in the case of 
younger politicians, a perpetual student. This shows that proper ethical training 
can be necessary (although not sufficient in itself) to the assumption of political 
power, but also in the process of the leader’s mingling with the citizen body. The 
role Plutarch ascribes to the elder statesman in particular relies heavily on the 
pedagogical underpinnings of his ethical programme, while the politicians’s 
place and ethical make-up in the political territory as evinced within the texts 
can be seen to be commensurate with the conditions of Greek civic life in Plu- 
tarch’s time. For some of Plutarch’s contemporaries, for instance Dio of Prusa, 
Graeco-Roman politics often depicted masterful showmen, whose orations 
ranged from despicable self-stylisations to rhetorical agonistics. Plutarch saw 
things differently. His political focus was sharply on moral prosperity and an en- 
lightened vision that sprang from his love of humanity, though he occasionally 
acknowledged the loss of Greek independence and the distress this might have 
caused at least to some of his readers. 


Chapter 6 Moralising in the military field: 
Plutarch and the ethics of generalship 


6.1 Introduction 


I began the composition of my Lives for the sake of others, but I find that I am continuing 

the work and delighting in it now for my own sake too, using history as a mirror and en- 

deavouring in some way to adorn and assimilate my life to the virtues of these men. 
(Aem. 1.1) 


This passage introducing the Aemilius-Timoleon pair is widely cited with refer- 
ence to Plutarch’s purpose in writing the Parallel Lives.' It shows the author’s ex- 
pectation that his work will start a process of internal reflection and ultimately 
bring moral improvement not just to his readers but also to himself. In fact, this 
is probably the only instance in the Parallel Lives where Plutarch keeps the focus 
on his own moral development, stressing in the rest of this chapter that careful 
study of history enabled him to avoid behaving like the bad characters and to be 
inspired by the best ones. The enhanced degree of self-referentiality might be 
one reason why such programmatic statements have been taken to have a 
wider application across the project of the Parallel Lives. And that may well be 
the case, but I believe it is worth considering their placement and role within 
this particular pair, especially after the recent suggestion that sees the Plutarch- 
an book (βιβλίον) as a unit, which can only be understood when its constituent 
elements (prologue, first Life, second Life, synkrisis) are read closely together.? 

I would like to argue in this connection that Plutarch’s vision of the ethical 
value of his Lives might not have been included casually in the proem to Aemi- 
lius-Timoleon. A determining factor here is that the syzygy concentrates on the 
careers of two well-known generals, whose military activities and decisions are 
presented in the narrative as intrinsically linked to their moral character. This ad- 
mittedly happens to a different degree with each of the two heroes. The military 
competence of Aemilius stems from the ethical impact he makes on Roman sol- 
diers, fellow commanders or his enemies. The effects of the hero’s education are 
present in the Life from beginning to end and his moral influence on himself and 
others, steeped in didactic language, becomes an overriding theme. Plutarch 
considers this moral influence, which results from the hero’s internalisation of 
ethical knowledge, an alternative form of power that can be juxtaposed with 


1 For instance, Duff (1999a) 30-4. 
2 Duff (20115). 
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the military power exercised in martial settings. In Timoleon, by contrast, the 
ethical manipulation of others is treated briefly in the introductory chapters of 
the Life and then dropped because of the hero’s failure to assimilate ethical 
knowledge and the related deficiencies in his education. 

The same pattern occurs in Sertorius-Eumenes, a Life-pair probably written 
around the same time as Aemilius-Timoleon (in all likelihood slightly before or 
after it).” We are dealing here with the military performance of two generals, but 
again they are not treated in the same way. Sertorius exerts his moral power over 
people who initially refuse to accept any sort of instruction and his psychological 
leadership over them involves concepts frequently manifested in an educational 
context, such as dissimulation and adaptability. Eumenes, however, is unable to 
meet the moral expectations of him with regard to the battlefield and his military 
achievements are never attributed to his moral qualities. The sequence of the pre- 
sentation may itself not be value-free, as both these pairs are examples of reversing 
the usual order of the Lives; exceptional instances in which the Roman hero comes 
before the Greek. I shall return to this towards the end of the Chapter in an attempt 
to cast some light on the deeper reasons for this reversal. 

Plutarch’s views on the ethical regulation of military life are not restricted to 
the above Lives. I have shown elsewhere that Fabius Maximus is a work greatly 
concerned with the ethics of generalship.* Yet what interests me here is the way 
that, for Plutarch, the military sphere is not a setting for displaying physical or 
political strength, as traditionally seen in historical accounts and even in con- 
temporary politics, but another moralising space in which his heroes and then 
his audience can reflect on their own virtue and character. In order to illustrate 
the moralising facets of military engagement more cogently, I shall often turn to 
the sophisticated ways in which Plutarch transforms his source material in order 
to introduce his ethical twists. I shall compare Plutarch’s working method to his 
role as a philosopher moralist and discuss on a metatextual level how the com- 
position of these biographies, or indeed their reading, entails a process of ethical 
teaching and learning. On the other hand, the example of Fabius Maximus set 
next to that of Aemilius and Sertorius leads us to ask why Plutarch is interested 
in the ethics of generalship particularly in the Lives of Roman generals. The an- 
swer will tell us agood deal about Plutarch’s attitude to Rome and the manner in 


3 Being one of the last pairs of the series according to Jones (1966) 68 - 70 = (1995) 109-114. 
On the basis of the rarity of references to Hellenistic heroes in On the fortune of the Romans and 
Roman questions, Geiger (1981) 89-94 suggests a late date for the composition of the Sertorius- 
Eumenes pair, among others. 

4 Xenophontos (2012b). 
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which he evaluates the different contributions of Greeks and Romans in a period 
in which the common Graeco-Roman culture was still as vibrant as ever. 


6.2 Aemilius Paulus and Timoleon: 
the ethical power of the philosopher general 


The Life of Aemilius Paulus starts with the customary reference to the hero’s an- 
cestry and early years. Plutarch emphasises that Aemilius’ family rose to distinc- 
tion because of their cultivation of virtue (Aem. 2.3), thus directing the reader’s 
attention to the role of nurture in character formation. In this respect, he points 
out that Aemilius was different from other young men aspiring to a public career 
in that he would never employ compliments to gain the goodwill of the people, 
nor did he accept the need to act as their enthusiastic servant (Aem. 2.6). He 
sought instead to acquire a reputation through his valour, justice, and trustwor- 
thiness. This pointed exposition serves a twofold aim: it establishes Aemilius as 
a source of inspiration for Plutarch’s readers and introduces the vital theme of 
the exchange of power between the public man and his people. 

The next chapter develops the topic of public power with particular mention 
of Aemilius’ assumption of the aedileship of 192 BC and especially his appoint- 
ment as one of the priests called Augurs (Aem. 3.2). What is significant here is 
that Aemilius is presented as sharing the opinion of some (unnamed) philoso- 
phers that being a priest was not a means to socio-political advancement; on 
the contrary, it was one of the higher arts (τῶν ἀκροτάτων μίαν [...] τεχνῶν, 
Aem. 3.3), as they maintained that religious observation was the science of 
the worship of the gods (τὴν εὐσέβειαν ὡρίσαντο θεραπείας θεῶν ἐπιστήμην 
εἶναι, Aem. 3.4). Aemilius therefore performed the duties of his office with due 
skill and care (μετ᾽ ἐμπειρίας [... Kai σπουδῆς, Aem. 3.4) and often disputed (δια- 
φερομένου, Aem. 3.4) with his colleagues, as he explained to them (διδάσκοντος, 
Aem. 3.4) the subtle connection between religious and political matters. The vo- 
cabulary of instruction and knowledge with which this passage is coloured is 
clear enough, but it makes more sense if seen as part of Plutarch’s rhetoric in 
the remainder of the chapter. Aemilius had a similar agenda when executing 
his military duties: in examining and protecting military practices (ἐξεταστὴν 
καὶ φύλακα παρεῖχεν ἑαυτόν, Aem. 3.6), he was strict with his soldiers, even if 
that meant reducing his chances of a second generalship (Aem. 3.6). This recalls 
those debates with the priests and his reluctance to equate public office with 
self-interest. What is more, in order to teach the importance of public obedience 
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to his troops, Aemilius chose to deploy the means of explanation (ἐξήγησις)," 
which makes Plutarch compare him to the experienced priest, who is fully 
aware of the most formidable rites: 


[..1 but, like a priest of other dread rites, he explained thoroughly (ἐξηγούμενος) all the de- 
tails of military custom and was a terror to disobedient transgressors (φοβερὸς ὧν τοῖς 
ἀπειθοῦσι Kal παραβαίνουσιν), and so restored his country (ὥρθου τὴν πατρίδα) to her for- 
mer greatness. (Aem. 3.7) 


One of the techniques commonly employed by Plutarch in his educational essays 
is to compare philosophical learning with an initiation into the mysteries (De 
aud. 47A, De prof. in virt. 810 -- Ε) and, in light of this, the language of the passage 
above reinforces Aemilius’ image as a philosophical teacher. On the other hand, 
just like a good teacher (Ch. 3), the good general offers a critical analysis in the 
form of exegösis, in this instance regarding the military practices of his fellow- 
citizens. Interestingly Plutarch contends that it was exegesis that brought 
about the restoration of Aemilius’ country. The particular phrase used here, 
1.6. “ὥρθου τὴν πατρίδα᾽, may be a clever echo of the similar “πρὸς ἐπανόρθωσιν 
ἠθῶν᾽ (for the sake of moral improvement’, Aem. 1.3-4) found in the proem to 
the Life, where it encapsulates the moral effect of writing biographies. 

The close intertwining between ethical and military improvement becomes 
more convincing if we take into account the fact that Aemilius’ election as an 
augur, which is linked with his role as a philosopher-general as we have just ob- 
served, is given a distinct emphasis in Plutarch’s narrative, though this appoint- 
ment is completely unattested in other surviving historical accounts. The chapter 
concludes with a moral commentary from Plutarch: Aemilius’ military aspira- 
tions were directed not towards gaining a victory over the enemy (τὸ νικᾶν 
τοὺς πολεμίους), but to the training of his fellow citizens (τοῦ παιδεύειν τοὺς 
πολίτας, Aem. 3.7).° This ranking of priorities casts light on Plutarch’s conception 
of the ethics of generalship, which emphasises the need for a military leader to 
achieve a moral victory over his fellow citizens (or sometimes over himself, 
Alex. 21.7), and to guide them towards their ethical rectification on the battle- 
field. 

Plutarch goes on to stress Aemilius’ diligence in the training of his sons not only 
in the traditional Roman discipline, in which he himself had been trained, but even 
more enthusiastically in Hellenic paideia. The depiction of him as a caring paterfa- 


5 LSJ sv. II; the word is used in this sense in philosophical and historiographical contexts especially. 
6 Plutarch in Philopoemen (1.3 -- 6, 15.4, 21.1) defines aret& as the aggregation of moral and phil- 
osophical achievement, as opposed to Roman virtus, which he equates with mere military courage. 
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milias is very touching indeed, and suggests that Plutarch’s may have been engaging 
in some imaginative hyperbole, given that such a scene is absent from his sources 
(in this case Polybius, 31.25-30). Furthermore, the Hellenic background that Aemi- 
lius wishes to inculcate in his sons is entirely consistent with his own Hellenic ed- 
ucation, on which Plutarch puts so much stress after having altered the material he 
found in Polybius. It is especially noticeable in the Polybius passage that the focus 
is kept exclusively on the noble character of Aemilius’ son, Scipio Aemilianus (rath- 
er than on Aemilius’ contribution to the shaping of the latter’s character) and on 
other sorts of formative influences on him (alongside that of Scipio’s father). 
Swain has persuasively shown that Aemilius’ Hellenic grounding is important for 
Plutarch in stressing the significance of Greekness as a means to control the bewil- 
dering passions of his hero.’ This is admittedly the case with many other Roman 
heroes (Marius, Coriolanus, and Antony are examples of Romans who lacked a 
Greek education and therefore self-control), but in my view, in addition to account- 
ing for his finest qualities, Aemilius’ Hellenism also explains his ethical perform- 
ance in handling his military affairs. 

I shall go on to show why this is so on the basis of the text itself, but another 
point relating to Plutarch’s sources may help back up that suggestion. Aemilius’ 
representation as a philosopher-teacher was in circulation before Plutarch’s 
time; it is found in Cicero’s The dream of Scipio 6-16. Here the dead Aemilius 
visits Scipio Aemilianus in a dream and instructs him on philosophical compo- 
sure and the immortality of the soul. Plutarch’s familiarity with Latin sources 
was until recently much debated,® but it is not impossible that he knew Cicero, 
especially given that in the same Life he quotes from Cicero’s On divination 1.103 
to refer to the incident with the puppy belonging to Aemilius’ daughter and how 
this served as a sinister portent of his own death. Plutarch therefore might have 
been influenced by Cicero’s philosophical treatment of Aemilius and elegantly 
transferred it from the private to the military sphere and from the particular 
teaching of his son to the collective teaching of a whole military body. That 
would be consistent with Plutarch’s tendency in biographies to transfer actions 


7 Swain (1989). 

8 The consensus is now in strong support of Plutarch’s access to Roman authors regardless of his 
limitations in Latin; see, notably Stadter (2015) 130-48. Jones (1971) 84, for instance, speaks of 
the help of ‘research assistants’, of his Roman friends’ bilingualism etc. On the vexed issue of Plu- 
tarch’s Latinity, see Rose (1924) 11-19, Theander (1951) 68-9, Barrow (1967) 150-61, De Rosa- 
lia (1991) 445 -- 59. Plutarch certainly knew Livy, and presumably at first hand, Beck (2002) 474. 
Plutarch himself shows that he can read Livy in Marcellus 11.8 and 30.5. 
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or decisions from one character or group of people to another, in an attempt to 
stress certain points in the narrative more effectively.? 

On another level, Aemilius’ paternal sensitivity is a point recalled later in the 
Life to help explain that the criterion for an ideal commander is none other than 
his exceptional moral character (Aem. 22). Aemilius’ role in the private sphere 
corresponds to the morals he exhibits in public, and this accords with the way 
that in Political precepts 800D, for instance, transparency in a politician’s private 
and public life becomes a necessary requirement for political morality. 

At a critical juncture in the war against Perseus, the king of Macedon, the Ro- 
mans resolved that the leadership should be handed to man of wisdom (ἄνδρα νοῦν 
ἔχοντα), who understood (ἐπιστάμενον, Aem. 10.1) how to manage great affairs. The 
language of ethical knowledge once again comes into play, but this time it is explic- 
itly linked to Aemilius’ advanced age, which gives him experience. We have observed 
in the previous Chapter how political experience is envisaged by Plutarch as a mor- 
alising tool employed by an older statesman to teach younger ones. In similar vein, 
in Roman eyes Aemilius’ own experience rendered him a unique teacher of practical 
wisdom (cf. Them. 2.6; Sol. 3.8). Wisdom with an application in daily living is a virtue 
called phronösis in philosophical theory and Aemilius appears to embody this vir- 
tue. In fact, it would be hard to miss the Aristotelian note in the definition of Aemi- 
lius’ wisdom, given that Aristotle defines virtue as the appropriation of theoretical 
material through practical experience (Eth. Nic. 1147a). I have discussed those dis- 
tinctions in detail in Chapter 1, and here it suffices to recall that, following Aristotle, 
Plutarch in his own moral theory defines aret as the internalisation of ethical 
knowledge through a long period of habituation to doing virtuous deeds.’° This 
shows how Aemilius’ philosophical grounding was applied to a very practical 
area of daily training. 

This claim is substantiated by the ensuing events in the Life. Though the 
Roman people were inviting him to assume the consulship for a second time 
(168 BC), Aemilius did not yield to the appeals of the multitude, even after the 
intervention of his close circle, because, as Plutarch points out, he was not in- 
terested in high office (Aem. 10.2). Such details are at odds with other versions 
(cf. Livy 44.22.2-15) and it is highly probable that Plutarch is once again reshap- 
ing his sources, depicting his Aemilius as totally free from the destructive pas- 
sion of ambition that drives him, for instance, in Livy (39.32.6, 56.4). When Aemi- 
lius eventually accepts the consulship, Plutarch puts great emphasis on the 
impressions of the Roman people: i.e. that their consul was not aspiring to 


9 Pelling (1995) 129 -- 30 = (2002) 93-4. 
10 For habituation in Aristotle, now Lawrence (2011) 244-58. 
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the office itself but sought to bring victory and might in war (νίκην καὶ κράτος 
πολέμου κομίζων, Aem. 10.4). But was it only in war? Plutarch inserts his favour- 
ite verb ἔδοξεν (“it seemed’), which he normally uses to create impressions that 
may later be reversed, thus allowing his readers time for critical deliberation.'! 

The next chapter makes things plain. In addressing the public, Aemilius 
states that ‘if they sought to command their commander (ἐὰν ἄρχοντος ἄρχειν 
ζητῶσιν), their campaigns would be still more ridiculous than they were already’ 
(Aem. 11.2).'” Here one might refer to the well-known example of the Gracchi and 
how they had been taken over by the people with destructive results for their po- 
litical careers (e.g. TG 11.4-7, 14.1, GG 8.1; cf. Agis 2). But with Aemilius this is 
certainly not the case, since his exercise of public influence is ethically reward- 
ing for his people: he helped them overcome the danger of flattery (a detrimental 
emotion in Plutarch) and inspired in them his resolution (phronema; cf. Aem. 
12.2) and frankness of speech. Ethical submission to the military leader, as en- 
dorsed by Plutarch, is encapsulated in his concluding remark: “Thus the 
Roman people, in order to prevail and be the greatest in the world (ἐπὶ τῷ kpa- 
TEIV Kal μέγιστος εἶναι τῶν ἄλλων), became a servant of virtue and honour (äpe- 
τῆς καὶ τοῦ καλοῦ δοῦλος ἦν᾽, Aem. 11.4). 

A crucial aspect οἵ Aemilius’ role as a teacher of ethics on the battlefield is 
the way he does not attack the enemy straight away, but allows himself some 
time to think things over, examining every method of attack (Aem. 13.6). This Plu- 
tarch attributes to his maturity, which helps him discipline the impetuousness of 
younger soldiers. Elsewhere in a state of self reflection (ἑαυτὸν συλλογιζόμενος, 
‚Aem. 17.2) Aemilius reacts to youthful over-enthusiasm with a smile (Aem. 17.4), a 
common reaction on the part of teachers in philosophical dialogues.' The hero’s 
philosophical tranquillity becomes the keynote of Plutarch’s account and is fos- 
tered by his restraining of inner fears through self-control (Aem. 19.2- 3), contrary 
to what we read of him in Polybius (29.17). 

Finally, I shall focus on Aemilius’ three speeches, i.e. to Perseus (Aem. 26.10 - 
12), to his sons and colleagues (Aem. 27.2-- 5), and to the people (Aem. 36.3-9), with 
the aim of pointing up his philosophical spirit, as described by Plutarch, and the 


11 Xenophontos (20125) 163, 170, 177-8. 

12 It is interesting that in the Life of Antony 10.5 Plutarch uses the same vocabulary to discuss 
the dangerous results arising from the reversal of gender roles in the marriage of Antony and his 
first wife, Fulvia: ‘she ruled a ruler and commanded a commander’ (ἄρχοντος ἄρχειν καὶ στρα- 
τηγοῦντος στρατηγεῖν᾽). 

13 This is consistent with Diotima’s smile while teaching Socrates in the Symposium (e.g. 2020) 
and also that of Ammonius himself when guiding Plutarch in the Table Talk, as seen in the next 
Chapter. 
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moral power that comes with it. Aemilius’ speech to the captured Perseus is more a 
product of Plutarch’s imagination than fact and was designed to show how the 
Roman general imparted lessons of courage to the enemy. Whereas Livy’s Aemilius 
is mild (45.8.5) and indifferent to the moral implications of the Macedonian defeat 
(45.8.1-6), Plutarch’s Aemilius harshly criticises Perseus’ servility, refusing to asso- 
ciate himself with cowards. 

His second speech to his relatives and his consilium to younger officers is 
longer than those in Livy and Polybius, depicting Aemilius teaching his associ- 
ates about the role of chance in human affairs through philosophical inquiries 
and questioning.'* This section is couched in philosophical generalities, a man- 
ifestation of Plutarch’s descriptive moralism, i.e. the kind of advice given in an 
explanatory mode rather than through direct encouragement or discouragement 
of a certain course of action. Aemilius sits among his companions and is scep- 
tically silent (Aem. 27.1). He begins his speech by discussing arrogance and 
over-confidence, passions that are especially predictable in his young audience. 
He then employs a rhetorical question in order to address the philosophical 
theme of the changeability of fortune and the fact that awareness of it could pre- 
clude self-assertiveness and vain pride (Aem. 27.4-6). The way he appeals to his 
audience has a moralising effect, to judge by the terms παράδειγμα ‘exemplum’ 
and παιδεύει ‘teach’ used at the start of his speech (Aem. 27.2) and at end: ‘He 
sent the young men away with their vainglorious insolence (καύχημα) and 
pride (ὕβριν) well curbed (κόπτοντι) by his trenchant speech, as by a bridle 
(ὥσπερ χαλινῷ) (Aem. 27.6), terminology which echoes Platonic notions of 
self-discipline.'° The whole scene resembles a philosophical gathering, including 
an experienced philosopher-teacher, a philosophical theme under discussion, 
and a philosophically-informed young audience, and evokes a setting similar 
to that of Plutarch’s educational essays.'° 

It is common practice in Plutarch’s biographies of great men to depict the 
hero’s isolation from his surroundings before the end of the Life. Chapter 30 in- 
troduces the Roman army’s opposition to Aemilius, but this is shot through with 


14 For the role of tyche in the pair of Aemilius and Timoleon, see Swain (1989b) and Teodorsson 
(2005a); for virtue and good fortune in Timoleon in particular, De Blois (2000). 

15 Holland (2005) 277 contends that the bridle functions as a Platonic resonance in this con- 
text. I agree that Platonic traits do occur in the Life (especially the analogy of the good helms- 
man in Aem. 18.7-10), but I think she is taking her point too far in suggesting that Aemilius is 
presented as a Socratic figure that in turn becomes a mirror of Plutarch himself. 

16 Cf. how philosophical training can mould the aggressiveness of the soldier in Sulla 12.6-9 
and Galba 1.1-3. The passage in Aem. 27.4 presents linguistic affinities with Antony 2.8 in 
terms of the employment of φρύαγμα and γαυρίαμα (with Pelling 1988a, 120). In both cases 
the two terms refer to excessive boastfulness. 
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a tone of scepticism, as in Marcus Servilius’ long speech to the Romans. Marcus 
Servilius admires Aemilius’ military character, as manifested in his ability to 
control an army riddled with baseness and disobedience (Aem. 31.4); he then di- 
rectly attacks the soldiers for preferring to be controlled in war by flatterers rath- 
er than true commanders (Aem. 31.10). Servilius’ speech endorses using ethical 
power over the army as a means of control, and in Plutarch’s opinion it was 
the spirit of this speech that changed the minds of the Romans and led them 
to vote for Aemilius’ triumph of 167 BC (cf. Fabius Maximus 3.6 -7). 

This magnificent moment of public happiness is counterbalanced by the 
death of Aemilius’ two sons. But Plutarch hurries to stress Aemilius’ composure 
in bearing the family grief, which he explains as the hero’s realisation that ‘men 
have need of bravery and courage not only against arms and long spears, but 
against every onset of fortune as well’ (Aem. 36.1). In his private disaster, Aemi- 
lius now applies in practice the philosophical insights he had transmitted to his 
gathering on a theoretical level. His monologue to the people on the death of his 
sons shows that he has internalised the topic of the mutability of fortune. This 
culminates in his tragic comment that, though Perseus is conquered, he still 
has his children, whereas he, though the conqueror, has lost his own (Aem. 
36.9). The terminology of victory/defeat is only attested in Livy (45.40.9 - 42.1) (Di- 
odorus Siculus 31.11.1- 3, Valerius Maximus 5.10.2, Velleius Paterculus 1.10.4, and 
Appian, Macedonian wars 19.2-3 have nothing similar in their treatments), but 
Plutarch displaces the Livian phrase to the very end of the speech and eliminates 
excessive detail, in order to create a dynamic contrast between the figure of the 
conqueror and that of the conquered.” Plutarch goes on to have the Roman peo- 
ple confer upon Aemilius the most sacred office of the censorship, which gave 
him the right ‘to examine the lives and conduct of men’ (Aem. 38.7). Although 
Plutarch is usually not interested in Roman constitutional niceties, in this in- 
stance he composes a terse commentary to describe where he considers the im- 
portance of censorship to lie (contrast Val. Max. 7.5.3): 


For it is in the power of the censors to expel any senator whose life is unbecoming (τὸν ἀπρεπῶς 
ζῶντα), and to appoint the leader of the senate, and they can disgrace any young knight of 
loose habits (τῶν νέων ἀτιμάσαι τὸν ἀκολασταίνοντα) by taking away his horse. (Aem. 38.8) 


The phrase πρὸς ἐξέτασιν βίων above (‘to examine their lives’) recalls Aemilius’ 
role as an ἐξεταστής (‘supervisor’) of the ethical uprightness of his troops in the 


17 I have discussed the close interplay of ethics and generalship as represented in the double 
dimension of victory/defeat with reference to the Fabius Maximus; see Xenophontos (20125). 
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introductory chapters to the Life, rounding off this critical notion in the form of 
ring composition. 

Let us now turn to Aemilius’ pair, the Corinthian Timoleon. His Life starts with a 
reference to fortune being a factor in determining Timoleon’s fame, whereas the 
hero’s personal virtue also seems, at least partly, to account for that (Tim. 3.3). Ref- 
erence is additionally made to Timoleon’s sagacity (σύνεσιν, Tim. 3.5) in warfare, 
both when he was young and later on as a mature general. Those features taken to- 
gether form thematic correspondents with Aemilius, but within the Life they help to 
introduce the sharp contrast between Timoleon and his brother, Timophanes. The 
latter is described as headstrong, full of a ruinous passion for absolute power, im- 
petuous and fond of danger in military service (Tim. 3.6-7). 

The story goes as follows: as soon as Timoleon realises his brother’s moral 
shortcomings, considering his baseness (κακίαν) as his own personal misfortune, 
he talks to him (διαλέγεσθαι), encouraging him to renounce his mad ambition 
and amend his transgressions against his fellow-citizens (Tim. 4.5). Timoleon 
aims to correct the morals (ἐπανόρθωσιν, Tim. 4.5) of his brother, but the latter 
scornfully rejects his efforts. After a lapse of some days and with the aid of a 
kinsman and some close friends, Timoleon approaches his brother again asking 
him to yield to reason, change his mind (χρησάμενον λογισμῷ μεταβαλέσθαι, 
Tim. 4.7), and give up his tyranny. Timophanes rejects a second chance at 
moral reform and the story ends with Timoleon’s associates stabbing Timo- 
phanes with their swords. The ethical lesson in Timoleon is compressed into 
three chapters (Tim. 3-5) and is Plutarch’s supplement to his sources. It is no- 
ticeable that with regard to the event of Timophanes’ assassination, Diodorus 
mentions that Timoleon slew his brother with his own hand (16.65.4; cf. Corne- 
lius Nepos, Tim. 1.4), whereas Plutarch has him weeping with his head muffled 
(συγκαλυψάμενος εἱστήκει δακρύων, Tim. 4.8) while others murdered him (sim- 
ilarly in 808A of his Political precepts)."? 

Plutarch’s Timoleon is therefore not to be blamed for the murder and this is 
supported by details in the next chapter (Tim. 5), according to which Timoleon 
bitterly regrets his part in his brother’s assassination and opts for twenty 
years of political passivity. Diodorus makes no mention of this excessive period 
of time, which is at any rate historically incredible. From chapter 7 onwards there 
follows an uninterrupted narration of military events without any other moralis- 
ing comments permeating the text. The presentation itself makes us think that 
Plutarch’s hero in this instance has not received the philosophical education re- 
quired to hold power over his associates on any level. There is indeed no mention 


18 For Plutarch’s sources in Timoleon, see e.g. Westlake (1938). 
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of Timoleon’s education,” as there was, for instance, in the case of Aemilius, 
and, although Timoleon was active in the period coinciding with Plato’s stay 
in Sicily, he does not seem to have come into contact with the philosopher. 
Had Plutarch had any information about Timoleon’s Platonic background, he 
would surely not have missed the chance to include it.?® 

Plutarch’s hero did not practise what he preached, mainly because of his inabil- 
ity to regulate his decision by dint of firm choice, known as prohairesis in Aristote- 
lian philosophical theory, a capacity that Plutarch’s ideal public man always has 
(Praec. ger. reip. 798C-E), as noted above. Chapter 6 is a fine example of Plutarchan 
descriptive moralism on the topic of making firm choices in our daily lives: 


So true is it that the purposes of men, unless they acquire firmness and strength from rea- 
son and philosophy for the activities of life, are unsettled and easily carried away by casual 
praise and blame, being forced out of their native reckonings. For it would seem that not 
only our action must be noble and just, but the conviction also from which our action 
springs must be abiding and unchangeatle [...] (Tim. 6.1- 3) 


In similar fashion Plutarch sets out the tokens of a larger and more consummate 
kind of virtue (Tim. 6.7), which to his mind Timoleon did not have. This helps to 
explain why, in the final comparison with Aemilius’ virtue, Timoleon’s is ranked 
second (Comp. Aem. et Tim. 2.10). Thus I hope I have shown that the former’s su- 
periority stemmed from the ethical strength that his philosophical character be- 
stowed upon him. 

On the basis of the Aemilius-Timoleon we can observed that Plutarch dwells 
on the moral qualities of his military heroes and the consequences for their re- 
lations with their intimates, soldiers, or enemies. He filters the traditional defi- 
nitions of victory and defeat through the lens of his ethics, considering ethical 
leadership as the ultimate product of the hero’s moral integrity. 


6.3 Sertorius and Eumenes: 
ethical imposition and the education of barbarians 


The Life of Sertorius provides a different case study of moral influence, this time 
focusing on the way a commander seeks to educate his foreign subordinates. In 


19 The pattern of education is well established in the first Life with no need for further treat- 
ment in the second; Pelling (2002) 357: ‘All Plutarch’s heroes are naturally individuals, but 
still the first Life often reflects an important normal pattern, the second Life exploits it with 
an interesting variation’. 

20 Teodorsson (20054) 225. 
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the Sertorius, Plutarch is especially interested in the theme of the imposition of 
moral power over a barbarian group and their initial reactions to the process of 
instruction. In addition to this, Sertorius’ relationship with the barbarians brings 
him into conflict with the established order of his political environment, as the 
Romans were unwilling to accept his contacts with foreigners. That we are deal- 
ing with a more subtle form of ethical teaching here is manifest in Plutarch’s in- 
troductory comment in the proem to the Life, where he considers a mixture of 
craft and ability (δόλῳ [... μετὰ δεινότητος, Sert. 1.8) a desirable trait in the 
most warlike commanders. This will be shown to be a vital asset in ethical peda- 
gogy in the Life with significant implications for the role of the general as a 
moral advisor of an unyielding army. 

The hero’s military career begins with his participation in the campaigns 
against the Cimbri and Teutones under the command of Marius. Sertorius under- 
took to spy on the enemy by putting on (σκευασάμενος, Sert. 3.3) Celtic dress and 
acquiring the most common expressions in their language, so as to be able to 
mingle with them (Sert. 3.3). These otherwise unrecorded details are inserted 
in the biography to indicate why Sertorius won the prize of valour. The same pat- 
tern is repeated later on, when another one of Sertorius’ military expeditions is 
brought to fruition by means of deceiving the enemy; similar expressions of craft- 
iness are evident in ὑπεκδύς (‘slipped out’, Sert. 3.6), in the order Sertorius gave 
to his soldiers to dress themselves up (ἐνσκευασαμένους᾽, Sert. 3.8), and in his 
deception of the barbarians (ψευσάμενος [... τοὺς Bapßapovg’, Sert. 3.9). 

In this early stage of the Life, Sertorius’ ability to dissimulate does not harm 
the hero’s moral image. On the contrary, it helps Plutarch to contrast Sertorius’ 
ethical qualities with the moral vices of other generals. Plutarch juxtaposes him 
with Cinna and Marius, who were both filled with insolence and bitterness over 
their victories. The delineation of Plutarch’s hero as an exceptional model is 
again in play and it is given an additional moralising twist in this case when 
we are told that Sertorius ‘rebuked Marius’ (τῷ Μαρίῳ δυσχεραίνειν, Sert. 5.6) 
and ‘by private interviews and entreaties he made Cinna more moderate’ (καὶ 
τὸν Κίνναν ἐντυγχάνων ἰδίᾳ καὶ δεόμενος μετριώτερον ποιεῖν, Sert. 5.6). The 
close interaction between ethical teacher and student, which functions on the 
basis of direct rebuke and personal contact (methods Plutarch constantly en- 
courages in other educational settings as well), is attested in Sertorius’ relation- 
ship with Scipio; here the former instructs (διδάσκων, Sert. 6.3) Scipio on certain 
military actions, although he is not successful in persuading him. Sertorius’ 
moral character is gradually unveiled to the reader with the help of familiar con- 
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trasting Folienfiguren, i.e. secondary figures used to define the character of the 
main hero often ex negativo.”' 

In order to strengthen his military power in Iberia, Sertorius tried to promote 
good relations with the natives (Sert. 6.6-- 9).22 The group of the Iberians is delineat- 
ed as an undifferentiated bunch of soldiers, who lacked every kind of not just mili- 
tary but also cultural education. Despite their initial hostility towards the Romans, 
Sertorius won them over, ‘the chiefs by his personal intercourse with them, the 
masses by a remission of taxes’ (Sert. 6.7). In the first stage of his educative ap- 
proach, Sertorius recognises the peculiar nature of his audience, and in particular 
their servile longing for money. We have already discussed in the previous Chapter 
how the statesman starts teaching the body politic with similar means: ‘but for the 
statesman it is fitting, not to imitate the character of his people, but to understand it 
and to employ for each type those means by which it can be brought under his con- 
trol (ἐπίστασθαι δὲ καὶ χρῆσθαι πρὸς ἕκαστον, οἷς ἁλώσιμός ἐστιν’, Praec. ger. reip. 
800A). On the other hand, Sertorius owes much of his success to the fact that he 
mixes with the local barbarians in tough military affairs. This fits the ‘good general’ 
stereotype in Greek and Roman armies (cf. Xen. Ages. 5.3, Cic. Mur. 38, Arr. 
Anab. 7.99, Tac. Hist. 1.52, Jul. Or. 3.28, Vell. 2.114.1- 3);? yet, it can also be related 
to its educational counterpart, if we consider that the student who has just been ini- 
tiated into the difficult philosophical subject is still closely dependent on his teacher 
(see Chapter 3). 

The ground is now well prepared for Plutarch to dwell on Sertorius’ moral 
impact on the barbarians and so he maintains that the Lusitanians had invited 
Sertorius to become their leader mainly because they trusted his exceptional 
character (Sert. 10.1). Uniqueness of character as a qualification for the selection 
of a general is common in Plutarch in the political tracts too, and a point on 
which the biographer duly expands to introduce a passage in praise of his 
hero (Sert. 10.2-7). In writing his Sertorius, Plutarch was heavily influenced by 
Sallust’s Histories and supplemented the positive portrayal of Sertorius he 


21 Bucher-Isler (1972) 63-6, Beck (2002) 468-9. 

22 On Plutarch’s attitude towards the Roman military system, see, for instance, De Blois (1992) 
4583-99. Notice also Plutarch’s distinction between the leadership of the army and of the 
demos in ibid. 4600 - 11. Cf. Stadter (2002), who notes that for Plutarch army and people are linked. 
23 Mar. 7.3-4; Ant. 4.4-5, where Antony wins the goodwill and the affection of his soldiers by 
sharing in their feasting and drinking parties and by advising them on matters of love. Cf. Xen. 
Cyr. 1.6.25, Plin. Pan. 15, Tac. Hist. 1.23 for the general’s sharing in his soldiers’ pleasures and 
toils alike. 
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found there whenever this suited his moral outlook.”* Fragment 1.105 of the His- 
tories must have provided Plutarch with the information that the Lusitanians in- 
vited Sertorius to Spain to lead them against the governors of Sulla.?° Plutarch 
dispenses with the hostile tone in the relations between Sertorius and Sulla 
and uses the event as a starting point for his eulogy on Sertorius’ character, 
which takes up a whole chapter. Here we read that one of Sertorius’ noblest abil- 
ities was to employ deceit and falsehood in the mode of an expert sophist 
(Sert. 10.3). Such deceit was quite acceptable in a military commander (one re- 
calls, for instance, similar themes in the last twenty chapters of Sallust’s Jugur- 
thine war, showing Sulla to be rather good at playing the Numidians at their own 
deceitful games), but Plutarch’s focus on Sertorius’ role as a dissimulator, a sub- 
ject which once again is expounded at some length, is there to stress the moral 
rather than the military benefits of this dissimulation. 

An instance of Sertorius using cunning devices to manipulate the barbarians 
is immediately provided (Sert. 11.2). This is the incident with the white doe, 
which Sertorius has tamed to obey him submissively (Sert. 11.5). The terminology 
of the taming of animals echoes Platonic images of “taming’ as parallels for eth- 
ical education, which in this instance allusively conveys the way in which Sertor- 
ius used his superior experience to train the barbarians. Furthermore, taking ad- 
vantage of their superstition, Sertorius presented the doe as a gift from Artemis, 
which had purportedly revealed to him unknown events (Sert. 11.6-8). ‘In this 
way’, Plutarch explains, ‘Sertorius managed to make the people tractable’ (one 
notices again the taming language in οὕτως δὲ χειροήθεις ποιησάμενος 
αὐτούς, Sert. 12.1). In considering the doe a sign of the barbarians’ superstitious- 
ness (Sert. 11.6), Plutarch reverses the anti-Sertorian propaganda (Appian, B 
Civ. 110.514 following Livy), which links the doe with Sertorius’ own superstitious 
nature instead.”° Other authors too mention the story with the doe to show how 
it helped Sertorius persuade the barbarians through deception, and so refer to 
him as a crafty ‘guerrilla’ leader in the Spanish revolt (Val. Max. Epit. 
Par. 1.2.4; Plin. HN 8.117; Frontin. Str. 1.11.13; Polyaen. Strat. 8.22.1). It is only in 


24 On Sallust and Sertorius, see Spann (1987) 155-7; cf. Syme (1964) 178-9, 203-6. Sallust 
opposes the anti-Sertorian tradition and complains of the invidiam scriptorium (*hatred of authors’, 
1.88 Maurenbrecher). Katz (1981) 297 - 305 discusses the Homeric allusions from Sallust’s Histories 
on which Plutarch draws in writing his Sertorius. Garcia Moreno (1992) 143-52 explores how Ser- 
torius has some of the traits of the ideal ruler of the Cynic-Stoic tradition. 

25 ‘When they had crossed, a mountain, seized in advance by the Lusitanians, gave them all 
shelter’, Sallust’s Histories, fr. 1.105. 

26 For the historical tradition on Sertorius, see Konrad (1994) xli- vi; cf. Berve (1929); on Eu- 
menes, see Bosworth (1992). 
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Plutarch’s account, however, that it acquires a central role, since it is linked later 
in the narrative with a different story, that of the missing doe, another clever trick 
that Sertorius used to mislead the barbarians by making them believe that he 
was an ambassador from a god (Sert. 20).27 Thus it is clear that Plutarch keeps 
the focus on the moral weaknesses of the barbarians, in order to explain the 
need for Sertorius’ ethical influence over them and ultimately stress the effective- 
ness with which he guides them. 

The use of deception is in a way condoned (or at least not condemned) in the 
case of a great general pursuing his expansionist plans in the face of an uncivilised 
nation that refused to comply.”® Yet this seems - at least to some extent - to clash 
with Plutarch’s views in the Moralia, where the ruler employing sophistic tricks to 
coax the citizens is pejoratively called a demagogue (De se ipsum laud. 545C, 
Praec. ger. reip. 802} -- Ε, Non posse 1090A); and in similar fashion, the model teach- 
er that Plutarch envisages in his educational tracts is expected to reject deceitful 
sophistries. Still Plutarch’s practical ethics are often seen to take on certain adjusted 
forms in order to respond effectively to different needs. One reason that might ex- 
plain the application of contrivances by Plutarch’s general is that he confronts 
new learning complexities on the battlefield. We have just seen the rough, barbaric 
background of the Spanish natives. Similarly, in politics, gentleness and patience 
must assume more mature forms than in other educational spaces, such as the 
home; and such differences in behaviour in private and public forms of learning 
or more interestingly between teacher and student are thought-provoking. Plutarch 
considers adaptability a constant feature of the teacher, whether politician, sympo- 
siarch, or general, insofar as it is targeted at the student’s progress, and despite the 
fact that it may clash to some extent with the morally correct education the former 
will have imparted or the latter received.” 

After spending half of the Life setting out how Sertorius had become familiar 
with the barbarians’ temperament and how exactly he treated them, Plutarch 
goes on to talk about their actual acculturation. However delayed this might 
seem at first sight, it does fit Plutarch’s priorities, as embraced in other educational 
spaces, namely the need for the teacher to become acquainted with a student’s char- 
acter before initiating him into the learning experience. Plutarch describes how Ser- 
torius domesticated the barbarians and ‘made them his hostages’ (Sert. 14.2) by ap- 


27 See Schmidt (1999) 224-5. 

28 On the Greek and Latin vocabulary of stratagems, see Wheeler (1988). On the deception of 
enemies in Plutarch, Shipley (1997) 38-41. 

29 Praec. ger. reip. 8318F-819A. An apt example of that is, for instance, Pericles’ period of op- 
portunistic demagogy in Per. 9. 
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pointing teachers to teach Greek and Latin lessons to their boys, a detail only to be 
found here. Tacitus’ Agricola similarly educates the sons of foreigners in the liberal 
arts and introduces them to the Roman language and customs, but Tacitus adds an 
acid comment of his own: ‘the Britons, who had no experience of this, called it “civ- 
ilisation”, although it was a part of their enslavement’ (Agricola, 21). Plutarch, by 
contrast, paints the Romanisation of the barbarians as a step on the road to civili- 
sation rather than capitulation. In Sertorius’ case this is considered a captivity of a 
positive nature (in accordance with his positive, condoned deception), a civilising 
charm, resembling the charms of education. 

The hero then attempts to correct the moral flaws of the barbarians through 
the use of lively exempla, and in particular through the tale of the two horses, as 
follows: next to a weak, old horse there stood a tall, robust man, while next to a 
large, strong horse with a beautiful tail stood a short man of contemptible ap- 
pearance. The two men acted in competition; the former was trying to tear the 
tail off the strong horse, making a display of his violence but with no results, 
whereas the latter was trying to pluck out the hairs from the tail of the weak 
horse, displaying his patience, which eventually brought him the prize. Sertorius’ 
example taught that ‘perseverance is more efficacious than violence, and that 
many things which cannot be mastered when they stand together, yield when 
one masters them little by little’ (Sert. 16.10). The story is also reported by Valer- 
ius Maximus (7.3.6), but only in Plutarch do we find Sertorius’ didactic oratio 
recta, part of which I have just quoted. The terminology accompanying Sertorius’ 
concluding remarks is itself very interesting: ‘By contriving from time to time 
such fables for the barbarians, Sertorius managed to while away the time educa- 
tionally’ (τοιαῦτα μὲν ὁ Σερτώριος ἑκάστοτε πλέκων παραμύθια τοῖς βαρβάροις, 
διεπαιδαγώγει τὸν καιρόν, Sert. 16.11). 1 πᾶν changed the Loeb translation in two 
critical points, firstiy by translating παραμύθια as “fables’ rather than 
“exhortations’,’' in light of the preceding participle πλέκων meaning ‘to devise’, 
“to contrive’, ‘to plot’; and secondly by translating διεπαιδαγώγει τὸν καιρόν as 
‘while away the time educationally/pedagogically’ rather than ‘taught them to 
watch for their opportunities’, taking into account that in the Teubner edition 
there is acomma separating τοῖς βαρβάροις from διεπαιδαγώγει, which suggests 
that the verb relates to τὸν καιρόν.᾽2 Accoriding to 1.5], the verb διαπαιδαγωγέω is 


30 On the generic nature and political language of Agricola, see above all Whitmarsh (20065). 
On cultural identity in the Roman Empire, including the treatment of the terms ‘Hellenisation’ 
and ‘Romanisation’, see Wallace-Hadrill (2008) 3-37. 

31 In agreement with the Italian 2003 translation (BUR). 

32 In contrast to the Bud& and the Loeb edition, the revised Teubner edition and Konrad’s ed- 
ition do print the comma. I have also had the chance to examine the Parisinus Graecus 1671, an 
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rare, and represented in the dictionary entry exclusively by Platonic and Plu- 
tarchan parallels, including this particular phrase from Plutarch, in which δια- 
παιδαγωγέω is coupled with τὸν Kaıpov.” In addition, comparison with the par- 
allel from Valerius Maximus (7.3.6) confirms that this expression and its focus 
on the καιρός is one of Plutarch’s addition to his source, which can be explained 
in this instance as part of his emphasis on the pedagogical function of kairos in 
the biography up to this point and later on, especially on Sertorius’ timely moves 
to win over the barbarians by disciplining them gradually, as is made clear in the 
direct speech from above (i.e. Sert. 16.10, also in Sert. 20.3-5). In this sense, the 
expression could be translated more freely as ‘he spent his time educating’ or 
‘won time by educating’, reflecting the emphases I have just suggested. 
Throughout the Life Sertorius is praised for his clemency and mildness when 
it comes to the punishment of the enemy (esp. Sert. 5). At the end of his Life the 
barbarians’ disobedience (ἀπείθεια; cf. Sert. 25.4) makes him turn to executions 
and slavery, causing a change in his character. Such exposure to very different 
people and the difficulty of achieving the desired results over a long period 
can combine to put even a good character at risk.” It is the norm that the teacher 
is the one to teach control over the emotions through the imposition of logos on 
pathos. In the case of the teacher-general the degree of efficacy not only has cer- 
tain limits, but it also entails a risk of personal deterioration in the teacher. In 
this case that might be due to the undeveloped background of the persons to 
be taught combined with the difficulty of military affairs; although it could 
also refer to a metatextual commentary on how Plutarch’s Lives are composed. 
In drawing a largely sympathetic portrayal of his hero in Sertorius, Plutarch 


apograph of the oldest surviving manuscript of the Parallel Lives, the Laurentianus conv. suppr. 
206. (saec. X), which also retains the comma. My translation is in line with the Modern Greek 
translation of the Life of Sertorius (by V. Mandilaras in the Kaktos series, Athens 1993). 

33 A TLG search shows that Plutarch either uses διαπαιδαγωγέω either with a noun denoting 
the person to be educated, to be guided (Crass. 22.5, Ant. 29.1) or with the meaning of ‘to 
amuse’, “to entertain’ (Per. 11.4), usually linked with the word τὸν πότον: Pel. 10.5, Cleom. 13.7. 
An extensive search over the whole corpus of ancient Greek literature confirms that this partic- 
ular verb always takes an object in the accusative, so that τοῖς βαρβάροις cannot be its object, as 
others translators suggest. 

34 Valerius Maximus 7.3.6: ita gens barbara, aspera et regi difficilis, in exitium suum ruens, 
quam utilitatem auribus respuerat, oculis peruidit. [= in this way, a barbaric nation, rough 
and difficult to govern, sunk in its mischief, realised with the help of their eyes the usefulness 
of what they had despised with their ears (my translation)]. 

35 This recalls the case of Fabius, who also gives in to his passions at the end, led astray by his 
philotimia. This, however, does not obscure the extent of his moral prowess as a teacher of eth- 
ics, Xenophontos (2012b) 178-9. 
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had to respond to the greater part of the historiographical tradition, which charg- 
ed him with being a traitor, leading Spanish natives against his own country, and 
a cruel despot. Plutarch talks of Sertorius’ disinterested patriotism instead and 
then of his deterioration as his own way of arousing his readers’ resistance to 
such moral degeneracy in their own lives.’ Plutarch’s Sertorius is neither wholly 
negative nor totally free from defects, but a realistic human portrait with a mix- 
ture of strengths and weaknesses. The audience is called to reflect upon the com- 
plex nature of virtue and the special conditions that temper it, in this instance 
the undeserved change of fortune that brings about the hero’s moral decline. 
This is itself didactically useful, especially in the way it shows the reader how 
Plutarchan biography exploits the unexpected changes in the careers of his her- 
oes to stress his concept of moral leadership. 

I end with Sertorius’ life-pair, Eumenes, who re-organised the Macedonian 
men-at-arms, who had been agitated by conceit and boldness (Eum. 4.3), traits 
associated with the barbaric disposition of the soldiers in Sertorius. He also at- 
tempted to domesticate an uncultivated mass of soldiers through his disciplinary 
actions, which were, however, free from any moral or philosophical implications. 
He offered the natives immunity from tribute, distributed horses to his followers, 
and encouraged them with gifts. Although Plutarch attributes a victory to Eu- 
menes’ wisdom, this is not accompanied by any form of ethical manipulation 
of the hero’s associates (Eum. 8.1). The Macedonians seem to like Eumenes be- 
cause he satisfies their need for money, but this does not result in their ethical 
rectification, as it had in Sertorius. In Eum. 13.5 the hero takes advantage of the 
Macedonians’ superstition not in order to combat their arrogance, but to dimin- 
ish the envy of his own antagonists. Eumenes’ military pedagogy does not in- 
volve vocabulary pertaining to ethical education, and is communicated via tech- 
nical martial terms, because Plutarch focuses on military practice proper rather 
than ethical training. 


6.4 Concluding remarks 


Plutarch was a man who sousht to influence the world around him through the 
moral impact of his writings, and although that might apply in a general sense to 
both his Moralia and the Parallel Lives, it does become especially critical when it 
comes to the biographies of Roman military figures. In this Chapter, I have tried 
to show how Plutarch works in the Lives of some of his Roman commanders. I 


36 Contrast Appian, B Civ. 113.526-27, who sees Sertorius’ deterioration as wholly bad. 
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have pointed out that, in his exposition of military affairs, he conveys his ethical 
concerns by reshaping his sources and developing moralising strands in the Life 
of the Roman general that remain underdeveloped in its (Greek) pair. The moral- 
ising lies in the way Plutarch fosters a debate among his readers on how to gauge 
the traditional meanings of victory and defeat, of imposition and power. Deviat- 
ing from mainstream currents of opinion that see acculturation (in the sense of 
paideia) as denoting social and political influence, Plutarch adheres to a differ- 
ent code of public distinction, at the heart of which lies philosophical training 
and ethical well-being instead. The authority of Plutarch’s Roman generals is de- 
termined by the impact of their personal morality and their independent intellec- 
tual and ethical image. 

By way of conclusion I should like to consider some questions that relate to: a) 
the function of moralising within the pairs of the Lives Ihave examined above, and 
b) the value of such Life-pairs for Plutarch’s contemporary audience, both Greek and 
Roman. As regards the first of these, one must ask: How concerned was Plutarch to 
explain the fact that in Aemilius and Sertorius, cases where he provides positive eth- 
ical models almost bordering on hagiography, the protagonists are eventually de- 
stroyed, whereas the ethically neutral pairs, Timoleon and Eumenes, end with the 
former in triumph and the latter meeting a hero’s death with no further consequen- 
ces to himself personally or his country? Part of the explanation may lie in what has 
already been alluded to as Plutarch’s ethical practice of mixing happiness and mis- 
fortune in the lives of his heroes, expecting readers to be instructed by both. Sim- 
ilarly, though Plutarchan heroes might be partly idealised, they are never ideal; 
they had to be as human and thus as vulnerable as possible, in order to seem 
more approachable to Plutarch’s audience. In the case of Aemilius and Sertorius, 
what renders the two heroes humane is their adverse fate, which even as it strikes 
them down still proves their philosophical composure. It is instructive, for instance 
that, although endowed with fortunate valour (ἀρετὴ εὐτυχοῦσα, Tim. 36.4), Timo- 
leon is not as heroic as Aemilius. Plutarch invites us to accept that life is often unfair 
and noble men do not prosper as we might hope. But the point is how humans han- 
dle hardship and the way they should ideally combat it through a philosophically 
informed way of life. 

But compared with these, the personal downfalls of Aemilius and Sertorius 
after a long series of public successes seem to enact a level of meta-pedagosgy. 
The structure of the text itself teaches the reader that what determines the char- 
acter of the hero is not the final outcome of his life, but the experiences forming 
his character from his earliest years until his death. On a more abstract note, it is 
not the final events in the closure of the Life that articulate Plutarch’s moral 
teachings, but the process of writing (and thus reading) the Life from beginning 
to end, and the pointed transformations of history marking this process. This dis- 
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tinguishes Plutarch’s genre of biography, in which history acquires a didactic 
role (Aem. 5.1). 

Taking into account the moral concerns that Plutarch projects in Aemilius 
and Sertorius, we can briefly compare and contrast the case of Coriolanus, 
which is the third and last example of a Roman hero preceding a Greek one 
(Alcibiades).”” In Coriolanus Plutarch exhibits an interest in similar ethical 
themes; in this case, how his Roman hero concentrated exclusively on military 
training and was thus agitated by uncontrollable anger. Furthermore, Plutarch 
attributes Coriolanus’ defective character to his following the Roman education- 
al trends of his time that identified virtue with military accomplishments 
(Cor. 1.6) and not, for instance, with acting ethically. On the other hand, Coriola- 
nus is not only a failure in the ethical manipulation of others but emotionally 
susceptible to the pleas of his mother and the Roman women of the embassy ac- 
companying her at the camp of the Volscians. The highly dramatic exchanges be- 
tween the hero and his mother were taken up by Plutarch from Dionysius of Hal- 
icarnassus, who was not interested in any sort of psychological register.°* Finally, 
in Coriolanus luck as a fickle power plays an important role, in this case influenc- 
ing the hero’s political decisions to a large extent (esp. Cor. 32 and 37). In Corio- 
lanus Plutarch ponders the results of a military paideia that has not been in- 
formed by the principles of ethics. Given the identical thematic interests, 
structure, and emphasis in Aemilius and Sertorius, the fact that these pairs 
alter the traditional sequence of the biographies may be understood as linking 
them as a compositional unit, meant to comment on or generate reflection on 
the context that produced them. 

In fact, the importance Plutarch places on the role of the general may result 
from the special conditions of the author’s circumstances at the time of writing. Plu- 
tarch composed the Parallel Lives in a period in which memories of the civil wars of 
the late Republic were still alive. In Antony 68.6-8 he mentions that his great- 
srandfather used to tell him how the citizens of Chaeronea were compelled by Ant- 
ony’s soldiers to carry wheat down to the sea at Anticyra. Moreover, instability in 
the empire was causing fear and uncertainty: in AD 96 Domitian was assassinated, 
between 96 and 98 Nerva increased the political risks by threatening revolt, from 98 
onwards Trajan offered a sort of settlement, but his power was precarious and the 
need for military victories and cooperation with the armies became pressing for the 
emperor.’? By stressing the ethical regulation of military leadership, Plutarch re- 


37 Geiger (1981) 104 believes that the reversal is owed to the pair’s literary structure. 
38 Russell (1963). 
39 Stadter (2003/4), Teodorsson (2005b). 
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sponds to the difficult background of his own day and offers his own solution to 
political tension, encouraging his readers, the powerful Graeco-Roman elite, to 
adopt philosophical reason and ethical conduct. 

But just as the ethics of generalship are treated unevenly within the Life-pair 
- being elaborated on in the Roman Life, but underdeveloped in the Greek one -- 
in similar fashion the moral messages extrapolated might be expected to be dif- 
ferent in Plutarch’s Roman and Greek audience respectively. Although this divi- 
sion might not be as clear-cut as initially assumed, with code-switching often 
triggering a more complex and mixed kind of cultural identity,“ I still think 
that it is worth making the point that there would have been different reactions 
across the spectrum of Plutarch’s readers. And it is also relevant to raise the 
question here as to how many of Plutarch’s pupils or readers would ever expect 
to command armies themselves. His Roman friends would surely have had more 
opportunities to do so than his Greek friends, so that the function of the moral- 
ism accounts for the different forms: for the Romans, the ethical advice is exten- 
sive and direct, and they could benefit from reading the moral qualities of Aemi- 
lius or Sertorius, adjusting them to their own present-day military experience, if 
any; for the Greek audience, however, Plutarch’s moralism is expected to operate 
in a more reflective/abstract way, because the same ethical implications from Ae- 
milius and Sertorius would have to be transposed from the sort of life-engage- 
ment that those recipients were unlikely to experience for themselves to the 
areas of public activities they could expect to take part in. That in turn may pro- 
vide a satisfactory explanation for the absence of any extensive or indeed illumi- 
nating treatments of the military field as an educational space in the Moralia, a 
possible indicator of the fact that military activities were less relevant to the ex- 
periences of the majority of Plutarch’s readers. The more elevated operation of 
moralism in the latter case, which is expected to be abstracted from specific his- 
torical conditions, may relate to the compositional consequences we have noted, 
namely the distortion in the traditional order: Plutarch normally presents in the 
first Life simple and direct patterns or notions, which in the second Life he de- 
velops in a more allusive or complex fashion. Does this reversal now suggest 
that Plutarch expected a more advanced stage of ethical reflection from his 
Greek readers on this occasion? I think this is a reasonable claim, because the 
extrapolation of a moral about the importance of ethical education even in 
the more limited spheres in which Greeks would be operating themselves pre- 
supposes a certain degree of prior familiarity with the principles of ethics in 
other areas of actual participation. 


40 Wallace-Hadrill (2008) esp. 3-37. 
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On the other hand, Plutarch was a political pragmatist recognising that 
Roman imperialism could promote civil order and everlasting peace. He, in 
fact, admired the military competence of Rome considering it superior to that 
of the Greeks, and although he was willing to criticise the moral weaknesses 
of the Romans (e.g. their love of luxury and wealth), he would never criticise 
the effectiveness of their military policies, which, to his mind, were favoured 
by Fortune. By introducing such ethical regulation, which was predominantly 
a Hellenic trait, into generalship, a purely Roman field, Plutarch renders the lat- 
ter an educational space and eventually consolidates his role as a philosophical 
amalgamator of the two cultures. In shaping his concept of Graeco-Roman civi- 
lisation, Plutarch considers philosophical education the Greeks’ mighty contri- 
bution that ought to inform every sort of power, political, military, or any 
other. If his Parallel Lives were his means of bringing Greek philosophy to 
Rome, then the three reversed pairs were his particular vehicle for hellenising 
the sphere of action the Romans were most proud of. 


Chapter 7 Educating over wine: moral pedagogy 
in Plutarch’s Table Talk 


7.1 Introduction 


The symposium (συμπόσιον) had always been an important form of social activity 
for Greeks, often linked with the exchange and dissemination of ideas among emi- 
nent men.! Apart from its intellectual character however, the symposium was also 
noted for its moral connotations; as a microcosm of a civilised society, it foreground- 
ed specific patterns of ethical behaviour, what we have so far called morality. A 
quick glance back to the origins of Greek literature will attest to this. The aristocratic 
banquets of the Homeric heroes were modelled on the epic code of good conduct.? 
Likewise, the sympotic performances of the Iyric poets Callinus, Alcaeus and The- 
ognis were governed by the moral principles of their contemporaries.? 

The shift to the Classical era was marked by a new kind of (literary) banquet, 
which for the first time prompted philosophical contemplation alongside promoting 
and elucidating patterns of moral behaviour. The Platonic Symposium became the 
key example of how philosophical training could be achieved at a drinking-party 
and in a way systematised ethics as a branch of philosophy within sympotic 
settings.” Xenophon’s Symposium continued to lay emphasis on the way Socrates 
imparted moral values to his disciples.” Along similar lines, the Stoics referred to 
sympotic participation as a virtue, providing knowledge of how dinner parties 
should be held and how symposiasts should interact with one another. Finally, 
as can be seen not least from the great variety of surviving titles, later philosophers 
(among them Aristotle, Theophrastus, Epicurus, and Hieronymus) produced a vast 


1 On symposia in general, see Murray (1990), Slater (1991), Bowie (1993), Orfanos and Carriere 
(2003), Hobden (2013). 

2 On sympotic ethics in the Odyssey, see Slater (1990). 

3 On the symposium and the polis in the Theognideum Corpus, see Levine (1985); on Cyrnus 
receiving moral instruction in the course of the symposium, see Rösler (1995) 109-11. On 
the origins of the Greek aristocratic symposion, see now Wecowski (2015). 

4 Despite Plato’s initial distrust of the symposium, Roskam (2009a) 370, Tecusan (1990) 243 - 60, 
its pedagogical effect became absolutely central to his later philosophical thinking. In the Laws, con- 
sidered the philosopher’s last work, Plato refers to the relationship between education and a regu- 
lated form of symposium; see Leg. 641b-d, 642a, 643a, 645c, 6528, 671a-674c. 

5 On the features of the Platonic and Xenophontean Symposia and of the sympotic tradition up 
to Plutarch, see Teodorsson (2009); cf. Bowen (1998) 5-19. 

6 Stobaeus, Anthology, Book 2, Ch. 7, 5b9 (vol. II, p. 66 Hense and Wachsmuth). 
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range of convivial writings, attesting to the philosophical didacticism of the sympo- 
sium throughout the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman period.’ 

As heir to this rich sympotic legacy, Plutarch remoulded traditional aspects 
of conviviality for the moral benefit of his readers in a sophisticated fashion. By 
loading his Table Talk (Quaestiones convivales, also known as Sympotic ques- 
tions) with moralising mechanisms, he introduced a significant pedagogical im- 
petus to the sympotic genre that he knew and inherited. In this Chapter, the sym- 
posium will take its place next to the household, the lecture-room, the political 
arena, and the field of battle as another educational space promoting the moral 
development of the characters in Plutarch’s narrative and, by extension, of his 
real audience. In the first section, I shall briefly treat the didactic nature of all 
nine proems of Table Talk and argue that these programmatic statements 
show Plutarch’s expectations as regards the edifying function of his sympotic 
texts. The second section will focus on the analysis of the first and second Prob- 
lems of Book 1, which pinpoint Plutarch’s narrative persona and its changing sta- 
tus in the course of the discussions. Here I shall tackle the question of whether 
the age of the interlocutors affects the pedagogical communication and, if so, 
how. In this connection, Plutarch’s relationship with his teacher Ammonius 
and his grandfather Lamprias will provide food for thought, since they appear 
to be the only two figures that provide teaching models for Plutarch. Finally, I 
shall consider the silences between the dialogues as moralising vehicles and 
draw some conclusions as to how the various levels of textuality in Table Talk 
are tailored to the moral intent of the work. 

In the course of the discussion, I also propose to show that Plutarch’s sym- 
potic production was not unaffected by the sophistic underpinnings of contem- 
porary society, especially the performative display of paideia (in the sense of 
classical education and philosophy), intellectual competitiveness, and rhetorical 
methods of self-fashioning.? What will be critical, however, in my interpretation 
is that such sophistic elements, rather than consolidating social power, offer a 
narrative model of how sympotic events ought to promote independent thinking 
and inculcate elegant manners in the participants. In light of this, a reading of 
Plutarch’s ethical suggestions in Table Talk will not only help to explain the phi- 
losophy of convivial morality, but above all it will show how Imperial sympotic 


7 On the features of Plato’s and Xenophon’s Symposia as well as of those of the sympotic tradition 
up to Plutarch, see Hobden (2004), Teodorsson (2009); cf. Roskam (2010), Klotz and Oikonomopou- 
lou (2011) 13-8. See especially König (2010) on the brevity of speech and quotations in the sym- 
posium before Plutarch and in Table Talk. Fuhrmann (1972) xiii-xvi mentions other key pioneers of 
the sympotic genre, namely Aristoxenus of Tarentum or Didymus Chalcenterus. 

8 Roskam (2009a). 
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ethics might be expected to have a broader social role. Ethical equilibrium in the 
symposium becomes a sort of index for the educated elite in second-century 
Graeco-Roman society and another, more subtle, form of paideia, as has already 
been suggested in the previous Chapters. 


7.2 Programmatic didacticism in the proems 
to the Books of Table Talk 


Table Talk is a long work comprising nine books, composed in the period of Plu- 
tarch’s maturity (between AD 99 and 116, according to Jones).? It is a very pecu- 
liar work for many reasons; in terms of genre, it occupies a place at the intersec- 
tion of three major literary traditions, i.e. the literary symposium, the literature 
of problems,'° and literary miscellanies;'' in terms of structure, the narrative fol- 
lows an achronological sequence, which has led scholars to complain about cha- 
otic disorder and textual disarray;'* in terms of content, the topics under discus- 
sion range from philosophy and literature to medicine, botany, and religion — to 
mention only a few. Moreover, the text is written in dialogue form, the most sig- 
nificant form of philosophical literature in this period," and is populated with a 
huge variety of characters, young and old, in radically different settings (main- 
land Greece, Rome, and even Alexandria). 

However, the aspect which renders this work truly remarkable is that it can be 
difficult for readers to distinguish between fact and fiction in what they read. In 
Plutarch’s time dinner parties were a feature of daily life and Plutarch himself is 
believed to have hosted such dinners for his upper-class friends.'* This suggests 
that the convivial scenes of Table Talk, parading historical figures and settings, 
though surely permeated by fictional elements too, did to a large extent mirror 
contemporary social gatherings, and therefore must have resonated in a powerful 


9 Jones (1966) 72-3. 

10 Such works are entitled προβλήματα, ζητήματα or ἀπορήματα. 

11 See Klotz and Oikonomopoulou (2011) 12-24 on the hybridisation of genres in Table Talk. 
12 The issue is now settled, as critics have shown that there is thematic rather than chronolog- 
ical unity in the text; König (2007), Klotz and Oikonomopoulou (2011) 24-7 for a brief over- 
view with further references. 

13 König (2008). 

14 On the place and value of the symposium in Plutarch’s time, Stadter (1999a) = (2015) 98 - 
107 (on Roman convivia), Stadter (2009) = (2015) 108 -- 15; cf. Lukinovich (1990) and Oikono- 
mopoulou (2007). On the historicity of Plutarch’s accounts in Table Talk, see Klotz and Oikono- 
mopoulou (2011) 3-12, who rightly speak of ‘reality doubly filtered through authorial memory 
and narratorial voice’ at 4. 
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way with the readers’ own experiences of partaking in symposia.' The blend of 
truth and fiction, in addition to being the result of a literary/aesthetic enterprise 
and presumably of Plutarch’s attempts to emulate the classical exemplars of sym- 
potic writing (Plato’s characters and settings too were embellished yet historical), 
can be also ascribed, I think, to the elevated demands Plutarch made on his read- 
ers. These are required to regulate their conduct when attending real dinners, 
above all through careful reflection on the imagined banquets and critical assess- 
ment of which of the sympotic practices, and by extension moral recommenda- 
tions, described therein might be worth transferring or adapting to their own ev- 
eryday lives. Plutarch, as he often does, presumes his reader is astute and vigilant. 
The literary symposia of Table Talk are therefore vehicles for raising and discus- 
sing ethical topics, and though they are literary constructions, they teach the read- 
er how to handle real-life situations through contemplation/reflection. As I have 
already claimed in some of the previous Chapters, this sort of reflective moralism 
is subtle and complex, rather than straightforward or simple, and mainly aimed at 
people with more advanced moral capabilities. 

The interfusion of actual practice and literary form is further complicated by 
the fact that Plutarch ‘the author’ of Table Talk is also an active participant in the 
imaginary symposium, “a character’, and at the same time ‘the narrator’ describ- 
ing the dining and drinking practices and recounting the exchanges among the 
banqueters.'* If the blurring of Plutarch’s authorial and narrative profiles are an 
issue in the dialogues," this is not the case in the prefaces to the Books of Table 
Talk. These are instances of texts displaying the author’s self-awareness, though 
Plutarch may indeed be keeping a ‘lower profile’ than in the main body of the 
text, as König suggests.'® In fact, given that the proems are designed to be pro- 
grammatic, they may also to a certain degree reveal Plutarch’s metatextual aspi- 


15 Klotz and Oikonomopoulou (2011) at 11: ‘]...] the quasi-fictional frame, characters, and 
scenes of the Table Talk are real enough to be convincing [...]’; at 12: ‘We can assume that he 
did not document situations word for word as they occurred, and that in this presentation of 
his past he arranged and rearranged it, along with its main players and his own self, to fit 
his own agenda’. Cf. Whitmarsh (2001) 30-1, who is set against ‘expressive realism’ in the read- 
ing of texts as supported by 19th-c. historicism. 

16 On the multiple Plutarchan personas in Table Talk and the complexity of this technique, see 
Klotz (2007); cf. Russell (1993) 428 for a comparison to Horace. 

17 In juxtaposing the narrative techniques of Plato and Plutarch, Brenk (2009) at 52 notes: Ἵ...] 
Plato’s Socrates remained the principal spokesman. [...] On the other hand, Plutarch used no sin- 
gle character as his spokesman, so that his own position is difficult to discern. Where he wrote 
treatises without the pretence of a dialogue, his position is clear. However, the dialogues remain 
very problematic’. See also Nikolaidis (2008) 224-5, Brenk (2000) 46. 

18 König (2011) 184, 190-5. 
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rations. In order to cast some light on this, I would like to show that these pro- 
ems have a didactic function above all for Plutarch’s internal audience. I will go 
on to show how this didacticism extends beyond the text to areas involving its 
author’s aims and the external reader’s response to it. In the next section of 
this Chapter, I shall attempt to show that such authorial intentions are brought 
to life in the light-hearted company of the narrated symposium with a fairly sim- 
ilar ethical outlook to that of the proems, albeit not identical. 

Close examination of all the prefaces shows that they share a number of ed- 
ucational elements. First of all, they are all explicitly addressed to Ὁ. Sossius 
Senecio, a Roman of political and military distinction with a highly developed 
taste for culture. As an addressee, Senecio symbolises the unification in a single 
person of Roman power and Greek culture, or at least of philhellenism, allowing 
Plutarch to hope that his work will be morally useful to every potential Senecio 
who reads it. The suggestion of a wider readership becomes more explicit in light 
of Plutarch’s ambitious aspiration, articulated in the proem of Book 6, that even 
those who had been left out of the symposium could partake of the philosoph- 
ical intimations through some later oral report (Quaest. conv. 686B-C). In the 
proems, the relationship between author and addressee is marked by a tone of 
intimacy manifested in the use of the sociative ‘we’ (ἡμᾶς, as in ‘you and me 
jointly’). The same strategy is seen at work in the educational treatises, where 
Plutarch directs his admonition in an intimate fashion either to the father of 
the student (On reading the poets 14} -- 150) or to the student himself (On listen- 
ing to lectures 37C). The transmission of Plutarch’s teachings in the symposium, 
as in other educational spaces, is a matter of close, communal endeavour rather 
than some impersonal relationship. 

The multiplicity of references to memory is another regular feature that runs 
through the proems. Arguably this relates to the conditions of oral transmission 
and reception at symposia, which in turn is associated with proper listening 
(ἀκούειν), an important critical faculty during one’s philosophical studies ac- 
cording to Plutarch. On another level, memory is significant because it has phil- 
osophical implications for learning. In most of its occurrences it takes the form 
of the process of recollection (proems 1, 2, 6) or alternatively it refers to the fac- 
ulty of thought (διάνοια) and/or the soul (ψυχή) (proems 3, 4, 5, 6) as the mech- 
anisms activating this process.'? These shades of meaning attributed to memory 


19 E.g. «μισέω μνάμονα συμπόταν᾽ (6120) with Teodorsson, vol. 1 (1989) 31-2; μνήμη, its deriva- 
tives and opposites abound in the first proem: μνάμονα twice, ἀμνηστίαν, λήθην, μνημονεύειν, ἀμ- 
νημονεύειν. Μνήμη is also present at the very beginning of Xenophon’s Symposium (1.1). On mem- 
ory in the symposium, see Rösler (1990). Kechagia (20115) has recently examined the connection 
between memory in Table Talk and the role of memory in Platonic philosophical thinking. 
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are intended to give it philosophical authority in Plutarch’s work by foreground- 
ing the Platonic use of remembering (ἀνάμνησις) as the retrieval of innate knowl- 
edge (Phaedo 72e-77a, Meno 81c-85d). The specific didactic significance that 
Plutarch attributes to recollection may be seen in a key passage at Quaest. 
conv. 629E: even if learning (μαθήσεις) may not always lead to recollection of 
the subject learnt, remembering (ἀναμνήσεις) very often has the same effect as 
learning does (cf. Quaest. conv. 686D). On a metalevel, any time Plutarch’s sym- 
potic dialogues are recovered in the minds of his readers in the future, this in 
itself will constitute a re-run of previous educational experiences for them, 
which again highlights the didactic value of the Table Talk as a whole. 

In this connection it is interesting that in the proems Plutarch uses memory 
metaphorically on several occasions to illustrate the Muses, daughters of Mne- 
mosyne (proems 6, 8, 9). This is meant to offer confirmation of literary merit 
to Plutarch’s work (e.g. Quaest. conv. 612E), since the Muses are the traditional 
protectors of literature.’° The metatextual aspect is again hard to escape, be- 
cause the association made between learning and remembrance, as seen 
above, seems to be Plutarch’s way of intimating that, though he is making his 
text up, he hopes that the occasion of reading it may be as useful for Senecio 
as if he were to remember something similar happening in real life. In other 
words, a sort of knowing wink to the reader, acknowledging the fictional element 
in his didactic material. Moreover, as in Plato’s Symposium or Plutarch’s own 
Dialogue on love, in Table Talk too memory can be transferred to an extended 
readership, when the memory of what was discussed is passed from one person 
to another (in the text) and then to actual readers of the text. 

The proems share other common features: e.g. they abound in quotations 
comprising the ethical wisdom of the glorious ancestors. These require a critical 
reception from Plutarch’s contemporaries, as the directives Plutarch provides to 
Senecio in the proem to Book 3 and elsewhere clearly show (Quaest. conv. 644F - 
645C; also in Quaest. conv. 612D, 659F-660A, 697C-E). Plutarch’s moralism is 
communicated through a variety of philosophical methods, some of them Platon- 
ic in character though Plutarchan in function: e.g. offering a multiplicity of opin- 
ions from which to choose the best either through dualism and antithesis (Qua- 
est. conv. 629C, 660B, 686A -- Β)2 and/or definitions and classifications of terms 
(Quaest. conv. 629D, 659F); and finally, the use of educational imagery, often in 
the form of similes (Quaest. conv. 612D, 672F -- 6734), which is a vital part of Plu- 


20 Cf. Klotz (2014) 214-18 on the role of the Muses in Table Talk. 
21 Light contrasted to the darkness of ignorance (ἀμάθια). These are Platonic images recalling the 
myths of the Sun (Resp. 5070 -- 5090) and of the Cave (Resp. 514a-517d), Kechagia (20115) 87-8. 
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tarchan ethical narrative, as has recently been argued.”” The accumulation of 
pedagogical features in the proems of Table Talk backs up the claim that Plu- 
tarch’s work has a moralising orientation. To this I shall now turn with the 
focus on Plutarch’s role in the philosophical debates and on his authorial agency 
in composing an educational text of this sort. How does the programmatic didac- 
ticism outlined above relate to the ethical didacticism in the exchanges? 


7.3 Pedagogy in the symposium 
7.3.1 Problem 1, Book 1 


The first problem of Book 1 of Table Talk deals with the topic of whether philo- 
sophical discussions have any place in symposia.”° The choice of this topic is far 
from incidental, because from the beginning of his work Plutarch sets out stra- 
tegically the edifying scope of what is to follow. One of the participants, Ariston, 
launches the conversation, asking with great astonishment (πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, “for 
the gods’ sake’), if there really were people who were opposed to the presence of 
philosophy at the banquet (Quaest. conv. 612F). This formulation shows that Ar- 
iston favours philosophy as a sympotic topic of discussion, but the very fact that 
he is decided on the subject prompts Plutarch ‘the character’ to test the strength 
of his opinion; he thus espouses the view that philosophy was totally unsuited to 
the sympotic setting, which he expresses using the vague third person plural: 
“there are’, ‘they claim’, ‘they expect’ (εἰσίν, λέγουσιν, ἀξιοῦσιν) (Quaest. conv. 
612F-613A). This should be interpreted as an allusive technique that carefully 
distinguishes ‘Plutarch’s’ own beliefs from the opinions of ‘others’. This techni- 
que is also seen in the programmatic proem to this Book; there ‘some people say’ 
(ἔνιοι [...] λέγουσιν) and ‘some others believe’ (ἔνιοι [...] οἴονται) are contrasted 
with Senecio’s opinion, ‘it seems to you’ (σοὶ δοκεῖ) and ‘you thought’ (φήθης), 
which in turn reflects Plutarch’s own view (Quaest. conv. 612D -E, cf. 672E). So far 
Plutarch the author and Plutarch the narrator of the symposium are compatible 
figures in terms of the manner in which they teach, in that by juxtaposing alter- 
native views before opting for the best one, they encourage their associates to 
practise discriminating thought.”* This is also significant for its implications con- 


22 Xenophontos (2013). 

23 On the argumentation of this Problem in the form of a thesis practised in philosophical 
schools, Schenkeveld (1996). 

24 I have recently explored the ‘double perspective focalisation’ as a moralising tool in the Par- 
allel Lives, Xenophontos (20125). 
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cerning the function of the soul in ethical theory more broadly, since the juxta- 
position of variant standpoints can help train and enhance the rational part of 
the soul that is responsible for the control of passions, ultimately ensuring har- 
mony in the soul. 

Craton then assumes the right to speak and articulates the argument that phi- 
losophy, being the art of life, should always be present in symposia, so as to regulate 
the coexistence of the drinkers through moderation and justice (Quaest. conv. 
613A-C). In the context of peer-learning, Senecio agrees and suggests that they 
go a step further and examine the precise nature of philosophical topics. This at 
last gives ‘Plutarch’ the chance to express his own opinion, now explicitiy prefaced 
with the phrase (in the form of an aside) ‘it seems to me’ (μοὶ δοκεῖ) (Quaest. conv. 
613D ff.). ‘Plutarch’s’ opinion is again an improvement on that of the previous speak- 
er, in this case Senecio: what should be examined instead, he suggests, is the pre- 
cise nature of the companions. The Plutarchan narrator develops the important idea 
that people of all intellectual levels should participate equally in the discussion, 
something which takes up a good deal more space than the contributions of the pre- 
vious interlocutors. Moreover, his stance is illustrated by an educational simile: the 
weak (ἰδιῶται) and the more advanced participants (πεπαιδευμένοι or φιλόλογοι) 
are represented by the mute consonants (ἄφωνα γράμματα) and the sonant vowels 
(φωνήεντα) respectively, which each have their distinctive sounds in the articulation 
of speech (Quaest. conv. 613E). 

The mixture of participants in the symposium is a notion that ‘Plutarch’ ex- 
pands upon when he argues that the philosophically informed person 
(φιλόσοφος ἀνήρ) has to come to terms with the varying dispositions of each 
of his companions. This is exemplified by the anecdote of Pisistratus who adapt- 
ed himself to his sons’ needs, in order to smooth his relationship with them 
(Quaest. conv. 613E -F). The adaptability of the symposiarch, here paralleled to 
that of the father towards his sons, also suggestively echoes the adaptability 
of the politician who regulates the character of his citizens. Both father and 
statesman are in this respect moral educators, as already noted in other parts 
of this study,” which in this case might hint at the similar role that the sympo- 
siarch is expected to fulfil. This becomes clearer if we recall the fourth Problem 
of the first Book, where one of the main requirements of a symposiarch is an abil- 
ity to allow for the physical temperament (κρᾶσις), natural disposition (φύσις), 
and age (ἡλικία) of each of his guests (Quaest. conv. 620F) in order to ensure 
they can participate effectively in the drinking party. 


25 See Stadter (2009) = (2015) 108-15 on the symposiarch as politician. 
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In this first Problem, ‘Plutarch’ oversees and imposes order on the discus- 
sion as a commanding figure, who outranks the other speakers and makes an 
elevated contribution to the debate about the significance of philosophy. This 
is especially obvious with regard to the role of paradigms (παραδείγματα) and 
the imitation of great deeds, something that is endorsed here. The exemplum, 
one of the major moralising tools used in the ambitious project of the Parallel 
Lives, becomes an equally important means of pedagogy in the sympotic context: 


Then, too, there are, I think, topics of discussion that are particularly suitable for a drinking- 
party. Some are supplied by history; others it is possible to take from current events; some con- 
tain many lessons leading to philosophy (εἰς φιλοσοφίαν παραδείγματα), many to piety (eig eb- 
σέβειαν); some induce an emulous enthusiasm for courageous and great-hearted deeds, and 
some for charitable and humane deeds (ἀνδρικῶν TE πράξεων Kal μεγαλοθύμων ἐνίας δὲ 
χρηστῶν καὶ φιλανθρώπων ζῆλον ἐπαγούσας). If one makes unobtrusive use of them to enter- 
tain and instruct one’s companions as they drink (αἷς ἤν τις ἀνυπόπτως χρώμενος διαπαιδα- 
γωγῇ τοὺς πίνοντας), then not the least of the evils of intemperance will be taken away. 
(Quaest. conv. 614A -B) 


The interaction in the symposium does not merely provide imitable exemplars that 
can inspire participants to take certain moral pathways; it also provokes competi- 
tion among the interlocutors and can potentially contribute to self-fashioning. 
This readily recalls traditional Platonic scenes of rivalry among peers, accompanied 
by incivilities or even intoxicated aggressiveness (especially in the case of Alcibiades 
in the Symposium). But, as we shall see below, Plutarch advances and revisits Pla- 
tonic territory primarily through his compelling use of dialectic in the interests of his 
reader’s self-reform. On the other hand, the detailed glimpses of sympotic conversa- 
tions Plutarch provides us with logically presuppose some kind of performative el- 
ement too, which is mostly intended to help the reader visualise the exchanges and 
thus better transmit their moral meaning rather than to win people over to a point of 
view, as in traditional sophistic performances.” 


26 On the use of historical and contemporary exempla in sympotic conversations and the edu- 
cative manner in which these are employed in the Table Talk, see Pelling (20115). On historical 
exempla in Plutarch in general, see Brenk (2008); on Plutarch’s concept of history, see e.g. 
Hershbell (1997). Teaching by historical examples was a traditional form of ethical guidance 
in the Graeco-Roman world according to Skidmore (1996) 3-21. 

27 Cf. Schlapbach (2011), who places 9.15 of the Table Talk in the context of the sophistic con- 
cept of the relationship between language and bodily performance. 
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7.3.2 Problem 2, Book 1 


The second problem of the first Book involves many more speakers and a lively 
intensity in the exchanges that makes sympotic pedagogy even more fascinating. 
The topic under discussion is whether the host should arrange the placing of his 
guests or leave it to the guests themselves. The problem begins with a disagree- 
ment between Plutarch’s father and brother, Timon (Quaest. conv. 615E). The for- 
mer argues that a formal seating arrangement is necessary in a banquet on the 
grounds that good order (εὐταξία) should constantly frame this convivial forum, 
just as Aemilius Paulus had given drinking-parties that were famous for their ex- 
cellent organisation (Quaest. conv. 615F). This ensures, he goes on, that a position 
is allocated to each of the guests according to his age, rank, and distinction 
(Quaest. conv. 616B). 

Strongly disagreeing with his father, Timon stresses his own inability to de- 
cide on so subjective a matter as to who was the best and who the worst guest 
(Quaest. conv. 616C-D). He claims instead that prior allocation of places might 
generate bad feeling and provoke the diners to trade insults (Quaest. conv. 
616C, 616E). It is by now evident that age plays a large part in the rhetoric of 
each position: while the mature father emphasised social status and recognition 
of personal worth, young Timon dwells on the psychological anxieties associated 
with the judgment and on the intense competitiveness likely to be created by it, 
which could, to his mind, disturb the harmony of the assembled company. We 
are dealing here with a more refined form of Plutarch’s technique of bipolar 
opinions; within the narrative each perspective corresponds to the social creden- 
tials of the speaker, thus appealing to Plutarch’s young and adult audience alike. 
This suggestion coincides with Plutarch’s programmatic ambition to have a wider 
readership, as noted above. 

Once again ‘Plutarch’ comes third in the sequence of speakers and as the ar- 
bitrator of the dispute, it is now time for him to present his own position. He first 
chooses the middle path, balanced between the two extremes, demonstrating that 
in some cases Timon’s line could be adopted, whereas in others his father’s view 
would have been preferable (Quaest. conv. 617A). He thus keeps his readers on 
their toes, most likely allowing them some time for explorative reflection. ‘Plu- 
tarch’ then concentrates on Timon’s speech and by tracing its weaknesses refutes 
each defective argument in turn as follows: a) by avoiding placing the guests in 
certain positions, Timon cannot identify the distinctive feature(s) of each guest 
(τὸ ἴδιον, Quaest. conv. 6170), something that anyone wishing to make an educa- 
tional impact must be able to do, as noted above; b) Timon makes a weak point 
when he says that the allocation of seats could be offensive to the guests, because 
the true offence occurs when one deprives a guest of his accustomed honour (Qua- 
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est. conv. 617C), which is in itself a violation of moral propriety; c) ‘Plutarch’ stress- 
es that for him personally making distinctions was not a tedious task (Quaest. 
conv. 617D); and if it is, he contrives a device (μηχανήν) to solve the problem: 
he arranges the seating according to kinship (Quaest. conv. 617E). We have seen 
elsewhere how certain contrivances could be expected to function as didactic 
aids even in less regular settings such as the military arena;”® but what transpires 
from the application of contrivances here is ‘Plutarch’s’ aspiration to become an 
ideal teacher to his brother, and to leave the strongest impression in relation to 
other figures. Compared to his father, who merely gave his opinion and withdrew, 
and to his brother, whose arguments have been completely trounced, ‘Plutarch’s’ 
strong profile remains unscathed. 

But the philosopher’s triumph is fleeting, for Plutarch’s grandfather, Lamp- 
rias, will be the one to teach ‘Plutarch’ some lessons, removing him from his 
pedestal.”” Lamprias directly attacks his grandson, deeming his words nonsense 
(Quaest. conv. 617F). He first debunks the method that ‘Plutarch’ had proposed, 
and then suggests the ideal solution for harmony (τὴν ἑτέρου πρὸς ἕτερον σχέσιν 
καὶ ἁρμονίαν, Quaest. conv. 618A);?° he condemns disorder (ἀταξία), embraces 
functional order (σύνταξις), and links organisation with a harmonious arrange- 
ment (TaKtıköv and ἁρμονικόν). The usual pedagogical pattern is at play: the 
best interpretation (harmony among the guests stemming from the adaptability 
of the symposiarch) prevails with the participants, who demand further elabora- 
tion. Lamprias goes on to parallel convivial order with the order of Epaminon- 
das’ infantry (Quaest. conv. 618D) and reject disorder (ἀταξία). These two related 
points resemble the similar points that Plutarch’s father had already made: 
namely the reference to the sympotic arrangement that Aemilius Paulus had im- 
posed on his symposia and the love of order (εὐταξία). Can we possibly detect 
here the Plutarchan narrator’s preference for elder ethical models over younger 
ones, and thus his intentional ceding of authority to an older man? 


28 See the paedeutic use of contrivances by Sertorius in Ch. 6. 

29 On Plutarch presenting himself first as an adult teacher and, towards the end of Table Talk, 
as a youthful student of Ammonius, see Klotz (2011). Although I agree with her general point, I 
highlight cases in which -- even in the first Problems of Table Talk — Plutarch is severely held 
back by his grandfather, so that he is seen in the guise of a student rather than a teacher, as 
Klotz suggests. 

30 The idea of harmony is found elsewhere in the Table Talk and advanced only by Plutarch 
(Quaest. conv. 630B, 631A-B, 634B, 709B) and Lamprias (Quaest. conv. 679C, 706B). The pres- 
ent case, in which Theon is the one who speaks of harmony, is the only exception I have found. 
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Although ‘Plutarch’ had started well by merging the constructive points of 
each position, he did not manage to make his own contribution the best, as, 
for instance, in the previous Problem. Lamprias expresses his personal view 
based on the previous opinions, and thus becomes an ideal instructor for ‘Plu- 
tarch’: he communicates the concept of harmony to the guests (Quaest. conv. 
618E-F), and opposes it the notion of similarity (ὁμοιότης). Harmonious inter- 
action in the symposium is assured not when similar types of people are brought 
together, but when each person is united with their natural partner, as happens 
in the ‘outpouring from a full into an empty goblet’ (Quaest. conv. 618E). This is a 
simile derived from the Platonic Symposium (175d), where Socrates uses the com- 
parison to test whether wisdom can be poured from the wise man to the unwise 
in one go.?' Plutarch redeploys the simile in a moralising fashion to denote that 
the flaw of one character can be compensated for by the superiority of the other, 
thus generating harmony through difference.” This brings to mind ‘Plutarch’s’ 
simile of the consonants and the vowels as illustrations of the weaker and the 
more advanced participants respectively, who can nevertheless coexist harmo- 
niously despite their unequal contribution to the intellectual landscape of the 
symposium. Difference is an intrinsic element in social relations (sometimes 
quite a jarring one), but in Plutarch’s practical approach it is treated as a unify- 
ing moral factor, just like in a chord where different tones mingle together in per- 
fect harmony. In addition, the notion of the coexistence of vowels and conso- 
nants evoked here could function on a deeper level too, as it is a requirement 
for successful speech or writing, just as both strong and weak participants are 
needed at a symposium. This is linked to Plutarch’s aim, as seen above, of intro- 
ducing weaker arguments to his dialectic in order to give the stronger arguments 
something to respond to. 

In his essay On having many friends, Plutarch claims that friendship is the 
product of ultimate similarity (De am. mult. 96D) and that it is impossible to 
get close to friends who have different characters and emotions, and a way of 
life based on dissimilar principles (De am. mult. 96E). Why then does Plutarch 
require similarity in the case of individual friendships but embrace dissimilarity 
in the case of the symposium, which aims above all at the promotion of philia 
among the symposiasts (Quaest. conv. 621C-D; cf. 643E)? Such variations of 
the same ideas found in different contexts are to be explained as reconfigura- 


31 Apart from his philosophical exploitation of Plato, Plutarch was influenced by the dramatising 
aspect of Plato’s dialogues, which he introduces in the Table Talk in order to ‘reaffirm an alternative 
Greek cultural discourse in the context of foreign rule’, Charalabopoulos (2013) 197-214 at 214. 
32 In Xenophontos (2013), I have examined the educational value of the vessel simile in Plutarch. 
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tions of Plutarch’s moralising input. In the essay discussed above, Plutarch wish- 
es to alert his readers to the dangers of making too many friends: that could re- 
sult in self-interested adaptability, both leading to flattery.” For this reason Plu- 
tarch stresses the limited chances of making even a few true friends by 
highlighting the difficulty of finding genuine compatibility with another person. 
Within the convivial gathering, by contrast, all that is desired is the most func- 
tional coexistence possible, lasting for a certain period of time (e.g. Quaest. conv. 
660A, 697C-D). Among the various diners the virtue of one could offset the 
weakness of another. Furthermore, the convivial bond among the participants 
implies some sort of teaching and learning exchange: e.g. the young man who 
likes to listen sits next to the old man who likes to talk, the reticent person 
sits with the braggart, the calm with the irascible. Friendship, on the other 
hand, is a contact that operates on equal terms between the two friends, rather 
than relationship in which one person exploits another. 


7.4 ‘Predominance’ in the discussions: sophistic or ethical? 


The reading of the first and second Problems has so far shown that pedagogy in 
the symposium is an issue relating to the exhibition of claims and counter- 
claims, rivalry among the speakers, and Plutarch’s own self-delineation. With re- 
gard to these three factors, I would like to examine ‘Plutarch’s’ status in terms of 
‘power’ in the dialogues and the different aspects of his behaviour shown in the 
company of different participants. In my opinion such distinctions illuminate the 
moralising conditions that Plutarch hopes will pertain in the symposium. 

The agonistic backdrop against which the exchanges of the Table Talk take 
place is likely to be inspired by common sophistic practices in the highly com- 
petitive world of the Roman Empire. Plutarch’s self-presentation may also be in- 
formed by sophistic self-promotion, which was an integral part of public dis- 
course in that era.”* The key comparison is Galen, who a generation later 
deployed this device in order to play up the value of his role as an influential 
physician in a competitive medical community.” I have recently shown, howev- 
er, that Galen’s self-presentation also needs to be assessed with due caution and 
respect for his philosophical and especially ethical production.’ But for a dedi- 


33 Whitmarsh (2006a), 108 distinguishes friendship from flattery in the sympotic tradition and 
5665 the latter as a constructed ‘symptom of social inequality’. 

34 Gleason (1995). 

35 Mattern (2008) 69-79, König (2009). 

36 Xenophontos (2014d). 
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cated philosopher and moralist of Plutarch’s calibre, this simply could not be the 
case. It is significant, at least from the cases under examination, that Plutarch’s 
efforts at self-presentation are not designed to help him compete for social and 
political power, but to guide his audience mentally and mostly morally. In other 
instances this exhibition of knowledge might be a standard feature of the intel- 
lectual profile of the educated man (pepaideumenos) from an aristocratic back- 
ground, but here it activates the process that leads to ethical well-being, espe- 
cially in the form of recollection, as noted above. Similarly, the predominance 
to which we shall now point does not refer to the imposition of social authority 
but to the moral edification of self and others as a new form of individual 
strength. Simply knowing the classical past does not make someone particularly 
powerful, but knowing how to behave and debate properly in such cosmopolitan 
gatherings makes them extremely powerful. Power in the Roman Empire was a 
state of mind, and in Plutarch’s symposium, ethical knowledge implies the sort 
of power that comes from influencing others. 

If we now pay close attention to the moments when ‘Plutarch’ talks and to 
his interaction with his interlocutors throughout the Table Talk, we shall observe 
that when he speaks he is inclined to dominate the discussion. In Quaest. conv. 
642A-B, for instance, he associates with his father and emphatically prevails 
with his persuasive thesis (cf. Quaest. conv. 656D). In other instances, he appears 
as a teacher to others, gauging their words (Quaest. conv. 658C) and assisting the 
enquiry by providing solutions to his companions (Quaest. conv. 701A); else- 
where he is portrayed as a true lover of research and one worthy of imitation 
(Quaest. conv. 694D). In Book 7, Problem 7 and Book 8, Problem 7 he disagrees 
with Diogenianus, appoints a judge, and succeeds in dominating affairs by reg- 
ulating the discussions in a proper manner (cf. 7,5).” 

‘Plutarch’s’ only ‘opponents’ seem to be his grandfather and his teacher, the 
only two interlocutors given some sort of authority in the discussions. Lamprias 
appears several times in a dominant role:® in Quaest. conv. 704E he intends to 
speak to the young and rebuke them for their words; in Quaest. conv. 705B he 
spots mistakes in the argumentation. Similarly, the role of Ammonius in Quaest. 
conv. 646A is to create the starting point for research, thus stimulating intellec- 
tual activity, and ‘Plutarch’ duly acknowledges the force of that. In Quaest. conv. 
649A Ammonius encourages his students to express themselves freely and here 
‘Plutarch’ the student takes the chance to prevail over the other youngsters. In 


37 In 7.10 it is Plutarch’s brother that prevails, but it is no coincidence that ‘Plutarch’ is not an 
active participant in this particular dialogue. 

38 See Russell (1993) 429, who notes that the influence of grandfather Lamprias seems more 
important than that of Plutarch’s father. 
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doing so he interestingly acquires features of his teacher, as in Quaest. conv. 
703E, where ‘Plutarch’ smiles slightly (cf. Sept. sap. conv. 149F), a reaction that 
Ammonius exhibits in Quaest. conv. 648B and 744B, thus prefiguring and rein- 
forcing some of the overarching characteristics of the philosophy teacher.”? 

“Plutarch’s’ self-characterisation in the Table Talk depends on the presence of 
older models in his life;“° in the presence of his grandfather and teacher he dimin- 
ishes their impressive teaching, in their absence he demonstrates in practice their 
contribution to his education by emphasising his own dominance. In either case, 
therefore, Plutarch’s text is always an educational handbook for his readers, expos- 
ing and creating patterns for them to observe and imitate. On the other hand, it is 
clear that in either case this dominance is determined by criteria of educational 
value. The person who exercises control is the one who channels the discussion, 
provides solutions to impediments, corrects mistakes, and encourages the dialogue, 
i.e. undertakes philosophical tasks that are vital to Plutarch’s ethical agenda, as we 
can deduce from their extensive treatment in one of his most important educational 
essays, the On listening to lectures. 

In Table Talk Plutarch appears as a successful reflection of his own pedagog- 
ical models and employs a degree of tactfulness in relation to his obvious ten- 
dency to carry the day.“ But again his self-promotion should not be glossed 
over as vainglorious self-praise that might be an end in itself, i.e. a sophistic dis- 
play. This is a type of behaviour that Plutarch condemns in his On inoffensive 
self-praise. Despite this general view, there is much of interest in that he allows 
self-promotion when the improvement of his audience’s morals is in point.” He 
approves, for instance, of the politician’s praising himself when this facilitates 
the repetition of profitable public deeds or encourages the imitation of honour- 
able conduct (De se ipsum laud. 539E -- 5404), both key notions in his ethical vo- 
cabulary. In Table Talk, as a counterpart to the politician of On inoffensive self- 
praise, Plutarch assigns himself the task of teaching his companions how to be- 
have through the occasional use of self-promotion, sometimes in a modest way 
and at other times more authoritatively. This is compatible with the moral char- 


39 For an account of the factual events of Ammonius’ life, his public activity and his family, see 
Jones (1967), Dillon (1977) 189 -- 92, Donini (1986), Swain (1996) 181-5; cf. Brenk (2005) 
29-32, 38-45.On Ammonius’ character in the Moralia, Brenk (2005a) 238 -- 41. On Ammonius 
as an ideal teacher in the Plutarchan corpus, cf. Roskam (20044) 108 -- 13. 

40 The Platonic Protagoras is here indicative. Throughout the dialogue Protagoras underlines 
that his wisdom is the outcome of his old age, and keeps mentioning that, being an old man 
himself, he is in a position to teach younger men (317b-c, 320b). 

41 Cf. Hall (2009), who investigates common strategies of politeness in Cicero, esp. 197-210. 
42 For a treatment of the issue of self-praise in the Table Talk, see Problem 1, Book 2. 
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acter of Plutarch’s self-disclosure especially in the Parallel Lives (those ‘we’s 
again) and his self-characterisation with a view to guiding his audience.”? We 
shall thus explore the tact with which Plutarch handles his ‘predominance’ in 
so many conversations, and the way he varies his tone in responding to other 
views, presented in different styles or with different degrees of aggressiveness. 


7.5 Applied “predominance’: 
from tactfulness to aggressiveness 


One such instance of a tactful mannerism is Plutarch’s reference to his forgetfulness 
or his belated recollection of a point in the discussion. In Quaest. conv. 635B he con- 
fesses that he has forgotten the rationale behind Aristotle’s view that people had a 
bigger appetite in autumn, and this motivates the rest of the company to examine 
precisely what ‘Plutarch’ had forgotten. Elsewhere ‘Plutarch’s’ inability to recall 
the reason (αἰτία) for ἃ phenomenon launches a philosophical debate, and this el- 
evates his significance among the philosophical gathering, because, as he explains, 
the investigation of the causes is the starting point for problematising (ἀπορεῖν), 
namely for philosophising (φιλοσοφεῖν) (Quaest. conv. 6800 -D). 

The question of remembering authorities must have been important for Plu- 
tarch the symposiast, who either professes anxieties about forgetting the sources 
he cites (Quaest. conv. 6754 -B, 675D) or exhibits a self-assured confidence when 
reminding his interlocutor of an authority that he recalls but most probably his 
interlocutor does not (Quaest. conv. 690F).”" The application of memory is also 
involved when ‘Plutarch’ presents an impression of extemporisation in those 
cases where this can help the discussion proceed without delay (Quaest. conv. 
639E, 652B). ‘Plutarch’ develops his identity as an effective teacher (rather 
than simply an effective speaker) by presenting himself as a versatile thinker, 
i.e. one who knows how to encourage the debate by improvising when his mem- 
ory is not at its best.” 

An important aspect here is the differentiated degree of aggressiveness 
which Plutarch applies in his confrontations. Our sources often document dis- 
turbing occasions of drinking parties in which extreme violence features due 
to the Imperial assertion of political power.“ In the symposia held in Plutarch’s 


43 Russell (1993) 427, 436. 

44 On autobiographical memory, see Brewer (1996). 
45 Cf. Lauwers (2012). 

46 De Blois (2009). 
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days, powerful and wealthy officials ran the risk of venting their ill temper and 
even of acting in a debauched manner towards their fellow drinkers who saw 
them as their rivals.”” But in Plutarch’s (partly) imagined symposia such hostility 
acquires a didactic force. An example of intense aggression is found in Quaest. 
conv. 635A, where - in defence of his brother — ‘Plutarch’ launches an attack 
against Xenocles, who had been teasing Timon (ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀμυνόμενος). In Quaest. 
conv. 639D, however, “Plutarch’s’ aggressiveness, this time against that same 
brother, is obviously milder, because even though ‘Plutarch’ does not approve 
of his explanation, he still acknowledges the truth of his remarks (ἀληθῶς 
λέγεσθαι). “Plutarch’s’ aggressiveness is therefore tempered according to the 
moral attitude of the speaker and the quality of the philosophical view put for- 
ward. It is indicative in this respect that the most serious sort of aggressiveness 
we find in the Table Talk seems to relate to an attack on a sophist by ‘Plutarch’, 
where the latter disagrees so strongly that he even interrupts his interlocutor, 
thus impeding him from advancing his opinion (Quaest. conv. 711A ff.). 

In another instance, ‘Plutarch’ shows how competent he is in social interac- 
tions by the tactful manner in which he treats the assembled company: he choo- 
ses not to defend himself against the suspicion of Pythagoreanism, because he 
would then have had to denigrate his interlocutor Alexander, who as an adherent 
of Epicurus was opposed to Pythagorean theories. Instead he adopts the cleverer 
alternative of teasing (προσπαίζων) him and thus of resorting to a subtle means 
of opposition (Quaest. conv. 635E-F). In Quaest. conv. 641C ‘Plutarch’ has the 
confidence to remark that the previous speaker’s argument had avoided the 
question raised rather than explaining the cause, and sets out his own reflec- 
tions on the issue under discussion. Likewise, ‘Plutarch’ does not hesitate to de- 
tail contradictions openly and state his disapproval of the positions taken by 
others, always remaining within the limits of decency and tact (Quaest. conv. 
687E, 688B, 689E). One notices the use of the protreptic subjunctive ἴδωμεν 
(let us observe’) and of the imperative σκόπει (‘consider’) in those cases, 
which in addition to the above show that Plutarch envisages an ideally civilised 
way in which to disagree with one’s companions. 

One last way in which ‘Plutarch’ safeguards his ‘predominance’ over his fel- 
low drinkers can be seen in the discreet manner in which he introduces addi- 
tions to arguments of which he approves (Quaest. conv. 719F - 720A, 727E), laying 
the ground for further elaboration (Quaest. conv. 703B). ‘Plutarch’s’ ‘additions’ 
display his individual distinction, and although this runs the risk -- as noted 


47 Cf. Nikolaidis (1999), Ingenkamp (1999a). On the vocabulary of inebriation in the Table 
Talk, Calderön Dorda (2001). 
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at the outset - of making ‘(pre)dominance’ an end in itself, it could also reflect a 
(Platonic) belief in the capacity of dialogue and dialectic to move two people 
along in a joint search for the truth, and perhaps an indication of the way in 
which the more experienced thinker and speaker can be all the more effective 
by letting the tyro go first. Thus, the point here would be not so much to preserve 
his ‘predominance’ but, taking that for granted, to illustrate the most construc- 
tive ways in which it could be used in the educational process. 

This can be linked to Plutarch’s Symposium of the seven sages, a fictional 
gathering of the seven wise men of antiquity, which is a peculiar case in the 
use of dialogue, in that it promotes a more direct and terse form of giving an- 
swers on each topic (Sept. sap. conv. 153A ff., 154D ff., 155D ff.). In the Symposium 
of the seven sages some sort of predominance is again at play: the seven sages 
seek honorific seats (Sept. sap. conv. 148F) and expose their wealthy tastes 
(Sept. sap. conv. 146} -- Ε), they mock views that they consider mistaken (Sept. 
sap. conv. 149E-F), they compete with one another to put forward the best def- 
inition or opinion in order to secure personal distinction (Sept. sap. conv. 
152A -- Ε).48 All this surely reflects a tendency to seek preeminence and to indulge 
in performative showing off in the course of the sympotic conversation, but one 
which again aims at manoeuvring the dynamics of the dialogue towards an eth- 
ical effect: there one learns about the ‘embellishment’ of one’s character (Sept. 
sap. conv. 147E-F), mutual friendship and love (Sept. sap. conv. 148B), simplicity 
and gentleness (Sept. sap. conv. 148} -- ΕἸ, among other virtues. 

Finally let us take a look at Plutarch’s treatment of the rest of the company 
when Ammonius is there. The presence of Plutarch’s model teacher must have 
been a challenge for Plutarch the student, who nevertheless tries to accommo- 
date his behaviour, so as both to satisfy his teacher and maintain his personal 
status in the discussions. “Plutarch’ rushes to differentiate himself from the 
rest of his young companions and to show that he, unlike them, is able to 
grasp the deeper meaning of Ammonius’ comments (Quaest. conv. 646A). In 
the presence of his teacher ‘Plutarch’ is more discreet and tactful, he is less ag- 
gressive towards the other speakers, but always consistent in his role of recognis- 
ing shortcomings in the arguments (Quaest. conv. 719F ff.). When requested by 
Ammonius to make his own contribution to the discussion, “Plutarch’ employs 
an intelligent manoeuvre to answer his teacher’s question (Quaest. conv. 
738A-B), probably out of a desire to impress him and preserve his sense of 
self. And when Ammonius encourages his students to express their views, “Plu- 


48 Kim (2009) emphasises the agonistic nature of the work and suggests that it does not fit the 
Plutarchan conception of the symposium. 
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tarch’ chooses to remain silent at first and only later to speak (Quaest. conv. 
746B), reflecting the educational hierarchy that ranks hearing and contemplation 
ahead of speaking. Whether dominating or (ostensibly) yielding, ‘Plutarch’ re- 
flects educational practices and conveys significant moralising lessons. 


7.6 ‘Men practise philosophy when they are silent’ 
(Quaest. conv. 613F): silence and its moralising dynamics 


But it is not only through verbal communication among the characters that Plu- 
tarch offers moralising inflections in his Table Talk. Sometimes narrative silence 
can be just as didactic, and given the emphasis that we have placed on its peda- 
gogical contribution in this study (especially Ch. 3 and Ch. 4), I would like, in 
conclusion, to explore the role of the silent intervals that mark the changes of 
speaker in the text. Plato’s Symposium is in this regard a counter-example, for 
there the succession of speakers is nowhere marked off within the narrative 
by a silent intervention.”? 

Plutarch treats silence in three distinct ways, as I shall demonstrate. He some- 
times inserts a silent moment, so as to indicate the transition to another topic, line 
of argument or speaker (Quaest. conv. 685D, 694D, 698E, 712D, 718C). Similarly, he 
uses the silent intervals to signpost that there will be a transition to something im- 
portant being said or done, and indicate that the person who breaks the silence or 
leads the company back to speech is normally an important figure (Quaest. conv. 
706C, 746B).°° Thirdly, in a great number of cases Plutarch is doing none of these 
things; rather he inserts a silent moment to indicate awkwardness on the speaker’s 
part and their inability to find a way to get round the impediments thrown up in the 
course of the discussion (Quaest. conv. 649A, 653E, 690D, 691C, 708A, 720F, 728D, 
739B, 739E, 740B, 746B). In all of the above cases, Plutarch advocates the opportune 
employment of silence in learned discussions by presenting it as something that al- 
lows the activation of inner reflection before any response is articulated to a pend- 
ing question (e.g. De genio Socr. 580E; cf. De gar. 5100 -- Ε). For example, in a lively 
exchange acted out before the guests’ eyes in Book 3, Problem 2, Ammonius chal- 
lenges the physician Trypho on whether ivy is of a hot or cold nature, putting for- 


49 The Symposium of Xenophon contains a reference to the silence that fell at the dinner-party 
at the beginning (1.9, 1.11), but this was due to the banqueters’ astonishment at the sight of a 
handsome man, a reaction which reflects the significance of the contrast between physical and 
spiritual beauty in that work. 

50 Klotz (2007) 652. 
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ward an extensive and - at points highly puzzling -- explanation.?' At the end of 
Ammonius’ speech, the text clearly says that ‘Trypho sat silent (ἄφωνος ἦν), think- 
ing about an answer (ὅπως ἀντείποι σκεπτόμενος} (Quaest. conv. 649A). It is impor- 
tant that the silence is then broken by the intervention of a dinner guest called 
Erato, who immediately addressed himself to the young men of the company - in- 
cluding ‘Plutarch’ - with an intimidating threat so as to get them to think and speak: 
‘Trypho wants your assistance; help him in this dispute about the garlands, or be 
content to sit without any’ (Quaest. conv. 649A). The tension was eventually dispel- 
led and the discussion resumed only when Ammonius encouraged the young men 
to speak, telling them not to be afraid. Another significant point that emerges from 
Erato’s threat is the way that silence could be seen as an unsuitable reaction in a 
sympotic setting, if it seems to block a participant’s critical thinking for too long, 
thus disqualifying him as an active member in the conversation. Silence in that in- 
stance is lambasted not because it impinges on issues of decorum, but because it 
exposes the passivity of young participants, who ought rather to be being instructed 
on how to act and think in the didactic forum of the symposium.” 

The scene cited above is just one of many examples elucidating the edifying 
results of silence in the sympotic environment and reminding Plutarch’s readers 
of the morally commendable courses of action they were tutored in as adoles- 
cents. As we have seen from our analysis of Plutarch’s educational works, the 
young student of On listening to lectures and the more advanced one of the On 
progress in virtue have been taught how to sharpen their capacity for listening 
properly - itself an overarching feature of human life and indeed (self-Jeduca- 
tion -- and how to remain silent until they have heard their interlocutor and proc- 
essed his words. Such ‘cross-fertilisation’°® among works might also refer to their 
metatextual interdependence, i.e. the way in which Plutarch’s ethical pedagogy 
seems systematic and coherent when seen in the context of his various large- 
scale projects, in this case Table Talk. If assessed in the wider context of Plu- 
tarch’s moralising programme, silence could also refer to the time that Plutarch’s 
readers need to assimilate the material he is presenting them with, hinting thus 
at their internalisation of ethical knowledge as a quality that Plutarch presumes 
his ideal reader to have. This is especially vital in the period of assimilation of 
moral principles occurring in the transition from adolescence to adulthood as 


51 On medicine in the Table Talk, see Vamvouri Ruffy (2011); also Vamvouri Ruffy (2012). 
52 For a different reading, see König (2010) 331-2. 

53 Pelling (1979) 82-3 coins the term to indicate a common source used for two or more of his 
Lives; again in (20115) at 220: ‘cases where works “for” one Life can be seen to provide material 
for other Lives’. 1 am using the same term here more flexibly to show that Plutarch’s ideas are 
applied within two or more of his works. 
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seen above, but also crucial to the way that assimilation as an ethical mecha- 
nism is expected to become part of the daily lives of Plutarch’s audience and un- 
derpin their lifelong moral education. 


7.7 Conclusion 


‘You are implying, my friend, as it seems to us, that the convivial gathering, when 
rightly conducted, is an important element in education.’ These are the words of 
Clinias in Plato’s Laws 641d, and, as I hope to have shown, they are very close to 
the spirit of Plutarch’s Table Talk. Commensality is not merely an occasion for 
relaxation and promotion of public relations, drinking wine, flute playing, danc- 
ing and singing. The philosopher from Chaeronea, a fervent supporter of ethical 
equilibrium, could not have ignored the moral prospects the symposium afford- 
ed. On the one hand, Plutarch concentrates his moral didacticism in the prefaces 
to the Table Talk. In the capacity of the author, he addresses both his direct ded- 
icatee and his implied audience and gives guidelines on proper (sympotic) real- 
life conduct. On the other, his didacticism here depends largely on Plutarch’s 
role as the narrator of or the character in the Table Talk, who interacts with com- 
panions of his own age (his brother, relatives, friends) or older than him (Ammo- 
nius, Lamprias). Age matters in whether or not Plutarch preserves his authority 
in the course of the learning process. And we have also seen that, in maintaining 
this authority, Plutarch often employs a certain sort of tactfulness or aggression, 
which both have educative overtones. He acts out scenes of competition to exem- 
plify the complexity involved in the various stages of moral training, and ulti- 
mately to bring out morally informed ways of social interaction and successful 
argumentation both in sympotic gatherings and beyond. The complexity of mor- 
alising over wine might also be encapsulated in the notions of a shared discus- 
sion between many participants from varying backgrounds and with different so- 
cial credentials, and of the opportune contribution to the conversation. 

In this respect, the application of Plutarch’s rhetoric of silent intervals be- 
tween the exchanges is also relevant. I suggest that this is neither wholly self-ref- 
erential nor totally intratextual, but a bit of both. Within the text, the silent in- 
tervals reflect the timely use of silence as a form of introspection. But outside 
the text and on a more abstract level those recurring silent moments make us 
suspect that Plutarch the author might be at work: the Plutarch whom we see 
orchestrating the discussion, both as author and as character, provides a 
model for how silence can and should operate in the sympotic education in 
the real lives of his audience, and most intriguingly while reading his own texts. 
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Althougsh belonging to a genre with a long established tradition and despite 
the fact that it embeds itself in contemporary cultural trends, Plutarch’s Table 
Talk is unique among other convivial writings, in that it envisages the sympotic 
context — both fictional and real -- as a most congenial venue for readers, where 
they can imitate and display an exemplary character and enjoy philosophical in- 
struction. It is also significant that Table Talk was not adopted by subsequent 
authors: Athenaeus, Macrobius, Apuleius or Aulus Gellius, though some of 
them were familiar with Plutarch’s work, gave a completely different register 
to their sympotic pieces, as they were mostly concerned with summarising, para- 
phrasing, and extensively excerpting sources of knowledge and information. 
Even figures that might chime more easily with Plutarch, such as Maximus of 
Tyre, a philosopher of the second century AD, did not hold Graeco-Roman sym- 
posia in high esteem. Maximus saw them as a threat to virtuous men, as instiga- 
tors of flattery and carnal pleasure (Max. Or. 11.7 g). Elsewhere he says: 


Many a resourceful doctor has before now tempered the bitterness of his cure with a small ad- 
mixture of something sweeter; but neither Asclepius nor the Asclepiadae are indiscriminate 
purveyors of pleasure -- that is the work of caterers. |[...] Let us leave these contenders to 
their symposia, like the miserable servants of belly and the ear that they are. What we need 
is a style of utterance that stands straight and tall (ἡμῖν δὲ δεῖ λόγου ὀρθοῦ καὶ διανεστηκότος). 

Max. Or. 25. 5 h-6a (Transl. M. B. Trapp) 


Plutarch knew well that this ‘straight and tall utterance’, i.e. philosophy, ought 
not to be distinct from the symposium, but firmly placed at the heart of it. The 
purpose of Plutarch’s literary symposia, as specifically seen in the proems of 
Table Talk and more allusively expressed in the individual Problems, was to 
teach men how to exert their ethical training, and so to exercise power, in dia- 
logue with their peers. In comparison with the rest of Plutarch’s educational set- 
tings that we have seen, the symposium is unique in providing such a sophisti- 
cated occasion for moral reform in the context of the cultural anxieties of 
second-century Graeco-Roman society, thus consolidating Plutarch’s conspicu- 
ous place in the history of ethical education. 


Conclusion 
Reading ethical education in Plutarch 


The aim of this book has been to provide a systematic exploration of ethical educa- 
tion in Plutarch as a subject in its own right by putting the moralising agents that 
Plutarch considers important for ethical development at the heart of the interpreta- 
tive approach. These agents are presented throughout the Plutarchan corpus in dif- 
ferent educational settings, performing distinct moralising roles, which are in turn 
dictated by the special features of the type of moral education they are expected 
to convey. On Plutarch’s own admission, as can be deduced from various parts of 
his work, the chief agents of morality are the parents operating in the household 
but, as we have seen, also in the public sphere where they influence the course 
of political actions taken by their adult offspring, and professional teachers trans- 
mitting lessons of ethical pedagogy in the classroom and beyond. But they also in- 
clude husbands, who undertake the ethical tutoring of their wives in the privacy of 
their own courters, ruling statesmen, who could affect the morals of the body polit- 
ic, or military leaders, who influenced those of their men, their fellow commanders 
or their enemies, and, finally, figures of some philosophical standing, who give 
moral guidance to their peers in the symposium. 

In the course of this book, I have argued that one of the most significant 
meanings Plutarch assigns to the concept of paideia in the Imperial age is that 
of a long-lasting ethical practice, which extends well beyond the scholastic set- 
ting in which it originates, leading to a self-sustaining form of moral conduct in 
adult life. Those initial moral lessons learnt in early adolescence, imbued as they 
were with the tenets of Platonic and Aristotelian ethical philosophy, are filtered 
through Plutarch’s practical moralism, so that they can be adopted in real-life 
adult behaviour for all kinds of private and social occasions. It is both the height- 
ened emphasis on the treatment of institutional contexts as potential and indeed 
endorsed sites of moral education and the range of the latter that distinguish 
Plutarch from other (near-)contemporary authors concerned with the same is- 
sues, such as Maximus of Tyre or Dio of Prusa. All of which helps to further im- 
prove the image of Plutarch, who until a few years ago tended to be dismissed as 
a second-rank philosopher. 

This book is the first sustained attempt to show that both the Parallel Lives 
and the Moralia offer comprehensive and intriguingly sophisticated ways of read- 
ing and gauging Plutarch’s mental mapping on ethical pedagogy. Though the two 
sub-corpora often function in complementary ways in their presentation of 
moral authorities, at other times they diverge from one another, thus illuminat- 
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ing how important it is for Plutarch as an experimental moralist to create formats 
of varying emphasis in works of different types. This has been a central point on 
which the methodology I have used has depended. In outlining the theoretical 
underpinnings of Plutarch’s moral theory in Chapter 1, for instance, we have 
noted that the notions of metabole (alteration) and epanorthösis (development) 
pervade the Plutarchan work and foreground the transformational power of cir- 
cumstances. This is used to back up Plutarch’s belief in the greater effectiveness 
of nurture than innate qualities (physis). But it also shows that Plutarch departs 
from the rigid technicalities of middle Platonic moral philosophy in that, even 
when tackling such abstract terms as the metabolö of physis (denoting character 
change), he is keen to develop distinct twists in the Lives and the Moralia accord- 
ing to his ethical priorities each time. Generally speaking, the role of physis 
seems to be downplayed in the Moralia, so that education can be shown to be 
the supreme method for shaping nature through habitual formation. That is 
the tone set in the educational tracts in particular, which, as we have observed, 
are notionally interconnected so as to persuade Plutarch’s young readers of the 
impact of surroundings in their formal schooling (On reading the poets, On listen- 
ing to lectures) and their transition to early adulthood (On progress in virtue). The 
focus in the Lives is on both physis and nurture in an attempt to explain why cer- 
tain individuals had ended up the way they did (e.g. Coriolanus). In other words, 
in the Moralia Plutarch seeks to advise us what we can do with and about our 
natural character traits, whereas in the Lives he explains by means of case stud- 
ies from history how those traits contribute to our final makeup, thus employing 
a different sort of moralism, one that is closer to the exploratory (i.e. descriptive) 
type than the expository (i.e. protreptic) one. 

But then again the moralising pattern of Plutarch’s instruction does not con- 
form to that single form throughout the course of his presentation of ethical 
practice. The Moralia too are concerned with more elevated occasions for moral- 
ising. In the first section of Chapter 2, I have showed that the beginning of moral 
reception in Plutarch (contrary to what other critics have claimed) coincides with 
the early years of childhood, as can be seen from the numerous childhood im- 
ages permeating the Moralia. Interestingly, these images do not straightforwardly 
articulate how children should be trained, but instead they offer glimpses into 
the inner world of the child and the variety of aspects of childish behaviour 
that Plutarch thinks may be didactic for adults in a metaphorical way. The 
very decision of an adult to adopt or grow out of a certain course of childhood 
behaviour makes these images appropriate material for moral pondering, at least 
once the image itself has brought them to a more thoughtful level of self-analy- 
sis. On the other hand, the manner in which Plutarch employs childhood as a 
moralising filter for his adult audience encapsulates another important conclu- 
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sion drawn in this book, namely that the behavioural traits linking childhood 
and adulthood indicate that Plutarch (and his readers) assumed a kind of con- 
sistency in the human character regardless of age. This illuminates why his 
moral education is applicable to all ages and why it quite often presents similar, 
if not identical, patterns of conduct in the various surroundings and/or circum- 
stances in which it operates. That makes Plutarch a proponent of one of the basic 
propositions of ancient ethics, namely that consistency of character is an indica- 
tion of ethical equilibrium. 

The remainder of Chapter 2 bore witness to the ways moralising is enacted in 
the Parallel Lives too. Here Plutarch’s intentional alterations of his source mate- 
rial and his personal input in the narrative -- sometimes by inserting some kind 
of dramatic action and at others in the form of rhetorical reconfigurations of the 
exchanges between characters -- is important in his presentation of influential 
mothers from history: these women, unlike the mothers of the Moralia, who 
are merely responsible for the birth and emotional protection of the child, ap- 
pear to play a part in the education of their sons, affecting their adult manners. 
Yet it is worth noting that they are all either widows or economically superior to 
their husbands. Though in the Lives mothers can become moral surrogates for 
fathers, they are never exact substitutes. On the other hand, Plutarch conceptual- 
ised fathers as influencing both a son’s moral state and his socio-political devel- 
opment, as we have seen from many instances of prominent politicians and gen- 
erals in the Lives, but also, if less obviously, in some cases in the Moralia. The 
educational role of fathers is perhaps an uncontroversial issue for Plutarch, 
who chooses instead to tackle more exciting aspects of their relationship with 
their sons: e.g. whether the natural absence of a father or his base origins 
could be a handicap to the progress of the son (the answer being a resounding 
‘no’), or how, by contrast, those menial origins could encourage the son to devel- 
op his own path in public life (even if this involves the mother in an unusually 
prominent role) (e.g. Agis-Cleomenes or the Gracchi). We have also noticed the 
theme I termed ‘constructed fatherhood’, the alleged divine descent of a mortal 
that in Plutarch’s text again brings out the forceful ways in which fatherhood en- 
hances the son’s excellence, mostly by creating strong incentives to the accom- 
plishment of great deeds (e.g. Antony, Alexander). Finally, we have also dealt 
with how public power can in Plutarch’s view constitute a threat to the proper 
exercise of the paternal role. The most commendable fathers in the Lives are 
able to treat their sons as “apprentices’, primarily seeking moral guidance (e.g. 
Aemilius Paulus, Crassus) rather than military might (Pyrrhus, Marius). This 
hints at the philosophical leanings of the moral education given by the father 
(as well as by other agents), and gives us an inkling of the way in which Plutarch 
distances himself from the mainstream understandings of power in the Roman 
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period, i.e. as mostly being about political and military supremacy. This is treat- 
ed more extensively and straightforwardly in relation to adult acculturation, as 
we have seen in the final three Chapters of this book, but could have been an- 
ticipated by some of the concerns Plutarch raised in earlier passages on child- 
hood and adolescent education. 

In Chapter 3, I examined in some detail Plutarch’s educational programme 
as amplified in On reading the poets and On listening to lectures in an attempt 
to show how the two texts work, on the one hand, complementarily in conveying 
a shared image of early philosophical training, and, on the other hand, metatex- 
tually in leading the (young) reader to use the sort of advice Plutarch’s works em- 
body. In addition, the amount of shared material found in On progress in virtue 
and the two essays just mentioned led me to classify the former as one of Plu- 
tarch’s educational tracts, demonstrating how formal training ideally provides 
the young student with the guidelines he will need to confront adult life, 
which again demonstrates that Plutarchan moral education is progressive and 
universal. This was especially evident in the careful narrative structure of On 
progress in virtue which, as I have argued, allows for the gradual narrowing 
down of the age of the addressee, who is depicted as an ever more experienced 
young man. The same work is instrumental in showing how ethical self-reliance 
might be a desirable quality in a beginner, though normally encountered in more 
experienced students and found in settings other than the classroom (e.g. Plu- 
tarch’s persona in the Table Talk). Self-reliance is a sound basis for self-improve- 
ment, and the latter is a concept which Plutarch communicates to his readers 
through an optimistic prism, especially by offering them practical admonitions 
to achieve happiness, and above all by stressing the necessity for their active in- 
volvement in the process of self-reform. In relation to the latter, we have noticed, 
for instance, that attempts at self-assessment and self-exploration are often 
made by students who are either relatively independent during their training 
or at times when they are no longer attached to their instructors, for example, 
the implied addressee of On progress in virtue, the old statesman in the political 
essays, or some of those with philosophical interests in the Table Talk. 

The second section of Chapter 3 focused on how Plutarch goes about devel- 
oping his ideas of teachers in the Parallel Lives. The conclusion was that Plu- 
tarch’s concept of the teaching model is incarnated in the educational experien- 
ces of the pupils of Socrates and Plato, because otherwise throughout the Lives 
all we get are a range of teachers or prudent counsellors of men in later life, who 
mainly instruct their students on matters of practical training; such discussions 
are limited, almost glossed over, and only rarely, if ever, do they involve moral 
lessons as an end in themselves. Plutarch’s emphasis then is on reconstructing 
the perspective of teacher and student in Alcibiades and Dion, providing clear 
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case studies of differing focalisation of narrator and narratee. Such shifts of ed- 
ucational viewpoints convey different messages and thus arouse corresponding- 
ly different responses in readers by sometimes stressing the daunting training of 
the student, which is further complicated by moral opacities, and at other times 
the teacher’s anxiety about the student’s moral correction. In the long run, the 
discussion in Alcibiades and Dion highlights Plutarch’s view of the philosophi- 
cally-oriented grounding that is normally evident in the sphere of Platonic teach- 
ing. But is Plutarch faithful to Platonic educational practices? 

In a key passage from the Moralia, Plutarch sides with Socrates, calling him 
‘the first to show that life at all times and in all parts, in all experiences and ac- 
tivities, universally admits philosophy’ (An seni 796D). I have attempted to em- 
phasise throughout how Plato and more specifically Socratic tutelage were 
used as formative influences by Plutarch (for instance in the training of Alci- 
biades in the Introduction and in Chapter 3). But I also hope to have shown 
that Platonic assumptions about education take on more clearly moralising over- 
tones in Plutarch’s hands. Firstly, the meaning of virtue is not restricted to polit- 
ical perfection anymore (though that also matters in Plutarch), neither is it tail- 
ored to the theoretical and often utopian requirements of the philosophy of the 
Classical period; it is now presented as a form of universal moral excellence with 
practical application in the highly demanding life of leading members of the 
Graeco-Roman society in the late first and early second century AD. Plutarch 
never neglects the realities of contemporary experience and thus the limitations 
or stipulations his moralising agents face or need to temper (for instance, the 
passions arising from power or the lack of (social) cultivation). Secondly, Platon- 
ic means of exposition and education such as the potential of the dialogue or 
cognitive ethics are transformed by Plutarch, taking the form of highly dramatic 
scenes (especially in the Lives) or encounters between agents of authority and 
recipients, invested with emotional capital pertaining to the psychological con- 
dition of either of the two. Thirdly, unlike Plato’s, Plutarch’s guidance on ethical 
reform features heavily in all educational spaces either through the various lev- 
els of his self-presentation or through his metatextual aspirations as to how his 
works are ideally expected to teach his readers on a more abstract level. These 
are only some of the most representative pieces of evidence testifying to Plu- 
tarch’s excellence as an ethical teacher, while the passage quoted at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph merely reinforces the fact that, if Socrates and Plato fig- 
ured large in Greek philosophical thought when deliberating on how the good 
life should be led (Grg. 492d, Resp. 352d; cf. Lach. 187e-188a), then Plutarch 
too deserves at least a respectable place among such thinkers. 

Chapter 4 tackled the crucial issue of female education as reflected in the 
wife’s ‘apprenticeship’ within the marital home. On the basis of Advice on mar- 
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riage and Consolation to my wife, I have argued that women’s education presents 
counterparts to male educational behaviour, but ones which have distinctive fe- 
male inflections. In those instances where wifely figures appear to guide men, 
they are mainly attributed the role of the model (Vorbild) and not that of the 
proper, male-style instructor. The few exceptions are found in Virtues of 
women, where females accomplish their guiding role not only through silence 
as a feature of their exemplary conduct, but more rarely through admonitory 
speech as well. Although these cases might seem closer to a Diotima-like 
woman, employing didactic diction to reach philosophical elaboration, they 
are, nonetheless, individual cases belonging to an idealised past and typically 
manifested in times of extreme danger. Thus once the principate has secured uni- 
versal peace the emergence of such figures was much less likely. The spectrum of 
active wives in the Parallel Lives backs up the claim I made in relation to mothers 
in Chapter 2, that the female is able to attain an elevated role only when facili- 
tated by the ethical failings of the male. 

In Chapter 5 examining Plutarch’s pedagogical treatises in relation to the po- 
litical ones has shed light on the application of virtuous behaviour in politics, 
which is an admittedly important extension of moral excellence with widespread 
relevance to the daily experience of Plutarch himself and his audience. Not only 
does the student of Plutarch’s educational scheme anticipate Plutarch’s ideal 
politician, but also the lecture-room of philosophy students’ early practice sets 
the scene for the political discussions and processes that follow in adulthood. 
Most importantly, I have emphasised the politician’s double educative role as 
both the teacher of his citizenry and a perpetual tutor of younger statesmen. I 
have underlined that in the political treatises, the statesman’s place on the po- 
litical scene is strategically evinced as being informed by his ethical makeup, es- 
pecially in those autobiographical embedded narratives that project Plutarch’s 
own political ethics during various statesmanlike episodes or undertakings 
from his public career. I have ended this Chapter by stressing the difference be- 
tween Plutarch and some of his contemporaries, for instance Dio of Prusa, in the 
way they approached Graeco-Roman politics: traditional sophists of the period 
charted their public role as masterful showmen whose orations made ample 
use of rhetorical agonistics and provocative self-advertisement. This was not 
so much the case for Plutarch, whose focus was sharply trained on moral pros- 
perity and an enlightened vision for humanity despite the occasional allusions to 
the disturbing loss of political independence in Greek cities under Roman rule. 

What is also of great interest is that, with regard to politics, Plutarch devel- 
ops the view that wielding moral influence becomes a sort of power, and that 
this can be used to control or manage other people whose moral resistances 
are weaker. Plutarch’s subtle recasting of his emphasis might be revealing 
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here: the teachers we have seen in the Lives deal with cases where morals are 
needed explicitly for the purpose of effective political rule, usually when the 
hero has been misled by his passion to dominate. But in Chapter 5 I show 
that Plutarch’s stress in the political essays of the Moralia is altered to bring 
out how the politician’s moralising influence ideally becomes a kind of gover- 
nance itself. In the political essays then governance is filtered through the 
lens of morality, a tendency that acquires even more direct application in the 
military field as treated in Chapter 6. 

In the Lives of well-known generals, especially in the three reversed syzygies 
that place the Roman protagonist before the Greek one, the military activities and 
decisions of the Roman commanders are intrinsically linked to their moral charac- 
ters (Aemilius-Timoleon, Sertorius-Eumenes). The effects of the hero’s education per- 
vade the Life from beginning to end, and his moral influence on himself and others, 
stemming from his internalisation of ethical knowledge, is emphatically steeped in 
didactic language, so that it becomes an overriding theme. For Plutarch the military 
sphere is not a context for displaying martial strength, as conventionally propagated 
in historical accounts and even contemporary politics, but another moralising space 
in which his heroes (and his audience) can gauge the traditional meanings of victory 
and defeat. By stressing the ethical regulation of military leadership, Plutarch re- 
sponds to the relative political instability of his own day and offers his solution 
to these tensions, encouraging his readers, themselves powerful men, to aspire to 
a different code of public distinction at the heart of which lies philosophical reason 
and ethical well-being. I have also emphasised that the different treatment of the 
ethics of generalship within the reversed Life-pairs can have implications for the ex- 
trapolation of morals by Plutarch’s Roman and Greek audiences respectively. Plu- 
tarch’s Roman friends would surely have had more opportunities to command ar- 
mies than his Greek friends, so the ethical advice for the Romans is extensive 
and direct. For the Greeks, on the other hand, a more reflective reading was as- 
sumed that could apply the abstract military feats of Aemilius and Sertorius to the 
kind of lives they led and the activities they were likely to engage in. That may ac- 
count for the absence of any enlightening treatments of the military field as a site of 
education in the Moralia, as an indicator of the fact that warlike involvement was 
less relevant to the experiences of the majority of Plutarch’s readers. 

Finally, in Chapter 7 my reading of Plutarch’s ethical suggestions in the Table 
Talk has shown that, according to Plutarch, Imperial sympotic ethics might be 
expected to have a broader social role: moral equilibrium in the symposium be- 
comes a sort of index for the educated elite, another, more subtle form of pai- 
deia, as has already been suggested in previous Chapters. In particular, I have 
explored the didactic character of the proems introducing the nine books of 
the Table Talk, arguing for their edifying function as manuals of sympotic behav- 
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iour. One of the most interesting techniques in this context is the way that Plu- 
tarch’s narrative persona crosses educational boundaries, shifting from his role 
as a teacher of young men to that of the mentee of older mentors, demonstrating 
how the age of the interlocutors affects the pedagogical communication, espe- 
cially in the case of his teacher Ammonius and his grandfather Lamprias. The 
overlapping of teaching and learning roles is an aspect that has been encoun- 
tered in other educational spaces as well, most notably in politics. Plutarch as- 
sociates teaching tasks with learning benefits by frequently presenting them as 
developing upon the same person. I have also looked at the silent intervals be- 
tween the dialogues as moralising vehicles, corroborating the conclusions I have 
drawn about silence on an intra-textual level in other parts of this study, for in- 
stance in the educational realm of On listening to lectures or, more interestingly, 
in the exchange between Coriolanus and Volumnia in Coriolanus. 

In the same Chapter, I have claimed that Plutarch’s sympotic production is 
not wholly untouched by the sophistic elements of contemporary culture, espe- 
cially the performative display of paideia (in the sense of projecting one’s mas- 
tery of classical education), intellectual competitiveness, and rhetorical methods 
of self-fashioning. This is partially in response to the increasing awareness in 
scholarship of the need to re-examine Plutarch’s relation to the Second 
Sophistic.' But what emerged as most significant in my interpretation is that 
such sophistic features, rather than consolidating social power in Plutarch’s 
time, offer a narrative model of how convivial events ought to promote independ- 
ent thinking and inculcate elegant manners in the participants. On that premise, 
I find it hard to embrace the view that Plutarch is merely exploiting the social 
power of philosophy for his own ends or that he is deliberately dressing up soph- 
istic techniques in the garb of philosophy.” It does not do justice to Plutarch’s 
moralising endeavour, as seen throughout this book (and elsewhere), either to 
minimise his philanthropic mission or to ascribe some epideictic traits present 
in his work to a direct affiliation with the Second Sophistic project.” In this 
study I have tried to explain the moral supremacy Plutarch attributes to some 
of his moralising agents as his own response to the prevalence of sophistic phi- 
losophy; as a matter of fact, such a formulation seems well tailored to the broad- 
er philosophical vision of philosophers of that age who aspired to lead their com- 
munity, if not all humanity, by affecting the morals of its members without 
aspiring to formal positions of authority.“ That clearly shows that if we leave 


1 Van Hoof (2010) 261-5. 
2 Van Hoof (2010) 261-5. 
3 Cf. Van Hoof (2010) 263. 
4 Trapp (2007) 22-3. 
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aside the composition of a few declamatory pieces, for Plutarch there was hardly 
any dilemma in choosing between a career as a devoted sophist and a career in 
philosophy. His personal credentials and sterling connections among the elite 
could have easily secured him the former, but the fact that he remained at Chaer- 
onea and served at Delphi prove how fervently he relished the latter. 

What do we get from an exploration of Plutarch’s ethical pedagogy? We gain 
insights into the pedagogical diversity in his writings and come to grips with the 
true essence of his didactic spirit, which has vindicated his unusual position as a 
moralist that endured well beyond antiquity into the medieval, Byzantine and 
Renaissance periods up to the present day. By recognising his keen and idiosyn- 
cratic ethical mentality, we can reassess his place in the history and development 
of ancient ethics. We are prompted to reconsider, at least to some extent, the 
character of the Second Sophistic as a period that was not simply interested 
in the revival of classical philosophy for the purposes of public advancement, 
but also with a view to improving personal and social morality. This could 
open up avenues for approaching similar ethical texts from this period, for in- 
stance those by Galen, seeing them more as moralising and less (or not exclu- 
sively) as epideictic pieces. More importantly, we can derive practical proposals 
for how to manage our own frustrating lives, and interpersonal relations — pri- 
vate, social, or collegial -- and the overwhelming emotions that trouble our 
inner world. Or, if nothing else, we may be encouraged to practise continuous 
self-exploration, just as Plutarch would have wished. 
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n.15, 28 n.26, 29, 34, 36, 62, 79, 81, 83 
n.23, 133, 153 
- ‘integrated’ 32, 32 n.41, 32 n.42, 46, 87 
-ofthe citizens 128, 132, 133, 135, 180 
- Plutarch as a character in the Table Talk 
176, 179, 193 
- revelation of 
- stable/static 
n.47 
child(ren) 11, 12, 18, 27, 27 n.21, 42-61, 42 
n.1, 42 n.2, 42 n.3, 42 n.4, 43 n.5, 44 
n.10, 44 n.11, 45 n.12, 45 n.13, 45 n.14, 
46 n.24, 47 n.26, 47 n.27, 48 n.29, 48 
n.32, 48 n.33, 49 n.34, 49 n.35, 49 
n.36, 49 n.38, 50 n.40, 51 n.43, 52 n.46, 
55 n.49, 55 n.51, 57 n.58, 58 n.60, 63, 
64, 64 n.84, 66-68, 68 n.105, 71-72, 
74, 74 n.125, 76-79, 81 η.15, 95, 117, 
131, 159, 196-197 
childhood 17, 18, 24, 26 n.11, 42-55, 42 
n.1, 44 n.8, 44-45 n.11, 45 n.13, 46 
n.23, 48 n.32, 52 n.44, 52 n.45, 52 n.46, 
81, 96, 97, 105, 105 n.78, 196-198 
Chrysippus 97 n.63 


24, 28, 29, 37 
28 n.25, 31 n.37, 32 n.40, 34 
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Cicero 39 n.65, 56 n.54, 66 n.93, 77 n.134, 
97, 97 n.63, 107, 119 n.38, 136 n.27, 143, 
145 n.45, 146 n.48, 155, 187 n.41 

Cineas 98, 98 n.65, 107 

citizens 26 n.11, 35, 40 n.66, 69 n.109, 72, 
77, 103, 110 n.9, 115, 127, 128, 132, 133, 
135-138, 141, 147, 149, 159, 154, 160, 
165, 170, 180 

classroom 18, 79, 195, 198 

Clea 108, 108 n.2 

Cleander 81 

Cleanthes 110 n.12 

Cleombrotos 120-121 

Cleomenes 69-70, 72, 78, 121-123, 122 
n.49, 122 n.51, 122 n.52, 131 n.13, 197 

Cleopatra 19, 112, 118, 119 n.35, 122-123, 
123 n.54 

commander(s) 19, 151, 156, 157, 157 n.12, 
159, 161, 162, 164, 168, 195, 201 

comparison(s) 44, 45, 49, 51, 110, 110 n.9, 
184 

complementarity 20,79, 82 

conversion 24, 36, 36 n.57, 92 

Coriolanus 18, 61-67, 61 η.72, 62 n.73, 62 
n.76, 63 n.80, 64 n.84, 64 n.87, 65 
n.92, 67 n.97, 72-73, 78, 119 n.38, 155, 
170, 196, 202 

Cornelia 67, 67 n.98, 67 n.99, 67 n.102, 
68, 68 n.104, 123-124, 124 n.57 

craft (dolos) 162 

Cratesicleia, mother of Cleomenes 69 

Crantor 56.n.54 

Crato 89, 180 

Cyrene 73.n.121 

Cynic 55 n.51, 109 n.8, 164 n.24 


dedicatee(s) 20 n.20, 81, 110, 129, 136, 193 
- see also addressee 
Delphi 126, 126 n.1, 147, 203 
development, of character (epanorthösis) 

17, 29, 30, 30 n.34, 31, 38-40, 41, 196 
- see also character 
dialectic 14, 38, 39, 86 n.34, 181, 184, 190 
Didymus Chalcenterus 174 .n.7 
Dio Cassius 44, 97 n.63, 120 
Dio of Prusa 23 n.2, 150, 195, 200 
Diodorus Siculus 159 


Diogenes 23 n.2, 55 n.51, 93, 109 n.8, 116 
n.28 
Dion 18, 39 n.65, 100-107, 102 n.72, 103 


n.75, 106 n.81, 122, 122 n.52, 123, 198 - 
199 

Dionysius of Hallicarnassus 61n.72, 62, 62 
n.73, 63, 63 n.80, 63 n.81, 64, 65 n.90, 
65 n.91, 66, 66 n.96, 85 n.31, 170 

Dionysius the younger 100-102, 104-105, 
105 n.79, 106, 122 

Dionysus 74 η.124 

Diotima 52 n.44, 116-118, 116 n.30, 157 
n.13, 200 

drinking parties 
182, 188 

- see also symposium 

dualism 25 .n.8, 178 


134, 163 n.23, 173, 180, 


eclecticism 12, 83 n.22 
education 11-13, 13 n.3, 15, 17-24, 23 n.3, 
26 n.11, 27, 27 n.21, 29, 30, 37, 41-46, 
42 η.4, 43 n.7, 53-57, 57 n.58, 58 n. 60, 
59, 61, 67, 69 n.107, 70, 76, 79-83, 83 
n.25, 85, 86, 89, 91, 97, 99-107, 103 
n.75, 104 n.76, 108, 108 n.2, 108 n.4, 
109, 111-113, 115, 116, 118, 123, 124, 
126-128, 126 n.3, 130, 131, 131 n.14, 
133, 135, 137, 137 n.29, 139-142, 151, 
152, 155, 158, 159, 161, 161 n.19, 163 - 
166, 168, 171-174, 172 n.4, 177, 187, 
192-202 
-and politics 126, 126 n.3, 127, 128 
- educational essays 37, 59, 79, 85, 92, 97, 
111, 127, 128, 131, 132, 142, 154, 158, 165, 
177, 187, 192, 196, 198 
-female/women’s 108, 108 n.2, 111, 112, 
115, 124 
- Hellenic/Greek 11-12, 155 
- self-education 127, 192 
- space(s) of 19, 41, 152, 165, 171, 172, 174, 
177, 199, 201, 202 
Eleatic 25 
elenchus 14, 14 n.7, 16, 88 n.39 
environment 18, 22, 27, 29, 30, 36, 37, 41, 
43, 53, 55, 103, 104, 128, 162, 192 
Epaminondas 96, 107 n.82, 183 
Epictetus 25 η.7, 49 n.37 


Epicurus/Epicurean 55 n.51, 173, 189 

ethics 12, 13, 17, 17 n.17, 20, 24, 31, 34 
n.52, 40, 83 n.25, 99, 128, 133, 146, 
148, 149, 151, 152, 154, 157, 159 n.17, 
161, 165, 167 n.35, 170, 171, 173, 173 
n.2, 175, 197, 199, 200, 201, 203 

Eumenes 19, 39 n.65, 72, 78, 152, 152 n.3, 
161, 164 n.26, 168, 169, 201 

Eumetis 59, 59 n.65, 108 n.2, 112, 112 n.20, 
120 n.44 

Euphanes 139, 144, 147 

Eupolis 111 η.16 

Euripides 23 .n.2, 76, 82, 88 

Eurydice 108, 108 n.2, 108 n.4, 109, 111, 
112, 115 

excellence 16, 17, 24, 60, 99, 116 n.28, 117, 
128, 130, 197, 199, 200 

exemplar(s) or Vorbild(er) 
200 

experience 13, 17 n.17, 18 n.19, 19, 43, 44, 
52, 57, 77, 81, 81 n.16, 87, 95, 107, 117, 
128, 140, 140 n.35, 143-147, 143 n.43, 
146 n.47, 149, 156, 164-166, 169, 171, 
176, 178, 190, 198-201 

explanation (exögesis) 153-154 


19, 87, 176, 181, 


falsehood 84, 164 

family 28, 49, 51 n.42, 55, 57 n.58, 61, 62, 
66 n.93, 67, 74 n.125, 77, 78, 116 n.28, 
153, 159, 187 n.39 

father(s) 18, 28, 48 n.31, 53, 56, 59, 59 
n.65, 60, 61, 61 n.72, 66, 68 n.105, 71- 
78, 72 n.114, 75 n.128, 77 n.134, 81, 81 
n.15, 89, 95, 101, 105, 120, 121, 149, 155, 
177, 180, 182, 183, 186, 186 n.38, 197 

fatherhood 18, 60, 60 n.66, 71, 73-76, 74 
n.125, 78, 197 

-‘constructed’ 73, 74, 74 n.125, 78, 197 

Favorinus 42 η.2, 55 n.50, 136 

flattery 15, 50, 51, 88, 103, 105, 157, 159, 
185, 185 n.33, 194 

focalisation 21, 59 n.64, 62, 100, 100 n.70, 
100 n.71, 103, 104, 104 n.76, 106, 179 
n.24, 199 

Folienfiguren 163 
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fortune 18, 28 n.29, 35-36, 49, 98, 104, 
106 n.81, 121, 152 n.3, 158-160, 158 
n.14, 168, 172 

friendship 82, 88, 95, 126 n.1, 133, 148, 
184-185, 185 n.33, 190 

Fulvia 19, 112, 118, 123, 123 n.54, 157 n.12 


Galen 56 n.53, 185, 203 

generalship 41, 151-154, 159 n.17, 171- 
172, 201 

Gracchi 67-68, 72, 78, 131 η.13, 157, 197 

grief 47, 48 n.29, 56-58, 56 n.54, 68, 68 
n.105, 114, 114 n.23, 115, 120, 122 n.51, 
159 


habit(s) 26, 34, 34 n.51, 60, 102, 145, 159 

habituation 17, 26, 34, 34 n.47, 34 n.48, 
40, 92, 156, 156 n.10 

- see also Aristotle 

Hadrian 45 n.13, 108 n.2, 126 n.1 

handbook 80.n.5, 90-91, 116, 187 

Hector 87, 120 

Henry IV 11 

Herodotus 15 η.12, 28 n.29, 98, 98 n.67 

Hippocrates/Hippocratic 42 n.2, 56 n.53 

historiography 28 n.25, 31, 45 n.14, 112 
n.19 

Homerfic) 11, 82, 87, 87 n.35, 88, 89, 120 
n.43, 131 n.15, 164 n.24, 173 

humanity (philanthröpia) 15, 15 n.12, 48, 
51, 69, 78, 146, 150, 200, 202 

husband(s) 19, 67, 67 n.100, 70, 108-113, 
109 n.8, 109-110 n.9, 112 n.19, 115, 116 
n.28, 119-125, 119 n.38, 121 n.47, 195, 
197 

hypomnemata (notebooks) 96 n.61 

ideology 23, 45 n.13, 69 n.108 

imagery 96 .n.61, 111, 133-134 n.24, 140, 
178 

internalisation of knowledge 
192, 201 

Isocrates 11, 16-17 n.17, 81 η.13, 85 n.31, 
86 n.34, 126, 126 n.3 


151, 156, 159, 
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Lamprias 19, 174, 183, 183 n.30, 184, 186, 
186 n.38, 193, 202 

Lamprias catalogue 22n.1, 56 n.54, 57 
n.58, 90 

Livy 62.n.73, 64, 64 n.87, 65 n.90, 66, 155 
n.8, 156, 158-159, 164 

Lucretius 27 n.22, 49 n.35 

luxury 36, 102, 172 


Macrobius 194 

Marcus Sedatius 59, 81 

Marcus Servilius 159 

Marius 35-36, 36 n.54, 72, 76, 78, 131 
n.13, 155, 162, 197 

marriage 41, 55, 55 n.51, 55 n.52, 56, 59, 
60, 67 n.98, 67 n.102, 70 n.109, 77, 95, 
108-113, 108 n.1, 109 n.6, 109 n.8, 
109-110 n.9, 111 n.14, 113 n.21, 115, 119, 
119 n.35, 120 n.43, 122 n.50, 125 n.60, 
157 n.12, 199-200 

Maximus of Tyre 55.n.50, 194-195 

medicine 134 n.24, 175, 192 n.51 

memory 73.n.122, 74 n.125, 145 n.45, 145 
n.46, 147, 188 n.44 

- familymemory 73 n.122, 74 n.125 

- in the symposium (Table Talk) 175 n.14, 

177, 177 n.19, 178, 188 

Menander 55 n.52, 82, 87 

Menemachus 128, 128 n.7 

mentor 143, 202 

metatextual(ity) 21, 54, 54 n.48, 91, 91 
n.50, 142, 152, 167, 176, 178, 192, 198, 
199 

Middle Platonism 12, 24, 196 

military 19, 60, 72, 74 n.124, 76, 77, 97, 98, 
104 n.76, 107, 122, 145, 151-155, 154 
n.6, 157, 158, 160-164, 163 n.22, 167 - 
172, 177, 183, 195, 197-198, 201 

mimesis (imitation) 16, 26 n.11, 49, 49 n. 
38, 81 n.17, 83, 83 n.23, 85, 85 n.30, 85 
n.31, 87, 87 n.37 

mixture 31, 31 n.38, 32, 60-61, 110, 133, 
180 

Mnemosyne 178 

model(s) 17, 18, 25, 42 n.4, 51, 62, 67, 70 -- 
72, 74, 76, 79, 81 η.15, 102, 107, 110 n.9, 
113, 116-119, 117 n.31, 124, 129, 162, 


165, 169, 174, 183, 187, 190, 193, 198, 
200, 202 

Moralia 11,12, 12 n.2, 13, 18, 20, 20 n.20, 
37, 41, 43, 45, 46, 46 n.24, 51, 55, 59, 
61, 62, 68, 70, 71, 79, 96, 97, 99, 104, 
108, 108 n.1, 112 n.19, 118, 125, 127, 
128, 129 n.8, 146, 165, 168, 171, 187 
n.39, 195-197, 199, 201 

moralism 11, 12, 18, 20, 38, 40, 40 n.67, 
44, 46 n.24, 52, 107, 117 n.31, 127, 130, 
132, 147, 158, 161, 171, 176, 178, 195, 
196 

moralist 20, 109 n.8, 152, 186, 196, 203 

mother(s) 11, 18, 42 n.2, 43 n.5, 55-71, 57 
n.58, 58 n.60, 62 n.73, 62 n.75, 63 n.79, 
63 n.80, 64 n.84, 64 n.87, 65 n.90, 67 
n.97, 67 n.98, 67 n.103, 68 n.104, 69 
n.108, 77, 77 n.132, 78, 108 n.2, 119 
n.38, 122, 125, 170, 197, 200 

motherhood 55-58, 58 n.60, 60, 60 n.66, 
61, 67-71, 67 n.98, 67 n.101, 69 n.108 

Muses 178, 178 n.20 

Musonius Rufus 108 n.5, 109 n.8 

mysteries 94, 142, 154 


narrator/narrative/narration/narratology 16 
n.16, 20, 21, 36 n.56, 49, 57, 58, 59 
n.64, 60 n.67, 62, 67, 68, 70, 76, 85, 
89, 91, 95, 97, 98, 98 n.67, 100-106, 
100 n.70, 100 n.71, 115 n.25, 117, 119 - 
122, 122 n.52, 128, 135, 146, 151, 154, 
156, 160, 165, 174-176, 175 n.14, 176 
n.17, 179, 180, 182, 183, 191, 193, 197 - 
200, 202 

nature (physis) 15, 17, 22-29, 23 n.2, 23 
n.3, 27 n.20, 28 n.25, 31-38, 32 n.43, 
34 n.47, 34 n.51, 37 n.59, 38 n.61, 40 - 
42, 42 n.2, 47, 49 n.35, 49 n.38, 50 
n.41, 54 n.48, 57 n.56, 62, 68, 69, 72, 
76, 78, 84, 85 n.31, 87, 88 n.38, 100, 
101, 103, 104, 109 n.6, 116, 121, 127, 
133, 133 n.23, 135, 137, 144, 145, 163, 
164, 166, 166 n.30, 168, 174, 180, 190 
n.48, 191, 196 

-change of 22, 32-35, 34 n.51 

- great natures 27 

- second nature 34 


- see also character 

Nerva 170 

Nicander 81, 92, 110 

nurse(s) 42, 42 n.2, 42 n.3, 48, 51, 57 n.58, 
58, 67 n.99 

nurture 15,18, 22, 26, 28, 29, 34, 37, 41, 
44, 68, 86, 105, 132, 153, 196 


optimism 15 


paideia 11-13, 19, 20 n.20, 29, 30, 34, 36, 
54, 62, 66, 67 n.103, 76, 77, 80, 101, 
102, 106, 111, 120 n.44, 128 n.6, 131, 131 
n.13, 135, 137, 141, 142, 154, 169, 170, 
174, 175, 195, 201, 202 

paradigm 48, 73, 116, 118, 145, 147, 181 

- see also exemplar(s), model(s) 

Parallel Lives 11-13, 17, 31, 43, 55, 61, 65, 
68, 70, 87, 89, 92, 97, 100, 118, 119, 
122, 125, 126, 130, 146, 151, 167 n.32, 
168, 170, 172, 179 n.24, 181, 188, 195, 
197, 198, 200 

parents 18, 27, 42-44, 42 n.3, 43 n.5, 47, 
49 n.38, 55-56, 61, 75, 79, 96, 123, 195 

Parisinus Graecus 1671 166 n.32 

Parmenides 56 .n.53 

passion(s)/emotions(s) 13, 25, 25 n.7, 25 
n.8, 26, 27, 29, 37, 47, 60 n.67, 64, 77, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 85 n.31, 86, 95, 99, 101, 
103, 105, 106, 106 n.80, 113, 115, 130, 
131, 131 n.13, 130, 131 n.15, 132, 140, 
147, 155, 156, 157, 158, 160, 167, 167 
n.35, 180, 184, 199, 201, 203 

pedagogue 42, 42 n.3, 47, 79 

pedagogy 12, 16, 85 n.31, 88, 92, 109, 113, 
123, 127, 128, 137 n.29, 162, 168, 169, 
173, 179, 181, 182, 185, 192, 195, 203 

Pericles 36, 36 n.56, 75 n.128, 97, 107, 139 
n.33, 145, 165 n.29 

Peripatos/Peripatetic(s) 24, 24 n.4 

Perseus 74.n.123, 77, 156-159 

perspective 21, 38, 92, 96, 100, 106, 107, 
113, 119, 123, 124, 127, 128, 137, 146, 
179 n.24, 182, 198 

Philip 33-34, 34 n.47, 75, 75 n.127 

philosopher(s) 11, 24, 42 n.2, 77 n.133, 80, 
84, 87, 88, 91, 102 n.73, 105, 105 n.77, 
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109, 115, 126 n.3, 127, 129, 134, 135, 
138, 141, 148, 152-155, 158, 161, 173, 
173 n.4, 183, 186, 193-195, 202 

philosophy 12, 12 n.2, 13, 24, 25 n.5, 28 
n.25, 29, 50, 59, 80-84, 86-88, 86 
n.34, 90-94, 91 η.49, 93 n.55, 97, 98, 
102, 105 n.77, 107, 107 n.83, 109 n.6, 
110, 128, 131, 133 n.25, 133, 134, 136, 
137, 137 n.29, 139, 140 n.35, 142, 149, 
161, 172-175, 179-181, 187, 191, 194 -- 
196, 199, 200, 202, 203 

philotimia (love of honours) 75, 86, 95, 
103, 131, 131 n.13, 131 n.15, 132, 132 
n.18, 132 n.19, 167 n.35 

Photius 22, 24 

Phylarchus 70, 70 n.111 

Plato/Platonic/Platonism 11-13, 13 n.3, 13 
n.4, 15-18, 17 0.17, 23 n.2, 25-27, 25 
n.5, 25. n.9, 26 n.11, 27 n.21, 31 n.38, 38, 
39, 42 n.3, 42 n.4, 44, 50 n.41, 79, 80, 
80 n.8, 83, 83 n.23, 83 n.24, 83 n.25, 
85, 90, 90 n.43, 90 n.44, 99, 100-107, 
103 n.74, 103 n.75, 105 n.77, 105 n.79, 
106 n.80, 107 n.83, 108 n.5, 109 n.6, 
110 n.9, 116 n.28, 126, 126 n.3, 129, 129 
n.8, 133, 133-134 n.24, 140, 140 n.37, 
142, 143, 144, 158, 158 n.15, 161, 164, 
167, 173, 173 n.4, 173 n.5, 174 n.7, 176, 
176 n.17, 177 n.19, 178, 178 n.21, 181, 
184, 184 n.31, 187 n.40, 190, 191, 193, 
195, 196, 198, 199 

poet/poetry 18, 28, 31n.38, 38, 49, 59, 
79-91, 83 n.21, 83 n.23, 83 n.24, 83 
n.25, 88 .n.38, 91 n.49, 105, 137, 137 
n.29, 141, 144, 173 

polemics 92 

politics 17, 19, 21, 61, 61 n.71, 63 n.79, 69 
n.109, 99, 106, 123 n.55, 126-128, 128 
n.6, 131, 133 n.24, 134, 136, 137, 137 
n.28, 139, 140, 140 n.34, 142, 144, 146, 
149-150, 152, 165, 200-202 

Pollianus 108, 108 n.4, 109, 111-113 

Polyaenus 77 n.132 

Polybius 32 n.39, 33 n.45, 45 n.14, 129 n.8, 
133 n.24, 155, 157-158 

Pompeia Plotina 108 
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Porcia 119-120, 119 n.37, 120 n.41, 120 
n.44, 120 n.45, 124 

power(ful) 11, 13, 14, 18, 19, 33, 34, 34 
n.51, 35, 36, 36 n.56, 39 n.65, 41, 49, 
66, 70 n.109, 71, 73, 74, 76, 78, 84, 86, 
99, 101, 106 n.81, 109 n.8, 110, 117, 118 
n.33, 119, 124, 126, 127, 131, 132, 133, 
135-137, 142, 145, 148-153, 158, 159, 
160, 162, 163, 169-172, 174, 175, 177, 
185-186, 188-189, 194, 196-197, 199, 
200-202 

predominance 20, 185-186, 188-190 

prohairesis (reasoned choice) 65, 129, 129 
n.8, 144, 161 

propriety 87 n.35, 134, 183 

Protagoras 23.n.2, 38, 83 n.24, 143, 187 
η.40 

psychology 17,17 n.17, 24 η.4, 25 n.7, 29 
n.32, 44, 48, 49, 51, 52, 74, 95, 124, 133 
n.23 

psychotherapy 57 n.56 

Pythagoras/Pythagorean/Pythagoreanism 
25, 25 n.10, 109 n.6, 189 

Quintilian 42.n.3, 90 

reader(s) 15, 18 n.19, 20, 21, 36, 37, 43, 49 
n.35, 52, 54, 54 n.48, 56, 63 n.78, 68, 
73 n.119, 75, 76, 85-89, 86 n.32, 91, 
94, 95, 97, 100, 106, 109, 111, 121, 128 - 
130, 132, 136, 138, 146, 147, 149-151, 
153, 157, 162, 168, 169, 171, 174-178, 
181, 182, 185, 187, 192, 194, 196-199, 
201 

- see also audience 

reason/rational (logos) 25, 25 n.9, 26, 26 
n.11, 29, 36, 37, 47, 64, 65 n.92, 82, 86, 
86 n.34, 94, 101, 104, 105, 111, 117, 118, 
122, 123, 124, 129, 130, 130 n.11, 136, 
137, 146 n.48, 160, 161, 167, 171, 201 

reconfiguration(s) 20, 70, 138, 197 

reflection (philosophical) 20, 44, 83 n.21, 
91, 108 n.2, 145, 146 n.48, 151, 157, 170, 
171, 176, 182, 187, 189, 191 

remembering/recollection 12, 177, 178, 186, 
188 

- see also memory 


rhetoric(al) 13 n.4, 16 n.17, 39 n.65, 56, 57 
n.55, 64 n.87, 65 n.91, 66 n.95, 70, 75, 
80 n.7, 86 n.34, 89, 90, 90 n.48, 97, 
107, 133 n.23, 138 n.30, 150, 153, 158, 
174, 182, 193, 197, 200, 202 

ring composition 160 


Sallust 163-164, 164 n.24, 164 n.25 

Scipio Aemilianus 155 

self-exploration 17, 86, 88, 198, 203 

self-reform 33 n.44, 41, 181, 198 

self-restraint (söphrosyne) 65, 69 n.107, 86, 
87, 113, 124 n.56 

Seneca 56 n.54, 68 n.104, 81 n.17, 108 n.2, 
136, 143 n.43 

Sertorius 18, 19, 35, 62 n.75, 72, 78, 152, 
152 n.3, 161-171, 164 n.24, 164 n.26, 
167 n.32, 168 n.36, 183 n.28, 201 

Servilia 67 n.103 

Servius Sulpicius Rufus 56 n.54 

setting(s) 12, 19, 20, 22, 24, 56, 65, 93 
n.55, 99, 109, 132, 137, 146, 147, 152, 
158, 162, 165, 173, 175, 176, 179, 183, 
192, 194, 195, 198 


Sextiuss 93 
Shakespeare 63 n.82, 65 n.90, 120 
silence 18,19, 63-65, 64 n.88, 83 n.25, 


86 n.34, 95, 111, 111 n.16, 113, 115, 117, 
117 n.32, 118 n.33, 124, 174, 191-193, 
191 η.49, 200, 202 

Simonides 38, 96 n.61 

sociative ‘we’ 81, 81 η.14, 115, 177 

Soclarus 81 

Socrates 13-18, 14 n.7, 14 n.9, 23 n.2, 32 
n.4l, 38, 84, 88 n.39, 90, 90 n.44, 98 
n.65, 100-107, 106 n.80, 116, 117, 134 
n.24, 140 n.35, 143, 157 n.13, 173, 176 
n.17, 184, 198, 199 

sophist(s)/sophistic 23 n.2, 86 n.34, 95, 131, 
144 n.43, 148, 164, 165, 174, 181, 181 
n.27, 185, 187, 189, 200, 202, 203 

-second 11, 13 n.4, 128 n.6, 202, 203 

Sophocles 96 n.61, 111 η.16 

Soranus 42n.2 

Sossius Senecio 92.n.53, 126, 177 


soul 15, 25, 26, 37, 49, 54, 60 n.67, 83, 93, 

102, 103, 105, 133, 134 n.24, 155, 177, 

180 

- expurgation ofthe 93 

- faculties/parts/division of the 

25 .n.9, 26 

-immortality ofthe 155 

source(s) 15, 44 n.11, 61, 68, 69 n.107, 70, 
70 n.110, 74 n.123, 111, 116 n.29, 126 
n.1, 131, 140 n.34, 152, 155, 156, 160, 
160 n.18, 167, 169, 188, 192 n.53, 194, 
197 

Spartan 68-71, 69 n.107, 69 n.108, 69 
n.109, 70 n.110, 120, 122, 122 n.50, 124, 
138 n.31 

speech(es) 16, 18, 19, 39 n.65, 61, 64-66, 
64 n.87, 64 n.88, 65 n.90, 65 n.91, 86, 
111, 113, 118, 118 n.33, 120, 129, 132 
n.18, 138, 157-159, 167, 174 n.7, 180, 
182, 184, 191, 192, 200 

Stoic/Stoicism 17, 24-27, 25 n.5, 25 n.7, 27 
n.21, 55 n.51, 61 n.71, 68 n.105, 83 n.21, 
92, 92 n.52, 93 n.57, 107 n.83, 108 n.5, 
109 n.6, 109 n.8, 110 n.12, 136 n.24, 
164, 173 

student(s) 13, 14 n.9, 15, 17, 21, 50, 82, 84, 
85 n.31, 86, 87, 89, 91, 93-97, 100 - 
107, 110, 113, 117, 122, 128, 132, 134, 
135, 137-141, 140 n.35, 149, 150, 162, 
163, 165, 177, 183 n.29, 186, 190, 192, 
198-200 

Suetonius 32.n.39 

symposiarch 89, 134, 165, 180, 180 n.25, 
183 

symposium 19, 50 n.41, 61 n.71, 83 n.24, 
135, 173-181, 173 n.3, 173 n.4, 174 n.7, 
175 n.14, 177 n.19, 184-186, 190 n.48, 
192-195, 201 

- see also drinking parties 


25, 25 η.8, 


Tacitus 166 

teacher(s) 11, 13, 14, 16-19, 21, 28, 42 η.3, 
60, 77, 79, 80, 85 n.31, 91, 97-107, 106 
n.81, 107 n.83, 108 n.5, 109, 112, 113, 
116-118, 117 n.31, 123, 128, 134, 138 -- 
143, 149-150, 154-158, 162-163, 165 - 
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167, 167 n.35, 174, 183, 183 n.29, 186 - 
188, 187 n.39, 190, 195, 198-202 

Tertia 48 η.31 

theatre/theatrical 

Theognis 173 

Theon 89, 183 n.30 

Theophrastus 25 n.8, 43 n.7, 173 

Theseus 73, 73 n.120, 78, 85-86 

Theste 122-123, 122 n.52 

Tiberius 67-68, 133 n.23 

Timoleon 19, 39 n.65, 151-153, 158 n.14, 
160-161, 160 n.18, 169, 201 

Timon 182, 189 

Timophanes 39 n.65, 160 

Timoxena 47-48, 56-59, 58 n.63, 68, 108, 
114-115, 119, 124 n.56 

Trajan 45 n.13, 108 n.2, 126 n.1, 170 

Trypho 191-192 


49, 54 n.48, 88, 114 


Valeria 63, 63 n.80, 63 n.81, 66 n.94 

Valerius Maximus 120, 159, 166, 167, 167 
n.34 

Velleius Paterculus 159 

vice(s) 15, 19, 26, 27 n.22, 28, 30, 33, 33 
n.43, 37, 55 n.50, 58 n.63, 90, 92, 93 
n.57, 105, 115, 126, 162 

victory 63, 77, 145, 154, 156, 159, 159 n.17, 
161, 168, 169, 201 

virtue (arete) 15-19, 23-28, 23 n.2, 23 n.3, 
28 n.29, 30, 32-34, 32-33 n.43, 34 
n.52, 36-38, 38 n.61, 40, 41, 43 n.5, 
48, 50, 60, 62, 66 n.93, 67, 69 n.107, 
71, 73, 76, 90, 92-98, 93 n.57, 101- 
103, 105, 106 n.81, 112, 115-118, 115 
n.27, 116 n.28, 116 n.29, 120, 125, 126, 
127, 129, 132, 134, 135, 142, 144, 146, 
148, 149, 151-154, 156-157, 158 n.14, 
160, 161, 168, 170, 173, 185, 190, 199 

Volscians 63, 72, 170 

Volumnia 18, 61-67, 62 n.73, 63 n.80, 63 
n.81, 63 n.82, 64 n.87, 65 n.90, 65 n.91, 
65 n.92, 66 n.94, 66 n.95, 67 n.97, 119 
n.38, 202 


wife/wives 11, 19, 56-59, 56 n.54, 61-64, 
62 .n.73, 63, 64, 64 n.84, 77, 95, 108 - 
116, 108 n.2, 109 n.8, 109-110 n.9, 112 
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n.19, 116 n.28, 118, 119-125, 119 n.38, 
120 n.43, 122 n.52, 123 n.55, 124 n. 57, 
144, 157 n.12, 195, 199-200 


Xenares 122 
Xenocles 189 


Xenocrates 50 

Xenophon 14 η.7, 14 n.9, 27 n.18, 27 n.21, 
69 n.107, 110 n.9, 116 n.28, 173, 173 n.5, 
174 n.7, 177 n.19, 191 n.49 


Zeno (of Citium) 55 n.51, 110 n.12 
Zonaras 77n.132 
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LIVES 31.10 159 
34 77 
Aem. 153, 160, 169, 170, 171, 201 35-36 77 
11 151 36.1 159 
13-4 154 36.3-9 157 
1.4 40.n.66, 89 36.9 77,159 
23 153 38.7 159 
2.6 153 38.8 159 
3.2 153 
3,3 153 Aem.-Tim. 19, 151, 152, 158 n.14, 161, 201 
3.4 153 
3.6 153 Ages. 100 n.70, 131 n.13 
3.7. 77,154 8.4 39 n.65 
5.1 170 26.3 112 η.18 
5.5 77 29.7 69 η.108 
6.10 77 
8.10-12 77 Agis 120 
10.1 156 2 157 
10.2 156 11.8-9 120 
10.3-4 48 η.31 17.2 121 
10.4 157 177.3 121 
11.2 157 18.2-3 121 
11.4 157 18.3 121 
12.2 157 20.4-5 68 
13.6 157 20.7 68 
17.2 157 
17.4 157 Agis - Cleom. 70, 131 n.13 
18.7-10 158 η.15 
19.2-3 157 Alc. 13, 15 n.10, 18, 100, 104 n.76, 106 
21.1-2 74 n.80, 107, 170, 198, 199 
22 156 2.1 57 .n.59, 101, 103 
26.10-12 157 2.2-7 105 
27.1 158 2.3-3 49n.34 
27.2 158 4.1 15, 101, 103 
27.2-5 157 41-4 15,101 
27.4 158 n.16 4.3 15, 103 
27.4-6 158 4.4 16,104 
27.6 158 45 105 
30.1 36 n.55 5.3 105 


31.4 159 6.1 16, 103, 104 
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6.1-5 101 

6.4 103 

6.5 16, 103, 105 
71 105 

7.2-3 105 
73-4 103 

13.2 111n.16 
16.6 32 

23.5-6 32 


Alex. 75,99 
4.4-5 48n.32 
48-11 75 

5.3 75 

5.3-8 75 
6-7 75 

7.2 112 n.18 
713. 98 

8.3 98 
9.4-14 75 
16.11 74. η.123 
21.7 154 
27-28 73-74 
65.4 99 


Alex.-Caes. 131n.13 


Ant. 19,112, 118 
1 27n.22 

11-2 27 

2.8 158 η.16 
41-3 74 
4.4-5 163 .n.23 
10 112 

10.5 157 n.12 
10.5-7 123 
10.6 112 

28 27n.22 

29.1 123, 167 n.33 
36.5-7 74 
51.1-4 122, 123 
60 74 η.124 
60.2-5 74 
68.6-8 170 

87 27 


Comp. Dem. et Ant. 
11 74 


Arat. 33 

11-4 74 

41 48 η.32 
51.2-3 33 

51.4 33, 34 n.47 


Brut. 106, 107 n.83 
2.1-2 97n.62 
5.1-3 67 η.103 
13.7-8 119 
15.5-9 120 
23.3-7 120 

23.7 120 

53.5-7 120n.40 


Comp. Dion et Brut. 
3.2 39n.65 


Ca. Ma. 

2.3 97n.62 
3.1-4 97 
20 77n.134 
20.10-12 74 
21.8 77n.134 


Ca. Mi. 107 n.83 
1.2 48n.32 

15 48 η.32 
3.2-4 48 η.32 
3.3-4 97η.62 


Caes. 

3.1 97n.62 
7.3 62.n.75 
59.5 39n.65 
63-4 123.n.53 


Cam. 144 n.44 


Cic. 

2.2-3 48n.32 
43 97 

4.7 39 n.65 
5.3 132 


6.4 132 

8.3 119 .n.38 
20.3 132 
29.2-4 119 η.38 
44.3-7 77n.134 


Cim. 

2.5 33n.43 
44 27 
44-5 72 

5 74 


Cleom. 

1.3 121, 122 
33-4 122 
3.4 122 

13.1 140 η.36 
13.7 167 η.33 
16.707 39 n.65 
16.8 33η.43 
22.1 121 

22.3 122 
22.6 68 
385-7 123 


Cor. 18, 61, 62 n.76, 65, 170, 196, 202 


1.2 62 

13 62 

1.6 170 

4.5 62 

4.5-6 57.n.59, 62 
4.5-8 57n.59 
4.7 62,63, 73 
32 170 

33.3 63, 63 n.80 
33.7 66n.94 
33.9 63 

33-6 119 η.38 
34.1-3 64 

34.3 64 

35.2 65 

35.5 64 η.87, 65 
35.8 66 

35.9 66 

36.2 66 

36.3 66 
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36.5 64,64 η.88 
37 67 n.97, 170 


Crass. 107 n.83 
3.3 97n.62 

6.5 72 

22.5 167 n.33 


Dem. 

11-4 71 

1.3 23, 23 n.3 
1.5 40.n.66 
2.2 149 

2.4 132 

3.3 132 

4-6 49n.34 
6.1 132 

6.2 39n.65 
8.2 39n.65 
84 4 

11.1. 41 

13.6 132 

18.2 132 

27 112 
31.5-32.3 113 


Dem.-Cic. 66 .n.93 


Demetr. 27 n.16 
1.7 26 
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Dion 18, 100, 103 n.75, 107, 198, 199 


1.3 104 
41-4 104 
4.3 104 
45-7 102 
4.6-7 102 
5.1-4 105 
7.6 105 
81-4 103 
82 104 
84 104 
91 101 
9.1-2 101,105 
9.8 101 
10.1 101 
10.1-2 102 
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11.1 105 

13.1-3 105-106 
13.2 104 

16.2 106 

1.1. 104 

21 123 


Eum. 164 n.25, 169 
11 72 

4.3 168 

81 168 

13.2 39.n.65 

13.5 168 


Fab. 152, 159 n.17 
1.3 48n.32 
3.6-7 159 

20.4 40.n.66 


Galba 
11-3 158 η.16 


GG 

43-4 68 
5.5 36.n.55 
81 157 
19.1 68 
19.1-2 68 
19.4 68 


Luc. 75 
11 75 
38 36 


Lyc. 69 n.107, 122 n.50 


13.6 112 n.18 
16-18 49n.34 
19.9 27 n.23 


Lys. 131n.13 
19.1-6 35.n.53 


Mar. 

31 72 

73-4 163 n.23 
35.9-11 76 


45.5-12 36 
45.9 36η.54 


Marc. 
11.8 155η.8 
30.5 155.n.8 


Nic. 
12.5 146 n.47 


Num. 
1.2 97n.62 
10 141n.38 


Otho 
15.4-5 63.n.83 


Pel. 

2.6-7 53n.47 
4-5 107n.82 
10.5 167 η.33 

15.3 112 η.18 


Per. 

73 36 

9 139 .n.33, 165 n.29 
9.1 36 

11.4 167 n.33 

16.7 97 

36 75n.128 

39.2 83 η.24 


Phil. 

1.1-4 97 n.62 
1.3-6 154n.6 
15.4 154 ῃ.6 
21.1 154 η.6 


Phoc. 

3.2 106 n.81 
6.1-7.3 97 n.62 
20 77n.134 


Pomp. 100 n.70, 131 n.13 


11-2 72 
11-3 27,75 
47.6-7 124 


49.2-3 124 
53 123.n.55 
70.4-5 124 
74 123 η.55 
74.1-75.3 123 
75.1-2 124 
78.7 124 η.58 
78-9 123.n.55 


Pyrrh. 76, 76 n.129, 98 
43-7 113 

8 76 

93-6 76 

14 98 

29 69 η.107 

34 76 

34.1-3 77 


Pyrrh.-Mar. 131n.13 


Sert. 161, 163, 164 n.24, 164 n.25, 167, 167 
n.32, 168, 169, 170, 171, 201 
18 162 

2.1 62n.75 

3.3 162 

3.6 162 

3.8 162 

3.9 162 

5.6 162 

5 167 

6.3 162 

6.6-9 163 

6.7 163 

10.1 163 

10.2-7 163 

10.3 164 

10.5-6 18, 32 n.43, 35, 36 
11.2 164 

11.5 164 

11.6 164 

11.6-8 164 

12.1 164 

14.2 165 

16.10 166, 167 

16.11 166 

20.3-5 167 

20 165 
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22.9-11 62n.75 
25.4 167 
Sert.-Eum. 19, 152, 152 n.3, 201 


Sol. 48 η.29, 98, 122 n.50 
2.1 27 

3.8 156 

26 98 


Sull. 

1 72n.114 
12.6-9 158 η.16 
30.4-6 17,35 
30.6 34 n.47, 35 


TG 

11-5 67 

1.7 67 

8.7 67 

9.3 40.n.66 
11.4-7 157 
13.2ff. 68 η.104 
14.1 157 


Them. 

1 72 
2.2-6 97 
2.6 156 
16.3 39 η.65 


Thes. 85 
13 85 

15 86 

6 73 

6.8 57n.59 
773 

82 57n.59 
11.2 57n.59 
Thes.-Rom. 73 .n.120 

Tim. 152, 158 n.14, 160, 160 n.18, 169 
3-5 160 

3.3 160 

3.5 160 

3.6-7 160 
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4.5 39 n.65, 160 
4.7 160 

4.8 160 

5 160 

5.3 62n.75 
6.1-3 161 

6.7 161 

7 160 

36.4 169 


Comp. Aem. et Tim. 
2.10 161 


MORALIA 

De lib. educ. 27 n.21, 42, 42 n.3, 81 η.15 
1C-D 27n.21 

3D 57 n.58 


De aud. poet. 18, 59, 79, 80, 80 n.4, 80 
n.8, 81, 82, 83, 83 n.25, 85, 86, 87, 88 - 
89, 89 n.42, 90, 91, 105, 137, 138 n.32, 
192, 196, 198 

14D-15C 177 

1. . 8 

1.8 82 

15A-C 59 

15C 84 

15F 84 

16A 137 

16C 84 

16E 85, 86 .n.33 

16E-F 85 

18B 87 

19A 87 

19B-C 87 

19E-F 88 

228 39 n.65 

27E 129 n.8 

28C-D 27-28 

30E 132 

33F 137 

34B 39 n.65 

35E 40.n.66 

35F 79n.2 

378 82 


De aud. 18, 50, 79, 80, 80 n.4, 80 n.5, 80 
n.7, 81, 82, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 105, 110, 113, 115, 137, 
138, 138 n.32, 196, 198, 202 

37C 79.n.3, 92, 177 

37D 96 

37D-F 82 

37F 82, 92, 110 n.11, 137 

38B 50 

38B-C 50, 113 

38C 50 

38E 111 

38F-39A 96π.61 

39A 96 n.61 

39B-C 113 

39C 111 

39C-D 86 

39C-48D 134 

39D-E 96.n.61 

40B 86, 96 n.61 

40D 86 

41B 96η.61 

40B-C 861.33 

41E-42B 96 n.61 

ΔΊΕ 96.n.61 

42C 93 

43E-F 88 

44A 134 

44C 96η.61 

460 40 .n.66, 138, 138 n.31 

46E 40 .n.66 

47ΑᾺ 94, 154 

47B-C 84,94 

47C 137 

47B-D 84 

47E 96η.61, 132 n.18 

48A 96η.61 

48C 96η.61 


De ad. et am. 
50B 88 
558 137 
59F 51n.43 
63E 27 
69C 51 
73E 40.n.66, 88 n.40 


51, 88 


De prof. in virt. 18, 37, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 113, 138 n.32, 192, 196, 198 

75B-D 30 

75C 93 

75C-D 92 

75D 30 

75E 30 

75F 37 

76A 92 

76B 30 

76B-C 30 

76C 30,142 

76C-77B 94 

76D-E 94 

77A-B 93, 93 n.55 

77B 95, 132 

77C 92, 95 

77D-78A 94 

77E 93 

78B 96 n.61 

78E 95 

79A-B 130 

79B 95, 96 n.61 

79B-D 96 n.61 

79C 40 .n.66, 96 n.61 

79E 30 

80A 95 

80A-B 96 n.61 

80B 30, 95 

80C 96.n.61 

80D 95 

80E 95 

81A 95 

818 30 

81D-E 94,154 

81 30 

82A-B 96 .n.61 

82F 30 

83B 30 

83E-F 30 

84B-E 96 n.61 

84D 33.n.43 

85C-D 95 

86A 30 
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De am. mult. 184 
96D 184 
96E 184 


De fortuna 28 n.29 


Cons. ad Apoll. 56 η.54 


De tuenda 134 n.24 


Con. praec. 56, 60, 108, 108 n.1, 109 n.6, 
109 n.8, 109 n.9, 110, 110 n.9, 110 n.12, 
112, 113, 115, 125 n.60, 199-200 

138B 109 

138C 110 

138E 110 η.12 

139A 110 

139C 110, 112 

1400 110 η.12 

140F 56 

142E-143A 110 η.12 

143C 111 

143F 113 

145A 109 

145A-B 113 

145B 11 

145B-C 11 

145C 109 

145D-E 113 

145F 113 


Sept. sap. conv. 
120 n.44, 190 
146D-E 190 
147E-F 190 
148B 190 
148D ff. 59 
148D-E 190 
148F 190 
149E-F 190 
152A-E 190 
153A ff. 190 
154B 112 
154D ff. 190 
155D ff. 190 


59, 108 n.3, 112, 112 n.20, 
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Reg. et imp. apophth. 
172C 129n.8 

179D 75 

183C 39 n.65 

184C 76 


Mul. virt. 108, 118, 124, 125, 200 
242F 116 
245A 118 
245A-B 118 
245D 117 
245C 118 
246A 117 
248C-D 117 
249F 117 
251B 117 η.32 
251F 117 η.32 
2528 117 η.32 
2628 118 


Quaest. Rom. 73 n.121, 108 η.3, 152 n.3 
263E-F 55.n.52 

272C 60.n.69 

279B 60 n.69 


Quaest. Graec. 73 n.121, 108 n.3 


De fort. Rom. 28 n.29, 152 n.3 
317D 132 n.18 


De Al. magn. fort. 28 n.29 
327E 98 

328D-E 106 n.81 

3428 132 n.18 


De Is. et Os. 86 n.34, 108 
3728 56.n.53 

374F 56.n.53 

379C-D 90n.47 

381E 110.n.13 


DeE 
390F 25n.9 


De Pyth. or. 
401B 59 .n.65 


407C-F 84 η.27 
409C-D 50.n.39 


An virt. doc. 

439C 41 
439D-440A 51n.43 
439D 41 

440OA 41 

440C 41 


De virt. mor. 24-25 n.5, 25 
440D 38 
44OE-441C 25 
441C-D 25 

441Ε-Ε 25 

4Δ41Ε 25 

442A 25, 25 n.9 
4U2A-C 25 
442C-443C 26 
4430 26 

4448Β-- 445B 25 
4A6F-447A 25 
447A 49 n.34 
450D-E 27 

450F 131 

451C 27 

451E 26 

452B-C 26 

452C 40.n.66, 88 n.39 
452D 29 


De coh. ira 
453A 40.n.66 
453B 131 
455E-F 86 
458D 49n.34 
459C 40.n.66 
459E 40 .n.66 


De trang. an. 22, 49, 53 
469D 49 

472B 137 

475A 88 η.38 


De frat. am. 
4790 49.n.38 


480F-481B 60 η.69 
487Ε 50.n.39 


De am. prol. 60 
494A-B 60 
495D-496A 60 
496C 60 
496D-E 60.n.68 
496E 60 

496F 60 


An vitiositas 
499D-F 28n.28 


De gar. 

506C 141 
508C 51n.43 
510D-E 191 
510F 141 


De cur. 
521C 23n.3 


De cup. div. 60 
526C 60 


De vit. pud. 
5300 60.n.69 


De se ipsum laud. 187 
539E-540A 187 
545C 165 


De sera num. 
551D 28 
551E-F 34, 34 n.51 
552B 30 
552C-D 27 
552D 34.n.51 
554B 49 
559C 31 

559D 27 
559E 27 
560A 40.n.66 
562B-D 33 
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De fato 
572A-E 129n.8 


De genio Socr. 

580E 191 

581B-C 94 η.58 
583E 60 η.69 
584E-585A 23 η.3 
595B-D 60 η.69 


De exilio 136, 137 n.28 
599D 136 

600D-E 137 

600E 49 
601E-602A 137 


Cons. ad ux. 47, 47 n.26, 47 n.27, 48 n.29, 
56, 57, 57 n.55, 57 n.56, 58, 59, 68, 68 
n.105, 108, 108 n.1, 110 n.12, 111-112, 
113, 114, 124 n.56, 125 n.60, 125 n.60, 
200 

608B 114, 115 

608B-C 114 

608C-D 47 

608C 56, 114 

608D 48 

608D-F 115 

608F-609A 114 

609A 112 

609D-E 57 

609E 57,58, 115 

610C 114 

610D 114, 115 

610E 115 

611B 115 

611B-C 58 

61. 59 


Quaest. conv. 19, 84, 85, 88, 89, 92, 96 
n.59, 108 n.3, 110 n.12, 134, 134 n.24, 
157 n.13, 174, 174 n.7, 175, 175 n.11, 175 
n.14, 176, 176 n.15, 176 n.16, 177 n.19, 
178, 178 n.20, 179, 181 n.26, 181 n.27, 
183 n.29, 183 n.30, 184 n.31, 185, 186, 
187, 187 n.42, 189, 189 n.47, 191, 192, 
192 n.51, 193, 194, 198, 201 

612C 177 
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612D 178 
612D-E 85,179 
612E 178 

612F 179 
612F-613A 179 
613A-C 180 
613B 81 

613D ff. 180 
613D-E 85 
613E 180 
613E-F 180 
613F 134, 191 
614A-B 181 
614B 134 

615E 182 

615F 182 

616B 182 


643E 184 


644F-645C 178 
646A 186, 190 


648B 187 


649A 186, 191, 192 
650A 108 η.3 


650F 108 η.3 
6528 188 


6538 108 η.3 


6538 191 
6560 186 
658C 186 
659F 178 


659F-660A 178 


660A 185 
6608 178 
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the Moralia, this study puts the moralising agents that Plutarch considers 
important for ethical development at the heart of its interpretation. Ethical 
education in Plutarch becomes a distinctive manifestation of paideia 
vis-a-vis the intellectual trends of the Imperial period, especially in contexts 
of cultural identity and power. 
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